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OBITUARIES 


LOUIS WIRTH 


It is with deep and sincere regret that we must record the death of the first 
President of the International Sociological Association, Professor Louis 
WirTH of the University of Chicago. 

The sudden and untimely death of Professor WirtH on 4 May 1952 came 
as a great shock to all his friends and colleagues and to all those he had guided, 
helped and encouraged in the advancement of international communication 
and co-operation between sociologists and social scientists. 

Louis WirTH had throughout his career emphasized the need for a constant 
strengthening of the ties between social scientists in the different countries of 
the world, and had himself provided ample demonstration of the possibilities 
for fruitful social science co-operation across national boundaries. Having 
received his early training in Germany, he emigrated to the United States at 
the age of 19, became a social worker in Chicago, studied sociology under Park, 
Burgess, Thomas and Small, obtained his Ph.D. on his outstanding study of 
The Ghetto, and went back to Germany for a couple of years under an SSRC 
fellowship. The studies he undertook during that period led him to a greater 
realization of the need for increased cross-fertilization between the differing 
“national” schools of sociology, and led to his persistent efforts to acquaint 
American and British sociologists with the approaches of the Mannheim school 
and the problems of the sociology of intellectual life. In the late thirties his 
interests came to be more orientated towards the sociology of the city and 
problems relating to planning and the utilization of national resources. 
During and after World War II a third interest came to the forefront: Louis 
WirtH became a leading expert in the field of minority problems and race 
relations, was a very active President of the American Council on Race Rela- 
tions, and played a big part in the efforts of international organizations, 
concerned with the advancement of studies and programmes of action in this 
field. These interests led him to increased realization of the need for systematic 
promotion of co-operation between the sociologists active in the different 
countries of the world. He became President of the American Sociological 
Society for the year 1947 and made great efforts to encourage the movement 
toward organized international co-operation in sociology. He was a member 
of the Preparatory Committee set up by Unesco in October 1948 to plan the 
creation of an international organization of sociologists, and served as Chaire 
man of the Constituent Congress of the International Sociological Association 
held in Oslo in September 1949. 

The Provisional Council set up at the Constituent Congress unanimously 
elected Professor WirtH Provisional President for the first year of operation 
of the association. This was a difficult period in its development and placed 
a heavy burden of responsibility on Louis WirtH. He devoted a great deal of 
his time and energy to the problems that had to be tackled, and helped and 
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encouraged the Secretariat set up in Oslo in numerous ways. He took a big 
share in the planning and preparation of the World Congress of Sociologists 
held in Ziirich in September 1950, delivered a number of outstanding addresses 
and presided over its meetings in a masterful way that will be remembered by 
all those who were present. The formally established council of the association 
unanimously elected him its first regular president for the three-year period 
1950-53 and thus expressed its confidence in his leadership and in his 
devotion to the cause of international social science co-operation. 

Professor WirTH was eager, to continue his work for the further development 
of the programme of the association, and would have taken a major share in the 
planning and organization of the World Congress of Sociology to be held in 
Liége from 24 August to 1 September 1953. He looked forward very much to 
this gathering of sociologists from all parts of the world, and was firmly 
convinced of its importance to the advancement of sociology as a science and 
as a basis for social action. 

Louis WirtH also contributed to the strengthening of co-operative ties 
between the various social science disciplines. He took the initiative in pro- 
posing the creation ofan international social science council at the world congress 
in Zirich, and presided over the consultative meeting of experts held in 
December 1951, to draw up recommendations for Unesco on the functions and 
structure of such a council. He was intensely concerned with the development 
of a realistic plan for the operation of the council and was engaged till the 
very end in the consultations on this between Unesco and the different inter- 
national social science associations. 

American sociology and international jsocial science have lost an ardent, 
indefatigable spokesman and leader in Louis Wirtu. His sudden and untimely 
death has left all his friends and colleagues all over the world with a profound 
sense of loss and a richer realization of their obligation to his vision of inter- 
nationalized social science in the service of all mankind. 


THEODOR GEIGER 


International social science co-operation has suffered a serious loss in the death 
of Professor Theodor Geicer, Director of the Institute for Social Research 
at the University of Aarhus and Chairman of the Research Committee of the 
International Sociological Association. 

Theodor GEIGER was born in Munich in 1891 and received his early training 
in law and statistics. The profound post-war convulsions of German society 
motivated his early interest in mass behaviour and the sociology of political 
movements and led him to undertake the extensive investigations that are 
recorded in Die Masse und ihre Aktion (1926) and Fiihrer und Folge (1926). He 
was appointed a professor of sociology at the Technological University of 
Brunswick in 1928 and published a general treatise on sociology and a very 
important report on his pioneering studies in social stratification: Die sozzale 
Schichtung des deutschen Volkes (1932). The accession of the National Socialist 
party to power in Germany in 1933 drove him into exile in Denmark. He was 
engaged in a number of research projects at the Institute for History and 
Social Science in Copenhagen for some years, and in 1938 was appointed to 
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the first chair ever set up in sociology at the University of Aarhus, in Jutland. 
He published a major treatise on sociological theory in 1939, the only large- 
scale textbook in existence in any Scandinavian language. The occupation of 
Denmark by the German forces in 1940 caused a temporary interruption in 
his academic career, but he was able to continue his extensive research activity 
during the war years and produced a number of important studies in such 
varied fields as economic sociology, the sociology of law and the sociology of 
intellectual élites. He lived in exile in Sweden from 1943 to 1945 and published 
important works on the foundations of legal order and the sociology of the 
intelligentsia. He returned to his professorship at the University of Aarhus 
in 1945 and initiated a number of important studies in the field of social 
stratification and social mobility. Of particular importance were his studies on 
the social origins of the Danish intelligentsia from the Reformation to the 
twentieth century, his investigation of the social origins of Danish students, 
and his detailed analyses of the social origins of the population of the city of 
Aarhus, published in Soziale Umschichtungen in einer dénischen Mittelstadt (1951). 
He also made pioneering efforts in the field of audience research and planned 
and carried out the first large scale investigation in Denmark of the habits and 
preferences of radio listeners. 

Professor Theodor GEIGER took a major part in the foundation and develop- 
ment of the International Sociological Association and in post-war efforts to 
bring about closer co-operation between the social scientists of the world. He 
was elected Chairman of the Research Committee of the International 
Sociological Association and as such played an important role in the develop- 
ment of the ISA programme of cross-national comparative research on social 
stratification and social mobility. He was intensely concerned with the need 
to develop comparative studies in a number of countries in this important 
field, and during his year as a visiting professor of sociology at the University 
of Toronto from 1951 to 1952, hedid his best to promote interest in such studies 
in Canada and the United States. 

He died on board the ship that should have brought him back to Europe. 
He did not live to see the realization of his plans for cross-national research 
in the field of social stratification and social mobility, but he had initiated a 
way of thinking and helped to start a movement that was certain to advance 
social science knowledge and international co-operation. 

Theodor GEIGER was one of the most active sociologists in Europe and had 
friends in many countries. He will be missed as an indefatigable worker, an 
inspiring colleague and a good friend. 
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INTRODUCTION 


A recent survey carried out by the American Political Science Association 
among the political science departments of 75 American universities showed 
that 308 of the 797 current research projects dealt with international relations 
and that, of those 308, 198 were ‘‘area studies”. This is an interesting point, 
and deserves some further consideration. The exact meaning of the term “area 
study”, as used by American research workers, is still a little uncertain. It 
may be applied to any study of a particular area, at least if it is concerned with 
some branch of the social sciences, or it may have a much more specific 
meaning, an area study being a comprehensive study of a given region from 
several different points of view, with the object of determining its role in 
international life. This is not the place to enter into a discussion of these defi- 
nitions. The reader will find food for thought on this point in the following 
pages of this issue of International Social Science Bulletin. This uncertainty of 
meaning seems, however, to be a reasonable starting point for an explanation 
of the idea underlying this number of the periodical. American and, to a lesser 
extent, British and French scientists are attaching increasing importance to 
area studies in the social sciences. The time therefore seems ripe for seeing 
where we stand. The fact that the basic idea of an area study is still not entirely 
clear in the minds of many specialists is surely an adequate reason for trying 
to clarify what we mean by it, at least for the time being. Those who first 
thought of tackling the problem in this way, despite the difficulties involved, 
were in no way complacent about the results; the most they could hope to do 
is to make some suggestions, to lay down tentatively certain principles, and to 
bring up some questions of method, in the hope of stimulating fruitful discussion 
rather than of stating new dogma. Let them not be criticized for temerity, 
for their attitude towards the problem preserves that humility which must 
govern any new line of scientific thought, particularly when we are concerned 
with the sciences which have to do with man. 


The writers of these articles have sought to be “scientific” —in other words, 
they have not troubled about the philosophical and ethical bases of what they 
are trying to do. It would be as well, however, to say something about those 
aspects here. Like any other scientific method, the area study may be a weapon 
of peace or of war. An exact knowledge of the part that a foreign country plays 
in international political and social life may help strategists in a future war quite 
as much as it does the advocates of collective security. Just as tremendous 
advances in aircraft design and construction were naturally made under the 
pressure of war-time needs—advances which, now that peace has returned, 
help to bring people closer to one another—so area studies may be used in 
two ways. There is no doubt that the rapid development of this type of research 
in the United States of America dates from the second world war and has been 
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accelerated by the “cold war’’. The Department of State, naturally interested 
in training agents abroad and in learning more of the countries with which 
it is dealing day by day, has given much encouragement to work undertaken 
spontaneously by many American universities in this field and has in fact 
instigated such investigations itself. Accurate information is an essential factor 
in strategy and area studies can supply invaluable material. But it would be 
dangerous to shut our eyes to all but this aspect of the problem, and Unesco 
is well placed to draw attention to the other side of the picture. Surely wars 
are due, at least in part, to the fact that the peoples do not understand one 
another? The main object of an area study is to try to understand another 
people or group of peoples. The attitude which seeks to use the power a nation 
can wield to impose its will with a blind disregard for the legitimate claims of 
its allies or adversaries has been described by Professor Morgenthau, in his 
book, In Defence of National Interest, as “‘neo-isolationism”. The term is excellent, 
for it indicates clearly that there are several forms of isolationism and that it 
is possible to remain isolationist even while practising what the Germans call 
‘“‘Weltpolitik”. Neo-isolationis mis a danger besetting every people, and area 
studies are certainly one of the best remedies for it, as are visits by people of 
one country to others. Any area study, conducted in a spirit of impartiality 
and tolerance, shows us Man; however obvious this point may seem, it is as 
well to mention it, for the pace of the modern world sometimes leads to com- 
plete disparity between the national ideal and the humanistic ideal. 

Another feature of area studies is also worthy of note. They provide 
opportunity for fruitful collaboration between specialists in different branches 
of study. Close co-operation in a common undertaking between historians, 
geographers, sociologists, anthropologists, psychologists and linguists, is 
something which deserves attention and opens up prospects of considerable 
interest. It is a new attack on the hard and fast conceptions of university 
teaching and research, a breach in the wall which the established, well- 
defined, “recognized” branches of study continually put up against new 
branches. It is important to note, in this connexion, that Unesco has always 
tried to bring about such collaboration between scholars in different fields of 
specialization. The whole idea of the area study implies not merely association 
but union of the efforts of those taking part, generally under the guidance of 
a specialist in international relations, for the prosecution of concerted scientific 


objects. 


This issue does not pretend to give an exhaustive account of area studies. 
The six articles, taken as a whole, however, present a general picture which 
should produce useful reactions. In an article dealing with methods, Professor 
J. B. Duroselle, Dean of the Faculty of Arts at the University of the Saar, and 
a lecturer at the Institute of Political Studies in Paris, gives a definition of area 
studies in the light of previous publications, and of the few existing works 
dealing with the theory of the question. He suggests a few practical rules for 
marking out the geographical areas to be studied and for selecting the lines of 
research to be employed in each case. Professor Hans Morgenthau, of the 
University of Chicago, seeks to establish the relationship between area studies 
and the study of international relations. He shows that the latter has gradually 
drawn away from history and international law, while area studies, by bringing 
about “integration”’ between various branches of learning and thus broadening 
the outlook of research workers, lead to important developments in the intel- 
lectual sphere, the chief of these being an understanding of “cultural relativity” 
and a juster appreciation of those cultures which are foreign to’us. Professor 
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Jean Gottmann, of the Princeton Institute for Advanced Studies and the 
Institute of Political Studies in Paris, describes the contribution which human 
geography and economics can make to area studies. He treats the question 
historically and shows how human geography originated with Vauban and has 
been strikingly developed in the twentieth century by Vidal de la Blache and 
Demangeon. The geographer’s main contribution to an area study is to 
explain the distribution of human settlements over the world. Professor 
Gottmann points out that it is best to avoid confining the study to too small a 
region. Professor John N. Hazard, of Colombia University, New York, a 
specialist on Slavonic questions, takes Soviet law as an example to show that 
detailed study of legal problems can teach us much about the national and 
international aspects of a country’s life. In particular, the idea of the relations 
between the State and the individual, which differs so much from country to 
country and which is so instructive, is clearly revealed by a detailed examina- 
tion of a country’s laws. Professor Simey, of Liverpool University, deals with 
the contribution of sociology and psychology to area studies. He suggests that 
the geographical areas chosen for study should be “socio-cultural units’. 
In his view, it is extremely difficult to draw a dividing line between sociology 
and psychology in such work. It is, in fact, no use to analyse the structure of 
societies ‘‘as they are”’ without reference to the development of the individual 
characteristics of men and women. He goes on to extend this idea of the 
need for association to other sciences, such as anthropology, political economy 
and political science. This is a big step forward, bringing us, as it does, from 
“multi-disciplinary techniques to interdisciplinary techniques”. The obvious 
conclusion is that the improvement of area studies is bound up with the as yet 
inadequate development of some of the social sciences. Professor Melville 
J. Herskovits, of North Western University, writes on cultural anthropology. 
This “‘provides a frame of reference for the analysis of the ways of life of any 
people in terms of their own institutions, accepted modes of behaviour, and 
underlying sanctions”. If cultural anthropology is left out of account, des- 
criptions of culture are bound to remain somewhat “‘in the air’. He analyses 
the concept of culture, showing that, unlike physical characteristics, culture is 
“acquired” by the individuals in the group, and brings out the extent to 
which culture determines the conduct of those individuals. In his view, the 
principal purpose of area studies is to give a complete picture of the culture 
of a specified region. Cultural anthropology thus has a vital part to play or, 
at all events, a greater part than it has so far been allotted. 

A bibliography, with abstracts of the most important area studies so far 
published, follows these articles. It has been drawn up in collaboration with 
the information services of the Fondation nationale des sciences politiques, 
Paris. 


This issue of International Social Science Bulletin is intended to provide material 
for discussion, comparison and further suggestions. It is hoped that this 
tentative survey of the position may be followed, a little later, by another 
dealing more comprehensively and in greater detail with the situation. 
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AREA STUDIES: PROBLEMS OF METHOD 


Jean B. DurosELLe Cu 
De 
ber 

The expression ‘area study” is becoming the fashion in the United States. val 

For some years now, doubtless as a corollary to the rapid development of an stu 

American foreign policy on a world scale, a large number of scholars, generally of 

working in teams, have been instituting a form of enquiry whose aim is to = 

spread a scientific knowledge of the problems raised by certain territories, me 

States or groups of States in the world. Perhaps this is an instinctive reaction wh 

against the almost complete ignorance about everything that did not concern wh 

their continent from which American diplomatic circles suffered in the Int 
isolationist period.1 Or perhaps, in a country where geographical studies » 
attract little attention—there are several large American universities without lars 

a single chair of geography—although the teaching of international relations ane 

is very advanced, the development of area studies constitutes a spontaneous i 

means of associating spatial considerations with the examination of general def 

political data. However that may be, we are faced with an abundance of works the 
dealing with every part of the world. A concern for detailed information has at 

led the Social Science Research Council to publish various guides which . 

indicate the nature and the level of area studies in the main United States Me 

universities.” the 
The best handy definition of an area study, till we have had time to work and 
out something more accurate, is the scientific study of a region presenting a certain Son 
politico-social unity with a view to understanding and explaining its place and tts role in Gre 
international society. This result can only be obtained by the systematic use of all prol 
branches of study that may provide valid explanations. stud 
Let us take as an example the Middle East. Without claiming the list that the 
follows as complete, it would seem unlikely that anyone would be able to of 
understand the Middle East’s part in international society without calling on wou 

physical geography, climatology, political history, comparative religion, a 

sociology—chiefly as concerns the study of standards of living—mass psy- ame 

chology, economic geography and linguistics. It is even probable that valuable = 

information could be furnished by pre-history and anthropology. In any case, of b 

in other areas, such as the Caribbean zone (the Greater Antilles and Central latir 

America), anthropology is quite indispensable to an understanding of certain Sucl 

: aspects of contemporary international life. It is difficult to see how the inter- aie 
national role of South-east Asia could be profitably studied without a thorough Fe 
examination of the monsoon, in its climatic as well as in its biological aspects. prob 

Is this method entirely new? Does its development, which is a characteristic ton: 

phenomenon of present-day American science, represent a sensational bound to sy 

forward in the history of the human mind, one of those abrupt mutations how 

which occur only once or twice in a century? Such a claim would be somewhat sable 

1 Cf. Kenneth Pendar’s remarks in his book The France-United States Dilemma on the ignorance of the State 
Department about French North Africa in 1941 when the Murphy-Weygand agreements were signed. These 
agreements, by providing for the appointment of several American vice-consuls, including Mr. Pendar himself, 
contributed to an improvement of the situation. 

2 Cf. Robert B. Hall: Area Studies (Social Science Research Council Pamphlet 3, 1947); Charles Wagley: Area No C 
Research and Training (Ibid., Pamphlet 6, 1948) ; Richard Heindel: ‘“‘The Present Position of Foreign Area field 
Studies in the United States”, mimeographed, 1950; Julian H. Steward: Area Research (Social Science Research 
Council Bulletin 63, 1950); Wendell C. Bennett: Area Studies in American Universities (Ibid., 1951). natul 

3 I have purposely taken over this expression so as not to depart from G. Schwarzenberger’s definition of the 
study of international relations as “‘The branch of sociology that is concerned with international society” (Power 1 Princ 


Politics, Second Edition, 1951, p.(8). 
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naive. Men have always been interested in understanding the international 
role of certain regions. To go no further back than the nineteenth century, 
Custine’s Voyage en Russie, Father Huc’s Voyage en Tartarie, and de Tocqueville’s 
Democracy in America, stand out among a host of similar works in that they go 
beyond the purely descriptive stage and at least aspire to a certain scientific 
value even if they do not always attain it. The originality of the American area 
studies lies rather in their systematic character, in the number and variety 
of disciplines on which they draw and the novelty of the aim in view. This idea 
might be conveyed by saying that the study of a country or group of countries 
may assume one of three main forms. The first two are the descriptive form, 
which is that of the guide book in the wider sense; and the semi-scientific form, 
which tackles only certain aspects of the geographical area under consideration. 
Into this category fall the works referred to above, which confine themselves 
to certain social and political interpretations, in which guesswork plays a 
large part, as well as studies of regional geography or of biological geography 
and so forth. Common to all these works is the fact that, though the scientific 
approach is uppermost, the field of research is restricted to one or a few well- 
defined sciences and no attempt is made to seek for a complete explanation of 
the international life of the region. The third category is the form which is 
at once scientific and systematic—that of area studies. 

Needless to say, there are non-American works even of this last form. 
Mention may be made, among many other examples, of the work Australia and 
the Pacific, published by the Australian Institute of International Affairs, 
and of the excellent Initiation a la Tunisie, by A. Basset and his collaborators.” 
Some of the publications of the Royal Institute of International Affairs in 
Great Britain are real area studies. The originality of the American scientists 
probably lies in the fact that they have devoted themselves to this form of 
study in a wider and more systematic manner and gone further in discarding 
the single author method in favour of large-scale teamwork. The very scope 
of such work, its attempts at co-ordination, and the results already obtained 
would seem to confer on it a profound significance in the evolution of modern 
scientific research. Gone is the stage of groping hesitation, and perhaps the 
time has come to reflect on the method which has emerged from the first 
experiments carried out. That is the object of this article. It makes no pretence 
of being anything but provisional, a mere starting point susceptible of stimu- 
lating discussion as much by the errors as by the truths which it may contain. 
Such a discussion would be invaluable for the improvement of the very 
principles of research. 

For this purpose, it is proposed to study three aspects of the methodological 
problem. First is the place of area studies in the study of international rela- 
tions. Second is the notion of an area: just when can a region be submitted 
to systematic study? Thirdly, what are the elements of a systematic study and 
how is it possible to determine the disciplines whose employment is indispen- 
sable for the study of the geographical area chosen? 


I 


No one will be surprised that we class area studies in the very well-defined 
field of the study of international relations. A simple consideration of the 
nature of these studies reveals the direction given them, consciously or not, by 


' Princeton University Press, 1944, 203 pp. 
* Paris, Maisonneuve, 1950, 397 pp. 
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their authors. Take as an example a collection which has already created 
some stir, Modern France,) a symposium edited at Princeton by Professor 
Edward Mead Earle, with contributions from 28 American scholars and one 
Frenchman, Mr. André Siegfried. Taken together, the studies, which might 
be disparate if they had been juxtaposed, converge towards a well-defined 
aim: to help the educated public, particularly American scholars and 
statesmen, to understand the real situation of France. Yet, setting aside a 
purely abstract curiosity, what can be the interest of a precise knowledge of 
the French situation if it be not to evaluate the place and the role of France 
in the world? The mere fact of examining scientifically the various factors 
in the situation of a given country or group of countries implies that the chief 
aim is to assess the relationship between the geographical area under conside- 
ration and the rest of the world. It can, indeed, be said that a study of an 
area which treated its subject in the absolute and failed to regard it 
as essentially an element in the human universe, would be pure verbiage, 
without any scientific value. The human community in the pure state, 
isolated from other communities, does not exist, save on the insignificant 
scale of the desert island, for the brief period that the shipwrecked party 
lives there. Even countries protected by formidable natural barriers, such as 
Tibet or Sinkiang, Greenland or the Antarctic, lead a life which is made up of 
relationships, like all the rest, and they cannot be understood without a 
thorough study of these relationships. It is equally true that these relationships 
would in their turn be incomprehensible without a knowledge of the internal 
factors which explain the réle and the place of the given country in inter- 
national life. The work edited by Earle therefore does not consider France as an 
isolated phenomenon, but assesses the importance of France in the world. 
For such a book to be truly objective, it must be addressed to all readers 
everywhere who, whatever their nationality, wish to form an exact and scien- 
tific opinion on France. There are of course lesser degrees of objectivity, more 
precise and more limited aims, for example, that of explaining the rdle of 
France to the Americans only. This is perhaps the spirit behind the publication 
of another book on France, in some ways parallel with Earle’s: Professor 
Donald McKay’s The United States and France.* The title is ambiguous and 
might suggest that it was a study limited to relations between the United States 
and France. It is nothing of the sort, or at least the study of these relations is 
confined to one chapter. Mr. McKay’s real aim is to explain the rdéle of France 
to the educated American public by the study of all the factors within his 
grasp. His book is part of a collection which he is editing, together with 
Mr. Sumner Welles, and which has been given the self-explanatory title of 
“American Foreign Policy Library’. The other books in the series are entitled: 
The United States and China, The United States and Scandinavia, The United States 
and the Near East, and so on, and the significance of the titles is the same in 
every instance—what the United States should know of the réle and place in 
international life of the countries or groups of countries studied. It is finally 
possible to imagine—and it would not be such a very extravagant flight of 


fancy—area studies being commissioned by the Defence Ministry or the. 


Foreign Affairs Ministry of this or that country, with a militarist or imperialist 
aim. 

It is thus clear that an area study is essentially a contribution to the study 
of international relations. The expression ‘‘international relations” should not, 
of course, be taken in its narrow sense, which would limit its content to the 


1 Modern France. Problems of the Third and Fourth Republics. Princeton University Press, 1951, XIV, 522 pp- 
2 Cambridge. Harvard University Press, 1951, XVII, 334 pp. 
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political relationships between States. Diplomacy assuredly has its share in 
this concept, which is richer in meaning today than in the past. But relations 
between nations nowadays are maintained on many other levels. There are 
economic, financial and monetary relations, demographic relations by 
emigration or immigration, cultural relations in all their forms, ranging from 
reciprocal influence in art and literature to psychological warfare, with 
intermediate forms where cultural exchanges are tied up with commercial 
dealings, as in the export of films, or the sale of patents, or indeed in tourist 
travel. All these forms of international relations are obviously to a great 
extent interdependent, though each hasits own aspects and a certain autonomy. 

In the objective study? of these relations in the wider sense, there are 
several stages to be distinguished. The first is the accumulation of materials, 
which will be very varied, sought from the most diverse sciences and disci- 
plines and as carefully selected as possible. There is room for a study of the 
methodology of this selection and for a criticism a priori and a posteriori of the 
value of these materials,? but this is not the place for such a task. Under the 
heading of what is here called accumulation of materials would come such 
enquiries as a study of the influence of banks and business circles on the 
foreign policy of a country at various moments in its history, a study of the 
influence of American films on the psychology of different peoples, according 
to the circulation of the former and the level of culture of the latter, or, again, 
a study of the development and conquests of a language or a religion at the 
expense of other languages or other religions, and so on. Needless to say, 
every science plays its part in this accumulation of material, though only what 
is useful to the understanding of international relations is taken into account. 
This will avoid any confusion between this first phase of the work and the 
compilation of a universal encyclopedia. 

The second stage is the study of all the phenomena concerning a given 
territory or group of territories so as to distinguish. the “fundamental data” 
and the “accidental data” explaining the international life of this geographical 
area. This is the purpose of area studies. To define the place (static point 
of view) and the role (dynamic point of view) of an area in international 
relations is, in fact, to establish which are the fundamental and enduring and 
which the contingent and accidental data that explain the relations of this 
area with the rest of the world. 

The third stage consists in working out a theory of international relations 
as a whole, that is to say, in finding the fundamental data which explain 
these relations in general, independently of geographical areas. This phase 
will normally take the form of a study of world-wide phenomena, such as 
nationalism, colonialism and imperialism.‘ It will also include an examination 
of the general influences which affect international relations, and of their 
respective value—influences of political, of the geographical background, of 


1 Cf. on this subject: Research in Political Science, ed. by Ernest S. Griffith, Chapel Hill, University of North 
Carolina Press, 1948, 238 pp. (with a chapter on international relations); William Fielding Ogburn: Technology 
and International Relations, University of Chicago Press, 1949, 201 pp., and Schwarzenberger’s book mentioned 
above, 

? Although this is not the place to discuss such concepts, I prefer to keep to the expression “study” rather than 
use “science”, which presupposes exact laws. In this I follow many authors such as Schwarzenberger: Power 
Politics. A Study of International Society; P. E. Corbett: Objectivity in the Study of International Relati World 
Politics. July 1950, pp. 257-63, etc. I do not agree with H. Guetzkow (Long Range Research in International 
Relations. American Perspective. IV, end of 1950, pp. 421-40) that we can make any accurate forecasts, i.e. 
establish laws. 

* On this point, I refer the reader to an article which will appear in the October 1952 issue of the Revue frangaise 
de la science politique on “L’étude des relations internationales: méthodes et perspectives’’. 

* Many authors have attempted this, some of them most brilliantly, e.g. Hans Kohn on nationalism, Schumpeter 

and Hannah Arendt on imperialism and totalitarianism, etc. 
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present state of knowledge, except in the form of hypotheses. 

In any case we can define the exact place of the area study in this general 
perspective. It uses the material supplied by scientists in widely differing 
branches of study, systematically selecting and co-ordinating the data in 
relation to a given geographical area. We regard this as the second stage—a 
necessary but yet incomplete stage—in the study of international relations. 
For the specialist in a particular science, who has supplied the data (first 
stage), anarea study goes beyond his subject in necessitating recourse to other 
disciplines, yet it pins him down to a very definite geographical area. For the 
theorist of international relations (third stage), it is a vital but only an isolated 
element, a general theory which, if it is to be fully worked out, requires the 
findings of many area studies.! 


II 


As we have seen, the ultimate aim of the area study is to determine the rdle 
and place of a given geographical area in international relations, by shedding 
light on fundamental and accidental data. The first problem of method, then, 
is obviously the choice of the geographical area to be studied. 

In the case of a study of regional geography, where the character of a region 
is explained in terms of its physical and human make-up, there are many 
different ways of achieving unity of approach. The French geography school, 
following the example of Vidal de la Blache, De Martonne and Demangeon, 
has produced such a wealth of these regional studies as to establish clearly the 
soundest principles for the selection of regions for study. Demangeon’s Picardy, 
the first famous example of its kind, is the study of a historical region rather 
than of a region whose unity is constituted by natural features. On the other 
hand, physical geography is the central theme of the works on Oisans by Allix, 
on Vercors by Vidal de la Blache and on Limousin by Perpillou. Hydrographical 
and human factors together form the unity of Dion’s study of the valley of the 
Loire. On a larger scale, Augustin Bernard concentrates on the present 
political setting in his works on Algeria and Morocco. 

The approach is very different when the aim is not to explain the character 
of a region, but the relations of a territory with neighbouring territories and 
with the world at large. Demangeon’s and De Martonne’s works on France,” 
which supplement one another, form a vast and comprehensive study of 
regional geography and can more or less afford to ignore the rest of the world. 
But Earle and McKay, in the works mentioned above, study France only 
for the purpose of clarifying its relations with the rest of the world. The aim 
of an area study, then, is to study a network of relations and the extent to 
which an inside knowledge of the territory under consideration explains these 
relations. For their full explanation, we should need to be able to demonstrate 
how other territories, in turn, influence the territory under consideration. 
This would presuppose as many area studies as there are territories. Such an 


This leads me to make a passing criticism of Guetzkow’s suggestion (op. cit) that ‘experimentation”’ should be 
organized in the matter of international relations, so as to reveal the laws that will enable us to forecast the 
future. Even supposing such experimentation possible, it should, I feel, be confined to restricted geographical 
areas. I do not consider it possible to pass direct from the raw materials (first phase) to a general theory (third 
phase) without an intermediate stage of geographical studies. 

2 In Géographie universelle, Armand Colin, Paris. 
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exhaustive investigation is conceivable in the near future, but not in the present 
state of research. 

Since we have to do with international and not with intra-national relations, 
we may lay down, as a first principle of method, that the smallest territory 
considered must be on the scale of the State, or, in the case of a dependent 
territory,’ on the scale of the unit of political administration. Where a State 
is concerned, there is no difficulty in applying this rule. For France, for 
instance, none of its provinces plays an independent part in international 
relations. Neither Brittany, Auvergne, nor even Alsace has any foreign policy, 
cultural activity or economic life that can be isolated from the highly central- 
ized unit constituted by France. France may be partly explained by the 
existence and individuality of Brittany, Auvergne and Alsace, and many other 
provinces as well, but in international relations, France alone is a separate 
entity. This is equally true of States with a federal structure, such as 
Switzerland, or the United States of America. It is more difficult, and in some 
cases impossible, to grasp the individuality of a non-metropolitan territory. 
At present, it is difficult to conceive of French Somaliland as a separate 
entity or individuality, since it is a small, sparsely populated territory of 
purely strategic and economic importance. But in many other cases, this indi- 
viduality is quite obvious. Tunisia and Morocco, even though under the 
proteciurate system they are closely dependent on Metropolitan France so far 
as purely foreign policy is concerned (in both cases, the Resident-General, 
under the Protectorate Treaty, acts as the Minister for Foreign Affairs), none 
the less have their own individuality in economic, cultural and even political 
life. Much the same applies to Algeria, although it has become a far more 
integral part of metropolitan France. 

We may therefore take it that the first case suitable for an area study is 
that of a dependent or independent territory with a sufficiently pronounced 
individuality to enable it to play its own part in international relations taken 
in the broader sense. This concept of individuality is naturally not very clear 
cut, and there are borderline cases. If we regard Russian Turkestan as a terri- 
tory attached to a metropolis, can we say that, for all its vast size, its wealth 
and population, it plays its own part in external relations, independently 
of Soviet policy? That would be hard to concede, considering Turkestan’s 
close dependence, facilitated by an authoritarian régime, by the dictatorship 
of one party, and by the fact that it borders on the Soviet Union. The Ukraine 
and White Russia, which, in theory, are self-governing so far as foreign policy 
is concerned, and have their own Ministries of Foreign Affairs, have never 
shown the slightest inclination to adopt a different political line from the 
Union. However, there are groups of Ukrainian and White Russian emigrants 
whose activity lends weight to the theory that their home countries have at 
least a potential individuality of their own. 

To determine whether a dependent territory has an individuality of its 
own, we may therefore take a simple rule of thumb which I shall put in this 
way: a dependent territory has an individuality as soon as some of its inhabi- 
tants play, in international relations taken in the broader sense (political, 
economic, demographic, cultural, etc.), a part that is clearly independent of 
the authority over them, and perceptible in general international relations. 
By adopting this criterion we come to the conclusion that Jibuti is too small a 
setting for an area study, that the Ukraine and Turkestan have a barely 
perceptible individuality, so that, in these two special cases, it would be 


? T adopt the terminology used by Jean Gottmann in La politique des états et leur géographie, Paris, 1952, precisely 
in order to show that area studies may be carried out on non-self-governing territories. 
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preferable to make an area study for the U.S.S.R. as a whole! but that Tunisia 
is suitable for such a study. 

We have hitherto considered only the minimum area for a study, but 
there is nothing to prevent—in fact everything to recommend—studies of 
geographical areas embracing several States or territories. Take, for instance, 
French North Africa; if we make three area studies, one for Morocco, another 
for Algeria, and a third for Tunisia, we should admittedly obtain interesting 
results, but in all probability most of the important data brought to light by 
the three studies would overlap. The three countries, in fact, belong to the 
same geographical and climatic unit—Maghreb. Their population consists of 
Moslem Arabs and Berbers, plus a number of Jews and 10 per cent of 
Europeans, mostly French. France is the dominant cultural and economic, 
and, of course, political influence as well. They have much the same agricul- 
tural and mineral resources, today being supplemented by rapid industriali- 
zation. Each of the territories has its nationalist movement, to some extent 
bound up with the Arab League. All these factors confer upon the region a 
fundamental unity—though each has its own special character—which makes 
it easier to discern the salient features. But as the study of international rela- 
tions now stands, only salient features are readily perceptible. 

In some cases it is a more difficult matter to group territories. Scientists 
are not agreed upon the meaning of the ““Middle East”’. South-east Asia plainly 
has some degree of unity, comprising as it does the countries subjected to the 
influence of the monsoon, to which they owe their special agricultural 
characteristics. Apart from Thailand, the traditional buffer State between 
the French and British possessions, the entire region has been colonized by 
the British, French, Dutch and Americans. Save for India and Pakistan, the 
whole of South-east Asia was overrun by the Japanese. Four of its countries 
had puppet Japanese Governments, Burma and the Philippines i in 1943, and 
Indo-China and Indonesia in 1945. India itself holds in honour the memory 
of Subas Chandra Bose’s National Indian Army. Today, with the exception 
of British Malaya and Singapore, all these countries have won their indepen- 
dence. Yet would it be wise to make an area study comprising the Indian 
peninsula, the Indo-Chinese peninsula and the great archipelagoes? It seems 
preferable to deal separately with the Indian peninsula with its 400 million 
white or black Dravidian inhabitants, its religions, and the deep imprint left 
by Britain; another area study would them be prepared on the other countries, 
peopled mainly by yellow races, which for a few years underwent Japanese 
occupation, and for centuries have experienced Chinese infiltration.” 

Similarly, for Latin America, a distinction should doubtless be drawn 
between the Caribbean zone, Portuguese America, the Northern States, and 
Argentina and Chile; but this is a controversial grouping with nothing final 
about it. Any such subdivision must needs be empirical. But we can at least 
attempt to formulate a practical criterion—even though it has no absolute 
value which may help the specialist in international relations who is still 
feeling his way. It is expedient to group a number of territories for an area 


1 This, of course, requires large-scale research, and as yet we have no comprehensive area study on the U.S.S.R. 
However, there are many individual studies dealing with a few problems that are considered essential, e.g. the 
symposium published by Waldemar Gurian: The Soviet Union. Background, Ideology, Reality, University of 
Notre-Dame Press, 1951, 216 pp., or Vera Dean: The United States and Soviet Russia (in the American 
foreign Policy Library), or Barrington Moore: Soviet Politics. The Dilemma of Power. Cambridge, Harvard 
University Press, 1950, 503 pp. Many works on Soviet Russia, including a few area studies, have naturally 
been published in the United States. 

2 However, a few authors do not hesitate to group States on a larger scale, e.g. the fine area study directed by 

W. Gordon East and O. H. K. Spate: The Changing Map of Asia, London, Methuen, 1950, X, 414 pp., studying 

the whole continent of Asia. 
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study: (a) when this group presents some unity of character (geographical, 
ethnical, linguistic, historical, economic, and so forth) affording every 
likelihood of all the components of the group having certain features in com- 
mon in the matter of international relations; (b) when none of the elements 
in this group has such a pronounced individuality—on account of its long 
history, its large population and the brilliance of its civilization—that its 
differentiating features outweigh those it has in common with the rest. 

And so, although area studies of Scandinavia and the Iberian peninsula 
may very well be envisaged, it is questionable whether an area study of Western 
Europe as a whole would be very profitable for research. In this part of the 
world, which has had such a chequered history, and has for so long been in the 
forefront of technical progress, it would surely be preferable, at least for 
the time being, to keep to the level of the State, at any rate for the most im- 
portant—the United Kingdom, France, Germany and Italy. Scientifically, 
this would seem to be the soundest method as it would dispense with unduly 
complex analyses. The desire of many Western Europeans to federate their 
countries has nothing to do with this technical consideration. It should be 
remembered that area studies are a scientific investigation and must not be 
governed by such normative considerations as aspirations for European union. 
At the present stage it is not at all certain that the fundamental factors un- 
derlying the international life of each great European country are sufficiently 
alike to warrant any general scientific study. 


Ill 


The most difficult task facing the authors of area studies is the choice of 
disciplines to which recourse must be had in order to give an adequate survey 
of the international life of the country or group of countries under consider- 
ation. Every geographical area is naturally a special case and raises its own 
particular problems. None the less, a systematic study should be made, 
drawing upon every study that may furnish worthwhile information. The 
safest rule, then, is to overlook nothing that may prove useful, and for this it 
is necessary to feel one’s way. The specialists in every subject who are asked 
to contribute must be carefully guided by the director of the work, who must 
needs be a specialist in international relations. Basically, at the present stage, 
the success of an area study depends primarily on the persons conducting it. 
Without skilful, firm guidance, each scientist is liable to produce a study 
excellent in itself, but not quite suited to the common aim. A set of first-rate 
studies may together form a very poor area study. The analysis of facts is not 
enough; synthesis is also needed, and to achieve such synthesis in this type 
of work the first requirement is to see that each specialist produces not a study 
“on its own”? of merely isolated interest, but that he makes his contribution 
to a joint work which must lead to conclusions. The editor therefore has a 
vital part to play in ensuring unity of approach and co-ordination between 
the different parts of the work. It is strictly possible to have an area study 
written by one man, as in the case of the above-mentioned American Foreign 
Policy Library. Synthesis is then easier. But there is a very serious risk of many 
chapters being somewhat superficial or of the work’s having certain 
gaps. 

Apart from this question of personal guidance, a few elementary rules may 
be laid down. Three subjects are of paramount importance in the study of 
international relations: history, geography and sociology. We cannot 
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here dwell at length on their use,! though a few remarks are called for. 

History affords the only means of distinguishing between what is permanent 
and what is accidental in the international life of any country. It is the key 
explaining the interrelationship of facts and, though it is neither all explanatory 
nor self-sufficient, it clearly reveals the difference between recurring factors 
and those that are radically new. Imagine an area study on Ireland. History 
shows us that from the seventeenth century to the mid-nineteenth century, 
this country had difficulty in feeding an overcrowded population. An unfore- 
seeable climatic accident put an end to this situation, or at least paved the 
way for its change: in 1846, the potato harvest was so meagre that it resulted 
in appalling famine. This started off the largest-scale emigration movement in 
history, relatively to the total size of the population. Now that Ireland has 
won her independence, it has a far smaller population than 110 years ago. 
This shows how history can help us to distinguish between the permanent 
factors (over-population and poverty) and the accidental factors (the famine 
of 1846-47). These two factors must be considered together in order to explain 
the international life of present-day Ireland, if only because a large number 
of the Irish emigrated to the United States of America and there gained an 
influence which is of no small account in the international situation of Eire. 

It is for the director of the area study, when dealing with a given geographical 
area, to draw upon history in all its different aspects: the international history 
of the country (its frontiers, power and relations with other countries) ; its 
economic and social history, revealing the phases and rate of its technological 
development, the discovery or exhaustion of natural resources, the reper- 
cussions of economic and social events on the political and cultural vitality of 
the country, the growth and promotion of new social classes, and so on; the 
history of institutions showing their connexion with international life; demo- 
graphic and religious history and the history of thought. All these factors 
play their part—though, be it noted, a limited part—in an area study, which 
is not a historical work aimed at giving a complete account of events. History 
only serves to show the constant and non-recurring factors and to distinguish 
fundamental from accidental data. Like every branch of science used in an 
area study, it is a means and not an end. All it does is to furnish such con- 
clusions as the requirements of the subject call for. It is for the director of 
the work to determine, in consultation with the specialists, what those 
requirements are. 

For geography, it is enough to apply the principles outlined above. The 
international life of a territory or group of territories is obviously moulded by 
physical, human and economic geography; but it is no less obvious that these 
factors play only a limited part and cannot explain everything. Human 
beings, quite independently of the geographic setting, are responsible for many 
important phenomena.’ Accordingly, the area study should not be a purely 
geographic enquiry—interesting though this may be—with little bearing on 
the study of international relations. All geography will do is to furnish very 
clear-cut conclusions as to the relationship between the spatial considerations 
emerging from geographical studies, and the international life of the area 
under consideration. It will be noted that it is usually human beings rather 
than nature that account for the “differentiation” between territories. An 
artificial historical frontier, such as that separating Canada from the United 


1 Corbett’s article already mentioned clearly brings out the specific nature of international relations studies in 


contrast to diplomatic history. : 
* Cf. Gottmann’s book: La politique des états et leur géographie and his article: “Geography and International 


Relations”, World Politics, January, 1951, pp. 153-73. 
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States of America, has always facilitated commercial contacts and movements 
of population. The no less artificial historical frontier separating France from 
Germany and Belgium has always been a path of invasions, and this has 
coloured all France’s foreign policy, one of the most constant features of which 
has been the concern to guarantee the security of this threatened zone. 
Geography thus affords but a partial, inadequate explanation of the role of a 
frontier in international life. So far as economic geography is concerned, the 
area study must likewise use merely the conclusions supplied. What would be 
the point of a long series of statistics having no bearing on international 
relations? The fact that France produces 11 million tons of steel is a 
phenomenon which, for us, is of no importance except with reference to 
other issues such as France’s steel requirements; is France self-sufficient? is steel 
one of its most important products? what is its place in world output? in relation 
to German output? (the political importance of this economic phenomenon 
may thus be analysed). 

The difficulty in geography, as in history, is to choose exactly what is 
significant. Here, again, the responsibility rests with the director of the work, 
assisted by the specialists contributing to it. 

Sociology! is of comparable value for area studies, and only its under- 
developed state prevents its being used on the same scale as the two above- 
mentioned sciences. The study of social groups should provide a yardstick of 
their political and cultural influence, their receptivity or impermeability to 
outside influence and their role in international economic life. The special 
value of sociological investigation in an area study is that, instead of having 
the given territory treated as one great homogeneous block (which would 
assuredly be a distortion of the facts), it enables a distinction to be drawn 
between various categories and fine shades. All forms of sociological research 
may prove useful. For France, for instance, Gabriel Le Bras’ works on religious 
sociology reveal the relative importance of religious factors in political and 
cultural life. The works on electoral sociology being conducted under the 
guidance of André Siegfried and Francois Goguel show, among other things, 
the strength of the Communist movement in France, which, as may be readily 
imagined, is a vital factor in explaining the international life of France. Psycho- 
sociology will go hand-in-hand with sociology proper. Mr. Gottmann, in the 
work I have already mentioned, dwells at length on what he terms “‘icono- 
graphy” as a factor in differentiation. Iconography implies the whole body of 
concepts, ideas, group instincts, beliefs and myths. The study of iconography 
is obviously a difficult matter and may be based on studies of national 
stereotypes,? but they must be supplemented by other studies of group 
psychology, whose conclusions may be profitably recorded in the area study. 

History, geography and sociology then must form the core of any area 
study. The director of the work, who must, above all, be a specialist in inter- 
national relations, should have a good grounding in these three disciplines. 
But there is obviously an infinite variety of other disciplines which must be 
called into play, according to the geographic area under consideration,’ e.g. 
anthropology, linguistics, literature, arts, a study of economic and social 
thought, religious science or even climatology, zoology and botany or, in quite 
another field, constitutional law, civil and administrative law, and so on. 


‘An important article by Inkeles: “Understanding a Foreign Society. A Sociologist’s View”, World Politics, 
January, 1951, pp. 269-80. 

* Cf. in this connexion the Autumn 1951 issue of International Social Science Bulletin. 

* Cf. an interesting discussion on this subject with reference to the U.S.S.R., K. A. Wittfogel: “Russia and Asia. 

Problems of Contemporary Area Studies and International Relations”, World Politics, July, 1950, pp. 445-62. 
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Their choice is a complex matter demanding of the director of the work, wide 
culture, discrimination and a sound general knowledge of the country being 
studied. Anthropology, for instance, is of little importance in explaining the 
international life of France, in which a fundamental part is played by currents 
of thought. This approach could doubtless be reversed for a study of the 
Caribbean zone. Similarly, the politics and cultural life of the Arab League 
countries are incomprehensible without a thorough study of Moslem theology, 
whereas, in South Africa, religious life is a less important factor in international 
relations than racial problems. Apart from the three basic disciplines, I feel 
that some degree of empiricism is inevitable at the present stage in selecting 
the branches of science to be used in an area study. Stricter criteria may 
possibly emerge as progress is made with such studies. For the time being, we 
may rest content with an imperfect but workable solution. 


Two main conclusions, I feel, follow from this necessarily cursory survey. 
The first is that the director of an area study plays a vital part in selecting 
the geographic area for study and in determining the sciences that may be 
most profitably used. He will discuss with each contributor exactly what is 
expected of him. This requires sound knowledge of the region being studied 
as well as complete open-mindedness to save him attempting to foist a priori 
conclusions on the specialists and thus jeopardize the objectivity of the whole 
work. As in the case of the collection Modern France mentioned above, it would 
even be preferable for the different authors to arrive occasionally at contra- 
dictory results. This proves that Professor Earle, who directed the work, was 
careful not to impose his views. The second conclusion is that the area study 
must be conducted by a team, whether each of the team members writes part of 
the work himself or leaves it to a single author. The ability to discern the 
basic factors underlying the international life of the country presupposes full 
awareness of the complexity of the problems involved—a complexity that is 
revealed by the numerous points of contact between the various branches of 
study used. These points of contact are best realized by discussing the problems 
together, if the director, himself a specialist in international relations, keeps 
in close touch with his team of scientists, each of whom is a specialist in one 
branch of study, but familiar with the study or international relations. 

It will also be seen from this hasty survey that the area study is a new form 
of enquiry whose importance is gradually emerging, though its exact limits 
have not yet been clearly defined; hence this attempt to clarify the principles 
of method is necessarily tentative. My primary aim was to give a summary 
and preliminary synthesis, on the basis of the various works published, with 
their encouraging results and imperfection which in themselves are illumin- 
ating. Such a synthesis will be useful in so far as it stimulates reactions, 
discussion and further work along the same lines. 

The scientific and human value of a better knowledge of foreign coun- 
tries is so obvious that any attempt, however humble, to improve this knowledge 
is bound to be well worth while. 
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AREA STUDIES AND THE STUDY 
OF INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 


Hans J. MorceENTHAU 


Area studies, both historically and analytically, form a part of that field of 
knowledge which is called international relations. The type of area study 
which is prevalent today owes its existence to the practical need to prepare 
members of the armed forces ‘for service in foreign countries during the second 
world war. Those who were expected to take responsible positions in foreign 
countries had to get acquainted as quickly as possible with the language, 
geography, culture, and history of those countries. Not only were these training 
courses successful in their immediate purpose; they also put into sharp focus 
intellectual advantages which could be reaped from an attempt to understand 
a foreign area not in terms of the traditional academic disciplines but, as it 
were, in terms of the characteristics and problems of the area itself upon which 
the methods of all the relevant disciplines would be brought to bear. The 
process by which this objective is to be accomplished is generally called 
“integration”; the effect of this process upon the minds of the student goes 
by the name of “cross-fertilization”’. 

In order to understand what area studies, thus conceived, are able to 
contribute to the study of international relations, it is first necessary to under- 
stand the basic problems to which the recognition of international relations 
and area studies as academic disciplines has given rise. This investigation will 
show that these two novel academic disciplines must solve the same basic 
problems. If one wants to put the issue in epigrammatic and, therefore, 
oversimplified form, one might say that the main problem, as yet unsolved, 
that confronts these two academic “‘disciplines” is that they have not been able 
to acquire intellectual discipline. They have no intellectually valid focus 
which could give unity to their intellectual endeavours, and they have no 
common method by which the results of their investigations could be tested. 

These deficiencies have been as obvious in the study of international relations 
as they are in area studies. They are the more obvious in the latter since area 
studies have made integration their main claim for recognition as an academic 
discipline. Area studies are in the process of showing—and the most mature 
discussion! of their problems shows it with particular clarity—that they stand 
and fall with the precise formulation of a relevant problem to which different 
academic disciplines are to contribute. If area studies can demonstrate in 
practice that success in international studies, area or otherwise, depends 
upon the precise definition of a common problem and the sharp focus of all 
relevant research upon that problem, they will indeed have made an out- 
standing contribution to the study of international relations. 


I 


When after the first world war the study of international relations gained re- 
cognition as an independent academic discipline, it had three main intellectual 


? Julian H. Steward, Area Research: Theory and Practice (New York: Social Science Research Council, 1950, 
Bulletin 63). 
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interests: history, international law, and political reform. It is not by ac- 
cident that the first two occupants of the first chair of international politics, 
the one which was founded in 1919 at the University of Wales, were distin- 
guished historians, Professors Zimmern and Webster. There can of course be 
no doubt that knowledge of history and, more particularly, of diplomatic 
history forms an indispensable element of international relations; but, as 
shall be shown later in this paper, while the student of international relations 
must have a thorough knowledge of history, his intellectual interest is not 
identical with that of the historian. ; 

Obviously, the intellectual interest of international relations is in the 
present and the future rather than in the past and, especially in the inter- 
war years, that interest was conceived in terms of international law. Inter- 
national relations were considered to move on two different levels: the legal one 
which presented the rules by which States were supposed to act, and the 
empirical one which showed how they actually did act in view of the rules of 
international law. Thus general history, diplomatic history, and international 
law became three cornerstones of the study of international relations. 

The fourth cornerstone of the study of international relations is less easy to 
identify. For it is formed by the aspirations for a better world, morally respect- 
able in themselves, but vaguely conceived and identified with whatever 
remedy seems to be fashionable at a particular time. Thus we find that the 
focus of academic interest changes continuously in accordance with the 
preferences of public opinion, centring on disarmament one day, the League 
of Nations or the United Nations another, world government or regional 
federation another again. 

The interstices between those four cornerstones are filled in with an inco- 
herent collection of fragmentary knowledgeranging the whole gamut ofacademic 
disciplines and having only one thing in common: that they transcend the 
boundaries of a particular nation. The tone is set in the letter offering in 1919 
a chair of international politics to the University of Wales and describing 
its purposes as “‘the study of those related problems of law and politics, of 
ethics and economics, which are raised by the project of a League of Nations, 
and for the encouragement of a truer understanding of civilizations other than 
our own”. Reading the voluminous proceedings of the International Institute 
of Intellectual Co-operation which in the inter-war years dedicated much 
of its work to the discussion of international relations as an academic discipline, 
one cannot but be struck by the amorphousness of the discussion and the 
vagueness of the results. One speaker seems to have well summarized the 
consensus of those meetings when he said: _ 

_“The science of international relations has primarily a descriptive charac- 
ter. It is somewhat in the order of the contemporary history of nations, covering 
all fields: economics, trade, exchange, movement of production, of goods, 

_of currency, as well as politics and culture. . . . The factor uniting the prob- 
lems which form the science of international relations is their international 
character, that is to say, the tie which is created among all domains of social 
life when that life transgresses the limits of one single nation and influences 
the relations among nations.”’? 

The same consensus is reflected in the ironic comment, rare in its critical 
detachment, yet typical in its bias in favour of international law, of another 
speaker who expressed himself thus: 

“One can without doubt call international any phenomenon because it 


1 Antoni Deryng, Coopération intellectuelle, No. 68-69, Paris, 1936, p. 33. Translated from the French by the 
author. 
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belongs to all countries. Anything one wants to then becomes international. 
From this point of view, seasickness is an international fact; not only does one 
experience it on all oceans; but there are societies against that disease, and 
one can conceive of an international league whose purpose it is to do research 
and compare the methods with which to combat the disease. Yet the question 
remains outside our field of inquiry until one concerns oneself with the con- 
clusion of an international convention obligating vessels to equip themselves 
with certain medicines which are recognized as necessary for the protection 
against seasickness. 

“I beg your pardon for having chosen that imaginary example. I wanted 
only to indicate the need for a narrow definition of international studies.” 

The organization of academic teaching and research in international rela- 
tions has largely reflected the vagueness and eclecticism of the theoretical 
conception of international relations as an academic discipline. There has 
been a general tendency to divide the field of international relations into a 
number of subdivisions whose common denominator is their transcendence of 
national boundaries either geographically or functionally. These subdivisions 
were selected from the traditional academic disciplines either in toto, such as 
international law and international economics, or rearranged through the 
selection of individual courses taken from different disciplines. Thus all the 
courses which, for instance, had a reference to Russia in their title would be 
grouped under the area heading of Russia. 

It could not have passed unnoticed that the intellectual unity of an academic 
field, thus established, was bound to be of a most superficial nature and that 
where there occurred real integration and cross-fertilization among several 
academic disciplines, credit was due to the creative process occurring in the 
minds of outstanding students rather than to the academic organization of 
the field. Attempts have therefore been made in recent years to give inter- 
national relations the unity of an academic discipline by buttressing the eclectic 
organization of the field with a general or “‘core’”’ course or number of courses 
which are supposed to present the distinctive characteristics of international 
relations as an academic discipline. This core generally covers the fields of 
international law, international organization, international politics, inter- 
national economics, international geography, American and European 
diplomatic history, with such additions as meet the preferences of individual 
institutions. Most textbooks in the field reflect the eclectic character of this 
core. For such a core, if it has no focus other than that of the “international” 
character of international relations, cannot help being as eclectic and disparate 
as the field itself. 


II 


The problems with which area studies must cope, in order to live up to the 
promise of integration and cross-fertilization, are similar, mutatis mutandis, 
to those with which the academic discipline of international relations has dealt 
thus far without spectacular success. The central problem is again that of focus 
and method. 

We have already pointed to the practical needs of warfare which have given 
rise to the recognition of area studies as a major academic discipline. Practical 


1 Paul Mantoux, Coopération intellectuelle, No. 57-58, Paris, 1935, p. 490. Translated from the French by the 
author, 
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needs, if on a higher intellectual level, still provide one of the major arguments 
in favour of area studies; they are also apparent in the selection of the areas 
most frequently studied. Russia and the Far East vie with Latin America for 
the attention of students and the commitment of resources. It is not by accident 
that it is with those areas that American foreign policy is primarily concerned 
and that, at least with regard to the first two of them, knowledge is fragmentary 
and the supply of experts available for government service falls drastically 
below demand. Nor is it an accident that the areas around which area studies 
are centred are generally defined in terms which coincide with the areas of 
political interest. 

Aside from the training of prospective government officials, area studies 
are frequently motivated by the recognition of America’s predominant place 
in world affairs, which necessitates a knowledge of the world with which the 
United States must deal as friend or foe. This higher level of practicality 
entails the desire to learn all the facts about all the regions of the world. Since 
the regions of prime political importance seem already to be adequately 
covered, late comers among university administrations have been known to 
search for empty spaces on the map which they might cover with an institute 
for area studies. Underlying this tendency is the conviction that knowledge of 
unknown areas is useful in itself and that the more knowledge of this kind 
there is, the better will we be able to understand the world and discharge our 
responsibilities towards it. 

The purely intellectual objectives which are connected with area studies— 
- generally in theory and sometimes also in practice—number three. One stands 
on the borderline between theory and practice, one is conceived from the 
perspective of the social sciences, and one from that of the humanities. Area 
studies are aimed at conveying the experience of cultural relativity which will 
enable us to do justice to foreign cultures in our intellectual judgment, moral 
evaluation, and esthetic appreciation and will at the same time enable us to 
deal effectively with foreign areas, that is, on their own terms rather than 
through the imposition of our culture on theirs. Furthermore, area studies are 
expected to contribute to the development of a universal social science which 
will arise from the isolation, analysis, and comparison of similar phenomena 
in different cultures. Finally, they are supposed to provide the intellectual and 
esthetic satisfaction which comes from the understanding of any culture in all 
its manifestations. 

These different objectives of area studies are not necessarily incompatible 
with one another. Yet it is obviously impossible to plan for all of them with 
equal emphasis at the same time. If they are all achieved at once, some of 
them are bound to be the by-products of those for the sake of which the studies 
were undertaken. There can be little doubt that in practice, as concerns the 
delimitation and selection of areas as well as the development of concrete 
research projects, practical considerations have generally prevailed over 
purely intellectual ones. 

An interdisciplinary science of areas, in order to be theoretically valid and 
practically useful, must be mindful of seven principles which apply to all 
social sciences, but which have been insufficiently heeded by area studies in 
particular and by international relations in general: 

First, anon-directive, “‘objective’’ social science is a contradiction in all terms. 
All social sciences, in so far as they deserve the name of science at all, cannot 
fail to reflect both the social Standort and the particular intellectual interest 
of the observer. A social science which strives for unattainable objectivity can 
at best collect the raw materials of science in the form of a mass of unrelated 
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or but superficially and irrelevantly related facts. Social science is of necessity 
science from a certain point of view, and that point of view is determined by the 
general factor of the over-all outlook of the scholar as well as by the special 
factor of the particular interest with which the scholar approaches the 
segment of social reality which he intends to investigate. 

Secondly, it follows that the quantity of facts collected is not necessarily 
proportionate to the quantity of truth discovered. In order to understand a 
particular area it is not necessary, even if it were possible, to know all the facts 
about it. Nor is it true that our knowledge of the world around us increases 
necessarily with the number of areas investigated and the number of facts 
known about those areas. 

Thirdly, regardless of whether the immediate purpose of area research is 
theoretical or practical, only a theoretical approach to area research can assure 
useful practical results, which are not useful merely by accident. A non- 
theoretical approach to area research can do no more than elaborate upon the 
commonsense approach which the layman uses when he must solve a practical 
problem. An area study, to be useful not only for the practical problems raised 
by yesterday’s news but for a whole series of practical problems to be expected 
in the future, must rest on theoretical foundations which are able to support 
a whole series of practical solutions by virtue of their theoretical nature. 

Fourthly, an area for research is not necessarily identical with a geo- 
graphical, political orcultural area. The definition ofthe area and of the problems 
to be investigated within the area is a function of the intellectual interest of the 
scholar. Theoretically, then, one can imagine as many definitions of areas and 
of area problems as there are scholars interested in that particular region. 
In practice, of course, the number of area definitions and problem selections 
is limited by the number of legitimate intellectual interests with which 
members of a certain culture will approach other areas at a particular 
time. Obviously scholarly interest in Latin America today is focused in a 
certain way by the general intellectual interests of our culture in which 
all potentially interested scholars partake. 

Fifthly, it follows from this observation that the interdisciplinary approach 
to area studies which is likely to proceed by way of integration and to result 
in cross-fertilization must be more than the addition of a number of different 
disciplines concerned with the same area and the same problems within that 
area. The unifying element in an interdisciplinary area study is not the common 
concern with an area nor even the common concern with certain problems 
within that area. It is rather the identity of focus directed toward the same 
problems within the same area which gives unity to an interdisciplinary area 
study. In other words, representatives of different disciplines stand, as it were, 
on the same hill looking in the same direction at the same object and try to 
discern the same thing about this object, be it its nature, its movements, 
its influence upon other objects, or the influence to which it is subjected by 
other objects, and the like. These onlookers differ, however, in the kind of 
instruments they use in order to discern the common object of their intellectual 
curiosity. This is integrated area research. 

Since the different scholars use different instruments on the same object, 
they are bound to see different qualities in that object. By communicating 
to each other what they have seen, the minds of all concerned correlate the 
results of the researches of the others with their own. This mutual communica- 
tion is what is called “‘cross-fertilization’”’. 

Sixthly, the different disciplines which are brought to bear upon an area 
problem are not equal with each other. If they were, true and full integration 
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would be impossible. We have said that integrated research means that 
different disciplines want to know the same thing about the same object. But 
who determines what that same thing is going to be? Area research may 
centre upon the economic structure of the Siamese village, and then it is 
economics which determines the common object of intellectual curiosity, and 
the other disciplines called in for co-operation, such as anthropology, geo- 
graphy, political science, must subordinate their own specific interests to the 
interests of economics. Or we are interested in the political structure of the 
Siamese village, and then it is political science which sets the theme and deter- 
mines the outlook of the auxiliary sciences. In one word, interdisciplinary 
area research requires more “discipline” than disciplinary research; for it 
requires the subordination of the specific interests of certain disciplines to the 
dominant one. Integration requires a hierarchy of interests in which one 
interest has the function of integrating the others. 

Seventhly, underlying all area research must be the awareness that all the 
specific manifestations of a particular culture contain an element of univer- 
sality, however undiscoverable or unprovable it may be in a particular instance. 
Area research, then, must take into account an element that transcends the 
limits of any particular area. More than that, it is this transcendent element 
which makes area research possible in the first place. For if we could not 
assume that, while investigating a foreign area, we should find not only 
things that are strange but also things that are familiar, we would not be able 
even to try to understand a foreign area and would face it uncomprehendingly. 

The element of universality, transcending any particular area and common 
to all, may be called human nature. However different its specific mani- 
festations at different times and places, itis the same everywhere andatall times. 
Without assuming its identity in time and space, we could see in other cultures, 
past or present, nothing more than either a mass of incomprehensible facts or 
else a distorted image of our own culture. Thus every historian and area 
specialist must assume implicitly the identity of human nature in time and 
space in order to be able to understand at all, however loudly he may deny 
its existence. It is at this point that we come face to face with what is perhaps 
the most serious shortcoming of contemporary area studies. 

Contemporary area studies assume that the key to the understanding of a 
foreign area lies in the investigation of the specific phenomena which make 
up that area. If we want to understand China we must study China; if we 
want to understand France we must study France. Yet might it not be said 
that, in order to understand China or France or any other area, it is first 
necessary to understand mankind of which all areas are but particular mani- 
festations? If I know something about human nature as such, I know some- 
thing about Chinese and Frenchmen, for I know something about all men. 
It is true that this something I know about all men is general and liable to 
lead me astray if I try to explain through it the concreteness of a particular 
historic situation. Yet without such a conception of human nature, made 
articulate in a philosophy of man and society, a foreign area can be no more 
than a mysterious oddity, attractive or repulsive as the case may be, and at 
best to be understood in terms of one’s own culture. 

That this is not mere idle speculation everyday experience shows. Why is 
it that I am able to understand the Homeric heroes or Chaucer’s pilgrims 
without having mastered the area research of ancient Troy and medieval 
England? Why is it that I am able to comprehend the domestic and foreign 
policies of contemporary Russia without being an area specialist in the Russian 
field? Why is it that I have a general understanding of contemporary China 
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while I am virtually ignorant about China as an area? Why is it that the 
members of the British foreign service have been traditionally trained in the 
humanities and more particularly in the classics and then sent in succession 
to the four corners of the earth, showing frequently superb understanding of 
the areas in which they worked? The answer to these questions has already 
been given: if you know something about man as such you know something 
about all men. You know a least the contours of human nature which, when 
superimposed upon a concrete situation, may get blurred here and there and 
which always lack specific content and colour. It is for area studies to provide 
an empirical check upon their correctness and that specific content and 
colour. This, then, is not a plea to give up area studies, as at present executed, 
and to revive a humanistic approach, but rather to realize the limitations of 
both. The future of area studies seems to lie in a combination of both 
approaches, with the emphasis upon one or the other according to the 
qualifications and preferences of the group undertaking such research. 

A word might be said in passing about the lessons to be learned from the 
traditional classical studies which frequently have been referred to as the 
prototype of the area studies of our day. This they are not; for what distin- 
guishes traditional classical and contemporary area studies is exactly the 
philosophical orientation in the former and lack of such orientation in the 
latter. The rationale underlying classical studies was no practical purpose or 
curiosity for its own sake or a special research interest, but the conviction that 
in the civilization of ancient Greece and Rome the nature of man in all its 
manifestations could be detected in its purest form, to be emulated by the 
generations to come. The error of that approach was its cultural absolutism 
which took classical civilization to be the norm by which all other civilizations 
were to be judged. The truth of classical studies, largely ignored by contem- 
porary area studies, is to be found in their conviction, accepted as self-evident, 
that the study of any civilization requires an underlying conception of the 
nature of man which gives direction and form to the research to be undertaken. 


III 


Since what is wrong with area studies also handicaps international relations 
as an academic discipline, the remedies in both cases must be, mutatis mutandis, 
the same. We have seen that international relations has concerned itself 
indiscriminately with everything that is ‘international’, that is, that transcends 
the limits of a particular nation. To establish an academic discipline with the 
adjective ‘‘international’’ as its focus is obviously no more possible than to 
centre one on the adjective “‘national’’. Such attempts, on the national or 
international level, will either lead to the restoration, by dint of their own 
logic, of the traditional academic disciplines and consequently to the frustration 
of interdisciplinary integration, or else to the drowning of all discipline in a 
chaotic mass of unrelated data which will at best receive from the ever- 
changing whims of public opinion a semblance of order and direction. 

The need for a principle of order and a focus, narrower than the mere 
reference to things international and more germane to the things we want to 
know when we study international relations, could not have been lost on 
university administrations which were responsible for the organization of 
research and teaching in the field of international relations. The idea of the 
core, composed of what is considered to be the more important academic 
disciplines bearing upon international relations, has resulted from the 
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recognition of that need. Yes it was a step in the wrong direction. The idea of 
the core fails to distinguish between the need for multidisciplinary knowledge 
without which international relations cannot be understood, and the require- 
ment of a principle of order or focus for intellectual curiosity without which 
no academic discipline can exist. The idea of the core accepts the former while 
rejecting the latter. 

An expert in international relations must of course know something about 
international law, international organization, international politics, internatio- 
naleconomics, international geography, diplomatic history. If he knows nothing 
more than that he possesses a collection of fragmentary knowledge taken from 
different disciplines; if he is able to integrate these fragments of knowledge 
into a new discipline called international relations, as has already been 
pointed out, he does so by virtue of the integrative powers of his mind, not 
because of the training he has received. International relations, like area 
studies, must have a focus and it cannot be law, politics, economics, geography, 
and what not at the same time. Not all that is important to know about inter- 
national relations can have the same value as the integrating principle and 
focus of an academic discipline. International relations as an academic disci- 
pline, no less than area studies, requires a hierarchy of intellectual interests 
one of which is predominant providing the principle of integration, while the 
others are subsidiary, supplying the knowledge necessary for the satisfaction of 
the predominant interest. 

What is the predominant interest of international relations as an academic 
discipline? Two different answers must be given to that question. The first is 
identical with the one which we gave when we raised the same question with 
regard to area studies. That is to say, the possible predominant interests are as 
numerous as are the legitimate objects of intellectual curiosity. It is, then, 
as legitimate to put economics in the centre of international relations as it is 
to put law or geography there and to subordinate other disciplines to the 
predominant economic, legal, or geographical interests. In this view as many 
“sciences” of international relations are possible as there exist predominant 
interests which correspond to legitimate objects of intellectual curiosity. 

This answer to our question opens up three possibilities for academic 
organization. First, it is possible to deal with international relations, thus 
conceived, in the different established departments which are selected 
according to the predominant interest of the scholar and student. International 
economics would then be dealt with in the department of economics, which 
would request such aid from other departments as it needed. Second, special 
academic organizations can be established with one predominant interest as 
their focus. Thus one can visualize a department or institute of international 
economics which would group subsidiary disciplines around international 
economics as its centre. Finally, a flexible programme can be established, 
particularly useful for undergraduate instruction, as allowing students to 
select within a department or committee of international relations a number of 
different combinations, which, however, all centre around one discipline which 
a student must master. It may be noted in passing that this last arrangement 
has been put into practice by some of the leading area institutes and schools 
of international relations. 

The other answer to the question as to what the predominant interest of 
international relations must be assumes that among a number of legitimate 
interests there is in a particular period of history one or the other which 
demands special attention. Today most institutions and students have turned 
" to the study of international relations because of their interest in world politics. 
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The primacy of politics over all other interests, in fact as well as in thought, 
in so far as the relations among nations and areas are concerned, needs only 
to be mentioned to be recognized. The recognition of this primacy of politics 
cannot but lead to the suggestion that among the legitimate predominant 
interests upon which international relations as an academic discipline might 
be focused international politics should take precedent over all others. The 
educator must ask himself which among the many foci of international rela- 
tions is most important for the student’s interest to centre upon, and the scholar 
must ask himself which among the many perspectives from which one can 
investigate international problems is most important from the theoretical and 
practical point of view. For all those at least whose general philosophy of man 
and society suggests the paramount importance of politics, conceived as a 
struggle for power among individuals and groups, the answer must be in 
favour of international politics. And this is indeed the answer which the most 
authoritative discussions of the subject give. 

For the academic organization of the discipline of international relations 
this answer can mean two different things. It can mean the establishment of 
departments, committees, or schools which focus on international politics, 
subordinating other disciplines to it. Or it can mean that international rela- 
tions is dealt with in this same way by that traditional academic discipline 
whose main subject matter is supposed to be the study of politics in all its 
manifestations, that is, the department of political science. The advisability 
of this solution will depend upon whether a department of political science 
actually puts the study of politics in the centre of its endeavours or whether— 
as most of them do—it merely offers a disparate collection of courses whose 
common denominator is a vague and general relation to the activities of the 


State. 


THE CONTRIBUTION 
OF ANTHROPO-GEOGRAPHY 
AND ECONOMIC SURVEY TO AREA STUDIES 


JEAN GOTTMANN - 


Few branches of science deserve more credit than anthropo-geography for 
the importance which area studies have recently acquired. Anthropo- 
geography may indeed claim to have been the pioneer in that particular 
field. Modern geography originated at the end of the nineteenth century as a 
result of the increasing need for a link between the physical and natural 
sciences on the one hand, and the human and social sciences on the other. 
To what extent could the “environment” explain, determine or influence the 
behaviour of individuals and groups of men? That fundamental problem 
has been and still remains the point of departure of modern geographical 


1 Grayson Kirk, The Study of International Relations in American Colleges and Universities (New York: Council 
on Foreign Relations, 1947); Frederick S. Dunn, ‘‘The Present Course of International Relations Research,” 
World Politics, Vol. II, No. 2 (October 1949), pp. 80-95. 
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studies. They have come in consequence to collect anthropo-geographical 
data, hoping to establish general principles of lasting validity. 

Students of geography very soon realized the imperative need for a regional 
method: their field of enquiry was the earth’s surface, a space possessed of very 
little uniformity, highly differentiated in fact, and which had, in addition, 
been organized by mankind over a long period. Localization came to be 
regarded as the prime requisite for precision in study of the environment. 
Thenceforward anthropo-geography could not avoid concentrating on the 
study of regions, that is to say of strictly demarcated portions of the total area 
of space available for human occupation. It was very natural therefore that 
specialists in anthropo-geography should have contributed so much to regional 
studies, as regards both method, and the number and quality of works. 

Starting from the principle of co-ordinating data supplied by the natural 
sciences and the sciences of man, the geographical method covered a variety 
of facts which it grouped according to their arrangement in space, within a 
given area or compartment of it, namely the region studied. The phenomena 
which the anthropo-geographer had to explain were themselves varied: 
i demographic, economic, social or political. They covered the whole organiza- 
‘ tion of space effected by mankind, and that organization was at the same time 
: the economy of the globe. It came within the field of geography because it 
consisted of relations in space; as organization it also came within the field 
of economics. Anthropo-geographical studies at an early stage accorded an 
important place to investigation of economic activity. Long chapters in 
regional studies, often the most important ones, have been devoted to these 
economic data, and it is interesting to note at the outset a close connexion 
between writers who may be called the fathers of both anthropo-geography 
and modern economics. 

A better idea will be obtained of the contribution made to area studies by 
these subjects if we first describe the development of the concepts involved, 
and then go on to mention and analyse the works which constitute the most 
important landmarks. 


THE WORKS OF THE ‘‘FATHERS’’ (EIGHTEENTH AND NINETEENTH 
CENTURIES) 


The principle of regional differentiation made its appearance in Europe in the 
eighteenth century in the works of writers who are classed as “economists”. 
From 1700 onwards in France as well as England, an interest developed in 
carefully and widely documented studies on certain regions of the realm; the 
survey principle was, in fact, emerging. The first book to set forth the doctrine 
and method was Vauban’s Projet de dime royale (the first edition was printed in 1707, 
although it had been submitted to Louis XIV in manuscript several years 
previously). It is not surprising that a great engineer who had been responsible 
for so many fortifications, roads, canals and ports and who, at the end of a long 
and brilliant career, had turned his attention to the economic and financial 
state of France, should have advised the king to obtain accurate information 
about the situation and problems in the various parts of his dominions. Econo- 
mic historians have singled out from the Projet de dime royale the plan for a general 
income tax, but they have too frequently forgotten that the greater part of 
the book was concerned with the basis of its assessment. Vauban called for a 
detailed census of the population and for full statistical, geographical and 
economic monographs on each region of the realm; he recommended that an 
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Atlas de la France should be compiled for the use of the royal government; 
and he illustrated the value of regional studies in two typical monographs, 
one of a poor region, Vézelay, and the other of a rich one, Rouen, and by 
model questionnaires for use in such studies. 

Vauban’s works have had a much greater influence on research method 
than has been recognized. Vauban has erroneously been called the first of 
the physiocrats because he emphasized the importance of the soil and agri- 
culture. What he really stressed was the whole regional complex, not just 
the soil. We find an almost direct influence of his method in Albert Deman- 
geon, an authority on anthropo-geography and regional studies at the begin- 
ning of the twentieth century.! 

About 1750 a short and little known work was published under the title 
of Géographie politique; its author, at that time a young student, was to become 
the great economist Turgot and to do much, in his capacity as intendant, to 
draw up model studies of regional problems for the French administration. 
Young Turgot’s ambitious and involved scheme covered all sides of modern 
anthropo-geography and added by way of conclusion a theory of the art of 
government. Though he soon abandoned this scheme and became an econo- 
mist and administrator, Turgot remained convinced of the importance of 
regional studies which could give, at a given moment and for a given country, 
a cross-section of history.2 With the encyclopaedists and naturalists collecting 
an increasing amount of information on the different parts of the globe, the 
earth’s variety was coming to appear more and more vast and complex. The 
inequalities of power and wealth existing in different countries gave rise to 
enquiry into the causes of such inequalities and their origin and development. 
Books like Adam Smith’s famous Enquiry into the Nature and Causes of the Wealth 
of Nations (1776) examined the general principles underlying the differentia- 
tion of countries. Montesquieu had already in another field led the way in a 
similar direction with his L’ Esprit des lois (1748). European thought was turning 
towards the problem of the differentiation of the areas of space accessible to 
mankind. 

In the nineteenth century, with the creation of large colonial empires, the 
revolt of colonies and particularly the industrial revolution, which introduced 
a much higher degree of economic specialization than had existed before, 
differentiation became a problem not only for philosophers, jurists and econo- 
mists, but for scientists as well. The systematic development of many regions 
of the earth by men and capital coming from other parts roused a marked 
interest in the scientific study of the natural suitability of regions for exploita- 
tion. At the same time the development of naval and military methods of 
warfare called for more accurate maps of possible theatres of operation. 
Biologists like Darwin and Humboldt travelled all over the world, while 
military or civilian missions began, with ordnance maps, to make a kind of 
spatial survey of the earth. Towards the end of the nineteenth century the 
natural sciences had collected such an abundance of information and 
progressed so far in general theory, that specialists in the human sciences felt 
impelled to draw upon all that scientifically amassed information in order to 
explain the great variety of maps they were making describing the distribution 
in space of human and sociai characteristics. 

Distribution in space and its cause were the chief concern of geographers 


? See my article “Vauban and Modern Geography”, Geographical Review, New York, vol. 34, January 1944, 
pp. ‘120-28. 

* See my article “De l’organisation de l’espace: considérations de géographie et d’économie”, Revue économique, 

Paris, I, May 1950, pp. 60-71. 
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at the beginning of the twentieth century. The works of Friedrich Ratzel in 
Germany, Paul Vidal de la Blache in France and Halford Mackinder in Great 
Britain all converge there from different starting points. Those three founders 
of schools laid the foundations of modern anthropo-geography as well as of 
the regional method; they had been preceded by writers who produced 
“universal geographies” describing the different parts of the world, the most 
famous of which is no doubt the monumental work of Elisée Reclus. Reclus’ 
books are characteristic of the early geographers’ attempts at description; 
modern geography has inherited from that age its concern with the landscape, 
the features of which have to be described but also analysed, explained and 
classified in certain categories. The method of Vidal de la Blache aims at 
giving a description supported and accompanied by explanation. And since 
in a description discrepancies and slight differences are even more important 
than uniformity and continuity, the geographer is soon obliged to stress the 
details or local phenomena. 

The local phenomena in a given region, even if it is a very small one like 
a province in France or a county in England or the United States, are in 
practice innumerable. To detail them would be an endless task. Nor are they 
all of equal importance. In describing a region and setting out and explaining 
its problems one is necessarily obliged to make a choice among the abundance 
of phenomena. This choice is largely an intuitive one, and therefore arbitrary. 
Here regional studies are in the nature of an art, which explains why the 
works produced, although they use the same sound and carefully taught 
method, in point of fact differ so greatly in appearance and above all in 
quality. 

A method, however, was needed and it will no doubt be generally agreed 
that from the beginning of the twentieth century two main contributions 
were made towards such a method: an endeavour to explain many of the 
characteristics of the landscape as well as of human activities in a given region 
by its natural, that is to say its physical and biological, characteristics, and an 
endeavour to explain them by past history. Since Ratzel, German geographers 
have undoubtedly chiefly stressed the biological characteristics of a region as 
determining its main features; whereas French geographers, following the 
tradition of Vidal de la Blache, have emphasized the legacy of the past and 
developmental factors. Controversy about what is known as “geographical 
determinism” has frequently been acute, andit has not always promoted 
co-operation between different schools. If one confines oneself spatially to a 
region and studies the effects of the relations established between the popula- 
tion and nature, one cannot as one probes deeper into the subject avoid, in 
the name of science itself, coming up against problems which belong more to 
metaphysics and religion: how far must mankind, wittingly or not, obey the 
laws of the physical environment? 

It may not be necessary for the geographer to go as far as that. The influence 
of climatic conditions on the animal cells and even on the genes is a fascinating 
field of study, but one which belongs to biology. Moreover, man’s instinctive 
reactions to certain factors of the physical environment is not of great 
importance to the anthropo-geographer, who is interested in individuals only 
as members of groups, of local or regional communities. Social life disciplines 
the individual not to react in the instinctive or “animal’’ way. Every society 
has its own code, which, each in its different way, teaches individuals to 
suppress most of their instinctive reactions. The more civilized the society, 
the better equipped it is, physically, technically and legally, to make it neces- 
sary and easy for the individual to obey its code. Studies of regional differentia- 
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tion and of the behaviour of local groups have gradually abandoned the 
unprofitable dispute about ‘‘determinism by the physical environment”? and 
come to recognize the predominant influence of economic and social structure. 

Such is the history of the methods contributed by geographical and economic 
workers to present-day area studies. 


THE CONTRIBUTION OF ANTHROPO-GEOGRAPHY 


Anthropo-geography has prepared the ground for area studies in three ways: 
it has evolved a method of field study and monograph writing, produced a 
large number of books on various regions examined on different scales, and 
enquired into the general principles governing the relations between pheno- 
mena of different kinds observed in the same region. 

The technique of regional studies has no doubt been perfected by various 
specialists in different countries. But no school has paid the subject so much 
attention, done so much work on it or produced such a large series of mono- 
graphs as the French school of geography based on the teaching of Paul Vidal 
de la Blache. The standard monograph, which has been used as a pattern in 
France and many other countries, is Albert Demangeon’s La Plaine Picarde 
(Paris, A. Colin, 1905; title of the popular edition: La Picardie et les régions 
voisines) ; this was soon followed by Raoul Blanchard’s monograph on Flanders, 
and by Jules Sion’s Les Paysans de la Normandie Orientale (Paris, 1909), the title 
of which indicates a slight shift of emphasis, stressing from the outset the 
population and even a certain predominant section of the population, instead 
of the region’s historical name. 

These two books by Demangeon and Sion remain classical, and a list of the 
works which have been modelled on and attempted to emulate them would 
be a long one. It is true that their importance is partly due to their style and 
the wide influence of the authors’ teaching; but their permanent and intrinsic 
worth lies in the happy way in which they balance analytic description of the 
physical environment and the part assigned to past history on the one hand, 
and the economic and social structure of the region on the other. These three 
main factors combine in different ways in each region to shape the landscape 
and to create the problems which are the subject of enquiry. 

Anthropo-geography has to draw on widely different branches of science to 
collect all the data it requires to depict a region. The traditional and clearly 
reasonable procedure is to begin by studying the geographical situation and 
boundaries of the territory, then to assemble the data of the natural sciences 
on climate (geophysics and meteorology), relief (geology and geomorphology), 
hydrography, soils, vegetation and fauna, and finally to enquire into the 
territory’s past and present population (size and characteristics), political 
and social structure, external relations and economy (agriculture, industries, 
communications and trade). In Vidal de la Blache as in Demangeon com- 
munications, broadly interpreted to cover both relations with areas outside 
the territory and the system of communications within it, are a factor that 
constantly plays a crucial part. As often happens with a securely established 
“school,” the regional monograph has tended in the generations following 
that of the great masters to imitate the standard model rather than the method 
observing the letter rather than the spirit. All too often works dealing with 
specific problems and not with the region as a whole follow the classical 
pattern and begin with facts about the physical environment. Geographers, 
however, are coming more and more to understand that the subject’s real 
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contribution lies in the field of interrelations: action and reaction between a 
type of soil and a type of farming, between a type of relief and a type of 
economy, between a particular climate and a particular population 
density, etc. 

It is the aim and chief contributon of anthropo-geography to relate together 
the data of a very wide variety of specialists in other fields, ranging from 
geology to economics. A further contribution of no less importance is a study 
of the relations in space revealed by an analysis of the geographical situation 
of phenomena, and the method of their cartographical representation. These 
constitute a very important double contribution to method. 

Some geographical studies have attempted to get down to detail, and in 
many countries there has been a prolification of monographs on very small 
regions in which the writer has allowed himself to mention and describe 
practically everything. The general usefulness of these ‘“‘microscope studies’’ 
varies greatly. Strict spatial limitation does not necessarily result in deeper 
insight. These works on small areas are easier to write; synthesis, particularly 
in their case, requires less skill and labour. Contrasted with them are the great 
synthetic works dealing with regions on a continental scale. Both the small 
and the large scale are important; valuable works have been published of both 
kinds, as well as others of purely local significance. 

Anthropo-geography has not only provided area studies with a valuable 
analytic and synthetic method, but performed an equally useful task in 
collecting together in geographical publications a large body of observations 
and data on all parts of the world, systematically classified and set out. The 
*“Géographie universelle’’ series, published in Paris under the editorship of P. Vidal 
de la Blache and L. Gallois, gives the most comprehensive general picture at 
present in existence on this scale. Most of its 26 volumes, the work of a brilliant 
group of writers prominent among whom are A. Demangeon, Jules Sion 
and E. de Martonne, have been translated into Spanish, while some of 
them have been translated into English and Czech. There are a number 
of other less voluminous and comprehensive series in various European 
countries. 

So many books have been written on smaller regions that it is impossible 
to mention them all in the present article. Together with excellent national 
or regional atlases they abound in Western and Central Europe, and latterly 
they have begun to spread to areas outside the ‘‘old world’’. The United States, 
the Soviet Union, India and the African dependencies are among the regions 
which have been most thoroughly described and analysed in regional 
monographs. But they are such huge regions that it will be some time yet 
before all the territory of those great continents can be covered by studies 
as comprehensive and detailed as those which are so abundant in Western 
Europe. Moreover, some countries have recently been giving special atten- 
tion to the development of their resources, and the value of a general study 
by regions only becomes apparent when development has reached a certain 
stage. Consequently there have recently been a large number of regional 
geographical studies, many of them encouraged by the authorities, in Canada, 
Brazil, Colombia and Venezuela. 

The method of studying small regions (provinces of large States, small 
States) also varies according to whether the territory is one with a more or 
less stable economy and population (such as most of the provinces of France), 
one that is rapidly developing, or one in decline. Appropriately enough, 
regions in the course of development have particularly interested the North 
Americans, while declining ones have attracted Italian geographers. A ready 
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explanation for this specialization is provided by the history of those countries.! 

Geographers have tried to discover principles by which to classify regions, 
but without establishing any that are generally accepted. The criteria most 
frequently used are economic, nct geographical. But in various ways they have 
been successful in showing the ways in which regions have evolved and the 
factors influencing or even responsible for those changes. By concentrating 
his attention on the co-ordination existing between series of phenomena, the 
geographer arrives at relational principles: hence the. vital part played by 
communications.” 

Western science was long obsessed by the search for a principle or principles 
of unity in the universe. In all the sciences dealing with the earth the concept 
of sphericity and the earth’s unity demanded a quest for factors of unity and 
harmony. When the course of daily life makes it necessary to study local cases, 
it is realized that most concrete human phenomena are local and localized 
in a section or compartment of space. That compartment is always in some 
way different from others: a scientific method therefore requires, for a better 
understanding of the universe, a study of the factors of differentiation in space. 
No doubt there are large numbers of such factors, but study of political, social 
and economic phenomena, as shown by history in the past and by geography 
in the present, makes it increasingly clear that the most decisive factors are 
very definitely human rather than natural. The essential thing which gives 
natural phenomena their significance for society is the organization or structure 
created and maintained by man. 

The organization of space brings us to economic surveys, which deal with 
the mechanisms whereby this structure works and develops. Before leaving 
anthropo-geography we should remind the reader that the geographer is 
accustomed to individualize the compartment of space and its entire content: 
every region and country has its personnalité, to use a term of Vidal de la Blache, 
popular since the beginning of the century. André Siegfried’s works on various 
countries and whole continents give a fine series of portraits of such regional 
personnalités. Siegfried is so much concerned with fine shades of difference and 
accords human factors so important a place that some geographers have 
preferred to class him as an economist. The greatest danger of anthropo- 
geography is that of underestimating the importance of its own enquiries into 
economic and social factors. 


THE CONTRIBUTION OF ECONOMIC SURVEYS 


Few of the social sciences have been more involved than political economy 
in the search for abstract harmony and general principles. Yet economic 
phenomena are localized in space; they occur in a world that is divided into 
sections or compartments: a fact which economists have been obliged to 
recognize. Moreover, economic theories have been more frequently concerned 
with an ideal to be attained than with the description of actual fact. With 
every return to concrete fact it has been necessary to admit the sectional 


1 The importance of frontier areas or pioneer fringes is well brought out in the works of the American geographer 
Isaiah Bowman and a number of writers who have followed him. The interest displayed by Italians in regions 
that have passed throvgh periods of decline appears for example in an article by Aldo Sestini, “‘Le Fasi regressive 
nello sviluppo del p ggio antropogeografico”, Rivista Geografica Italiana, Sett., 1947, Florence, 19 pp. 

3 This part played by communications is emphasized by Vidal de la Blache in his Tableau géographique de la 
France (Paris, 1903) and his Principes de géographie humaine (Paris, 1922). See also our analysis of it in La 
politique des états et leur géographie (Paris, 1952). 

* See a more detailed analysis in our recent work referred to in Note 4; also “Geography and International Rela- 
tions”, World Politics, Princeton, January 1951, III, 2, pp. 153-73. 
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character of the space accessible to mankind in which economic processes 
take place. Economists have therefore been obliged to give their attention 
to the division of space into different territories, and that for three main 
reasons: first on account of the political and administrative divisions which 
have imposed territorial units in budgetary and monetary matters (it would 
clearly not be possible to use funds from the French public works budget in 
order to build banks in Peru, or directly to obtain Swedish currency by taxing 
South Africans); secondly, on account of the need for transportation, which 
brings in the factors of distance, means and cost of transport, and commercial 
and customs regulations; and, thirdly, on account of the diversity of civiliza- 
tions, of past histories, which create habits of work, of vested interests and of 
systems of external relations, which differ from territory to territory. Distance, 
law and history would be another way of describing the three causes of spatial 
differentiation in the field of economics. They have not always been responsible 
for stimulating as much interest in regional matters as Vauban, for example, 
displayed in them; but that great authority was originally an engineer and 
consequently closer than most theorists to reality. 

It is the need to build and develop that has obliged many people to draw 
up economic programmes for particular regions. In order to know precisely 
what was to be done and how to do it, it was helpful and often necessary to 
study the locality and its neighbourhood. In order to decide what to tax, it 
was advisable to enquire into the resources of the territory upon which the 
tax was to be imposed. In order to itemize expenditure in a budget, it was 
necessary to know the requirements and problems of the territory to which 
it would be applied. Consequently it is through the budget, a matter of prime 
importance for any administration, that economists have been obliged to 
recognize differentiated space. This idea is continually to the fore in any 
civilized society. It is constantly in evidence at the beginning of any programme 
of large-scale public works and particularly in any reconstruction programme. 
In the countries which were devastated by the war, reconstruction raises 
constant problems of priority between regions, towns and countries, and the 
problems are settled by budgetary provisions. Consequently the official 
publications of various governments are of great value to area studies, and in 
this connexion the publications of the United States Federal Government have 
established a record in respect of quantity, variety and quality of economic 
surveys, which is hard to beat. | 

The economist requires statistics. Statistics in their turn require well- 
defined territorial limits; they are worthless unless one knows exactly what 
region they relate to; very few statistics can relate to the earth as a whole. 
That is how the economic statistician has come to contribute to knowledge of 
the regions of the world, and how the economist using statistics has come to 
interpret regional phenomena and make a similar contribution. The work 
and publications of the United Nations Statistical Office and, in a more 
general way, those of the United Nations Department of Economic Affairs, 
together, of course, with the work of the Regional Commissions, above all the 
Economic Commission for Europe, have also provided facts and figures which 
constitute an indispensable basis for modern area studies. 


Statistics bring out very clearly the inequalities between various regions . 


of the earth. In addition to these easily measured inequalities, there are many 
differences of quality and character between regions, which adds to the 
inequalities. Hence interchange between regions is particularly necessary and 
fruitful. This interchange, whether in the form of migrations or movements 
of goods or capital, has long been and still remains one of the most interesting 
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fields of study for the economist. It is indispensable to area studies because it 
illustrates the network of economic relations between a given region and other 
regions and thus the economic part that that region plays in the world. Here 
again there are too many works on the subject to refer to in a short article; 
among the most important, however, mention should be made of the contribu- 
tions of the American and Swedish schools of economists and of the Netherlands 
econometrists. Economists have often sought a general analytical method 
rather than the solution of local problems. Nevertheless reports on specific 
cases (which are also specific ‘‘spaces”) are very plentiful as well. 

These reports always involve a study of the region concerned, and as time 
goes on it becomes increasingly unavoidable to make this study a very com- 
prehensive one. Mankind today is deeply concerned with comfort and progress: 
many regions of the earth find their present living conditions and structure 
unsatisfactory; indeed there is hardly a corner of the civilized world which 
does not desire improvements. The weight and power of established interests, 
as well as respect for vested rights, require that a programme of action should 
only be drawn up after a detailed survey has been made covering the manifold 
aspects of the “‘regional situation’’. The completed survey acts as the basis for 
a programme of action, that is to say of legislation and public works, to improve 
conditions. This type of programme must necessarily apply to a limited 
compartment of pace, a region. In the Anglo-Saxon countries, where quite 
an art is made of them, these regional public works are called “regional 
planning”. Such planning, which frequently involves the establishment of 
regional administration authorities to carry it out, has been particularly 
applied to distressed areas requiring rehabilitation or desert regions in need 
of development. The most famous case and prototype of regional planning 
is the United States Tennessee Valley Authority; of a similar nature are the 
new programmes for developing part of the arid basin of the River Columbia 
in the north-west of the United States, the ‘development areas” in Great 
Britain, and bodies such as the Office du Niger in French West Africa. Regional 
planning is spreading throughout the world; there has been some talk of a 
Tennessee Valley Authority for all the large rivers; more and more detailed 
surveys are being made as a basis for programmes. Mention should be made here 
of the still unpublished survey made of the Liége industrial region in Belgium. 

Mention of Liége, a large expanding city, reminds us that regional planning 
has been in existence for a very long time on a smaller scale, in the form of 
town planning. Town planning is regional planning which remained on a 
small scale until the growth of large modern capitals raised problems of 
regional and sometimes national importance: such was the case with the 
town-planning schemes for the Paris area in France and Greater London in 
the United Kingdom, the New York Regional Plan in the United States, etc. 
Like many other types of engineers, architects and town planners have come 
to want a sound regional survey to enable them to carry out the necessary 
operations in optimum economic conditions and to confer the maximum 
benefit on humanity. 

At the other end of the scale, people dneee now been obliged also to recog- 
nize the value of surveying extremely large zones, each of them frequently 
covering many countries. The world is divided up into large zones of different 
civilizations, which are subdivided again by legal systems, economic affinities 
and systems of cultural relations. It is important to realize that study of the 
individual characteristics of each of these regions makes for a better 
understanding between the peoples concerned, and that differentiation factors 
are not to be neglected by the scientific method. 
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It would perhaps be an appropriate conclusion to this article on the contri- 
butions of geography and economic surveys to area studies, to quote a passage 
from the statement issued by the Commission for the Study of Regional 
Planning, set up by the International Geographical Union, at its conference 
held at Lisbon in 1949: 

“In geographical space as it is now divided up, regional planning creates 
new situations and problems. This human activity that is going on before our 
eyes creates, as it were, valuable laboratories where knowledge is obtained 
which will help mankind to a better future. The geographer must participate 
in these studies. He must also bring to them the regional analytic and synthetic 
methods perfected by twentieth century geographical schools. 

“The region is an entity which men have made and which they can destroy. 
Better acquaintance with the factors affecting the development of units in 
. the organization of space should help each region to understand better not 
| only its own problems but those of its neighbours.”’ (Unofficial translation.) 


LAW AND AREA STUDY PROGRAMMES 


Joun N. Hazarp 


i The law of a country reflects its life. Belief in this maxim has led some of the 

i “area study programmes” in the United States to introduce courses in law 
together with those in history, economics, literature, sociology, anthropology 
and politics. The purpose is not to teach the skills required of lawyers in the 
area of concern. The purpose is entirely cultural, that is, the student is expected 
to find in the statutes and judicial decisions of the country of his specialization 
a guide to the customs, the aspirations, the failures and the successes of the 
new community he seeks to understand. 

The study of law is not new to programmes designed to develop in the 
student an understanding of an area foreign to his own experience. Even 
before the integrated programmes now popular in the United States were 
developed, the European universities were utilizing law as ont of the instru- 
ments with the aid of which ancient cultures were reconstructed. The Code 
of Hammurabi was examined for clues as to the nature of the life lived in the 
Eastern Mediterranean. The more voluminous sources of the Greek and Roman 
law were examined together with the architecture, the art, the poetry and the 
religion of the Greek and Roman civilizations. It was appreciated that an 
education in “classical studies” was incomplete without some knowledge of 

the law. 

Modern laws of primitive tribes are used by the anthropologist who seeks 
to find for us the origin of social organization by studying such primitive 
peoples as still remain. These primitive rules of the family or clan aid in deter- 
mining the important relationships within the family, particularly as they 
concern the descent and distribution of property. During World War IT the 


1 From the Commission’s preliminary report, published under the title ““L’aménagement de l’espace: planification 
régionale et géographie” (Cahiers de la fondation nationale des sciences politiques, No. 32), Paris, 1952; passage 
quoted on page 11. 
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cultural anthropologist, seeking to understand the mentality of people and 
cultures behind the line of fire, found it necessary to rely upon documents for 
want of an opportunity to visit the area under study. Many of the documents 
were the reports of customs and laws of the area, and there developed a renewed 
appreciation of the value to area studies of examination of the written rules 
of any community, rules which for the purposes of area studies are called 
“Jaws”’.} 

While the concept of ‘‘area studies” is not new but as old as the programmes 
in classical civilization given in the universities of Europe and the Americas, 
the programmes are somewhat different from those of old. Their difference lies 
in that they are planned as a unit to meet the requirements of an understanding 
of all aspects of the life of an area. Courses are not given as the individual 
teacher may happen to wish them or on the basis of the chance presence of a 
specialist upon a faculty. Courses are given because the governing faculty 
board of the programme believes them essential to an understanding of the 
area. If the men to give them do not happen to be upon the faculty already, 
they are sought elsewhere and brought in. Under this scheme of organization 
law is selected as a course by the governing faculty board, and its syllabus is 
integrated with those of the other courses offered in the programme so that 
the student from every field of specialization is made aware of what a study of 
the law can add to his understanding of the area. 

Because of limited resources in scholars and libraries, the universities of the 
United States found it necessary when the programmes were developed after 
the war to specialize. No one university offers programmes in all areas. By 
common consent the universities agreed upon the programmes they could 
and should offer. In consequence one will find the Middle East studied only 
at Johns Hopkins and Princeton; South Eastern Asia at Yale and Columbia; 
the Far East at Harvard, Columbia and Washington; Russia at Columbia, 
Harvard, California and Washington, and Africa at North Western. Western 
Europe has long been a focal point of study in the universities of the United 
States, and some of them, such as Columbia, have reorganized and integrated 
the courses dealing with Western Europe so as to provide an “area studies 
programme”’. 

For the Western European whose culture is the subject of study at the 
European Institute of Columbia University, it will not come as as surprise 
that one of the courses offered covers the law of France. The instructor has 
prepared a volume of materials especially for the purposes of an area pro- 
gramme.” In the introduction to the volume it is explained that the course is 
not designed to teach law. On the contrary, the purpose is to explore the 
extent to which a method of approaching problems has been developed by 
French legal education. It is explained that large numbers of Europeans enter 
the French law faculties with no intent to practise law. They consider it an 
approach to a broad cultural education, and they enter government posts, 
journalism and business on graduation. It is the thesis of the author of the 
volume that the leaders of France, and of the Western Continental group of 
countries as well, have a legal education, and that fact is reason enough for 
one seeking to understand the culture of Western Europe to have some insight 
into what has been taught in the law faculties. It is the lawyer’s approach to 


1 The need is not felt in this type of exposition to raise the question of what is law. For the purpose of the area 
programme it is the composite of rules by which men live in a given community, regardless of the manner by 
which they are enforced. They may be written or unwritten, statutory or customary, interpreted by tribal chiefs 
or by formal courts. 

* The volume by Professor Henry P. Devries has not been published for public distribution but is available in 
mimeographed form for the use of students in the course. 
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problems which the author wishes to expose to his American students, rather 
than the substantive detail of the law. He hopes that when his graduates 
meet a Frenchman, a Belgian or a German across the table of diplomacy or 
business or in the corridors of a meeting place covered by journalists, they will 
appreciate that the person with whom they are speaking is not going to reason 
in the same way as a graduate of the University of Chicago or of Yale. 

Those who live in France may very well argue that a year in the University of 
Paris, or at Dijon or Poitiers would be worth several courses in an American uni- 
versity. No American professor would question this truth, and the stream of stu- 
dents who flow from the halls of American universities to the European universi- 
ties under the Fulbright and other scholarship grants testifies to the fact that it is 
generally understood. Yet, there are few in American education who would 
encourage a young man or woman to go abroad without having prepared 
himself to appreciate and understand what he sees witha minimum waste of 


the limited time at his disposal. It goes without saying that the American. 


student who enters a European university must be fluent in the language of 
instruction, and it is felt increasingly that he must also have had an introduc- 
tion to the culture of the land of his studies, including its basic legal concepts. 

To this majority view on the desirability of preparing a student for the 
surprises he may find in a foreign university there is some dissent. There are a 
few who feel that preparatory courses in the culture of the land to be studied 
later at first hand, condition a student to look only for those surprises which 
the teacher found two or three decades before when he was himself a student 
in Paris. To be sure France is always France, but life in France, as in other 
countries, changes decade by decade in its details. Perspectives, aspirations, 
hopes and fears do not remain the same in the 1950’s as they were in the 
1930’s. In consequence, unless the American teacher has been able to avoid 
seeing modern France on his summer refresher trips with the spectacles 
acquired during his student days of two decades ago, he may do more harm 
than good in creating in the student’s mind a stereotype which is presently 
false. Further, the teacher has seen in France those institutions and practices 
which happen to interest him most because of his own education or natural 
gifts. The student might find other points of interest if he approached the 
area without the guidance of another, and for this reason he might well be 
encouraged to start out alone to enjoy without the benefit of previous advice 
the shocks encountered decades earlier by men who may not have been as 
able as he to interpret what he sees. 

In spite of the argument in favour of directing the student into a foreign 
area without the benefits or limitations of preconceived notions formed by a 


teacher at home, most universities have assumed that the area course is prefer- 


able to no course at all in preparing the student for his field work in the area 
of his choice. Scholars tend to believe that human knowledge would have 
progressed very little if each man had had to experiment anew with the 
falling apple of Newton before moving on to other fields. Let the student be 
guided quickly through the wisdom of the ages so that he may use such precious 
time as is at his disposal to explore new worlds ! This argument is fundamental 
to the area study institutes of the American universities. 

A suitable balance of home preparation and experience abroad is favoured 
for the prospective specialist in an area. This balance can be achieved if the 
student is studying Western Europe or Latin America, but there are many 
area of the world which are not easily accessible to the student. Great distances, 
exorbitant costs, turbulent conditions or closed frontiers may prevent the 
student from going to the land in which he wishes to specialize. China, Eastern. 
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Europe and parts of Africa are almost inaccessible to the student from the 
United States, yet some of these areas are of vital importance to the United 
States. It is assumed that specialists in the area will be in constant demand by 
government, journalism and eventually business, yet how are they to be. 
developed? In the absence of an opportunity to study theses areas at first 
hand, the universities become the best places available in which to prepare 
for careers as specialists in these areas. It is perhaps not surprising that the 
Far Eastern and Eastern European institutes in the American universities 
have attracted much public attention. They are attempting to piece together 
a picture of the evolving culture of areas almost completely closed to the 
American scholar. Their task is like that of the cultural anthropologist of 
the last war who tried to understand Japan or the islands of the South 
Pacific. 

The area study programmes devised to train men and women for careers 
as specialists in areas they have never seen and may not see for years exist on 
faith. This faith is in the efficacy of documents and interviews with those few 
who do visit the areas in piecing together a picture of the area being studied. 
The documents are many: statistical tables, parliamentary reports, diplomatic 
correspondence, historical textbooks in revised editions, novels and dramatic 
productions, treatises and laws. None of them is wholly intelligible unless the 
reader is fully informed on the background from which they spring. All 
require careful interpretation and evaluation in the light of ‘such exterior 
evidence as there may be. The teacher must use his own earlier experience in 
the area to assess the evidentiary value of the document in his hand. He must 
consider the extent to which it may have been issued for propaganda purposes, 
the extent to which it may have been falsified, the extent to which it concerns 
too narrow a matter to give a general picture of conditions, the extent to which 
it is representative. The theatrical drama portraying a Soviet home may show 
more of what the home is expected to become than what it is today. Yet, that 
very fact, when properly appreciated, makes it valuable in assessing Soviet 
aspirations and possible future developments. The new Chinese law on the 
conduct of business enterprises may acquire greater meaning when read in the 
light of the historical steps taken decades earlier in the U.S.S.R. to develop a 
socialist economy. 

Three of the institutes seeking to understand the Soviet Union, namely 
those at Columbia University, Harvard University and the University of 
California include courses in Soviet law. In all of these the students have no 
interest in studying Soviet law because they wish to become proficient in its 
details. Only the occasional student has had prior training in American or 
Continental civil law. Law provides but another window through which the 
student may peer in seeking to understand the Soviet system and the culture 
of modern Russia and the areas under its influence. Law is but another element 
of the spectrum, like economics, literature, history, literature and sociology. 
Perhaps the Soviet official attitude to..ard law aids the American teachers in 
their task, for the Soviet authors have said that they conceive of law, not as 
morals, nor divine wisdom nor the custom of the ages, but rather as an in- 
strument of government. To be sure its character is conditioned by the environ- 
ment in which it has developed. It does not represent entirely the current 
aspirations of the Soviet leadership, for account must be taken of the reluctance 
of the Russian and other Soviet peoples to move quickly in the direction 
desired by the leadership. To that extent there is always an anchor dragging 
astern of the ship of State, but the course is set, and for those who know the 
rules of navigation the lessons are not obscure. 
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Since the law is believed to have this character, its examination is always 
associated with a study of political theory and politics generally. It is no 
accident that the men who teach the courses on Soviet law in the area in- 
stitutes of the universities in the United States also teach courses in Soviet 
political institutions and government. Lenin has said that all law is “public 

i law” in his way of thinking, and the record bears him out. There is not a 
: single field of the law in which the State has not taken direct interest. Nothing 

has been allowed to develop out of inertia, or to continue from the past unless 

: it serves a present political purpose. Vyshinsky has cautioned his readers that 

/ this does not mean that the law has no stability. On the contrary he makes 

clear that in the view of the Soviet leadership stability in the law has its value, 

especially now that the early turbulent period of the revolution has been 
completed. Stability is not, then, the result of reluctance of the Soviet jurists 
to accept change but rather an appreciation on their part that frequent change 
qi results in uneasiness on the part of the population, and the problems 
of leadership are reduced when uneasiness is reduced. While this approach 
does not prevent some bold new unexpected changes of direction, as when the 
law abolishing abortions except when medical reasons so required replaced 
the earlier law permitting them at the request of a patient, it tends to result 
in fewer surprises than was the case during the period of war Communism 
immediately after the revolution. 
No two teachers of Soviet law in the United States select precisely the 
same materials for presentation to their students. At Harvard the emphasis 

- has been upon that body of law which depicts the operation of the system of 

planned economy.! The student is introduced into the political reasoning 

underlying this vital aspect of Soviet economic and political life and then 
shown how it functions in practice. The Soviet public corporation is examined 
within the framework of Soviet economic factors. The relationship between 
the forms of property ownership and the use of that property are examined. 

Since the attitude toward property ownership is said by Soviet theorists to be 

one of the principal factors determining the character of the Soviet system, 

the student in the United States is easily interested in developments in this 

field. He is encouraged to consider how State ownership has really changed the 

life of the average man in facing the everyday matters with which the indi- 
vidual citizen has to deal. 

; At the University of California the emphasis has been upon the relationship 
between the individual and the State as evidenced by Soviet criminal law.” 
The emphasis upon the community represented by the State and the subser- 
vience of the interests of the individual to those interests is examined and 
contrasted with the situation in societies which place great emphasis upon the 
dignity of the individual. 

At Columbia University two courses are given in Soviet law. They may be 
described in greater detail than those of the other universities since they 
have been developed by the author of this paper and can, therefore, be 
explained with greater authority. One of these is a survey of various branches 
of Soviet law. The other is a seminar centring attention upon the Soviet atti- 
tude toward the relationship between State and individual as indicated in its 
constitutional bill of rights. 


1 Professor Harold J. Berman has mimeographed materials for use in his courses. While they are not available 
for general distribution, some idea of his approach is available in his recent book, Justice in Russia, Harvard 
University Press, Cambridge, Mass., 1951. 

2 Dr. George C. Guins has prepared a study of Soviet law which is now being made ready for th press. His 

h is evid d in articles appearing in the Russian Review in 1950 and 1951. 
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The survey course comprises 28 houre of lectures.t After establishing with 
selections from appropriate texts that Soviet leaders look upon the law as an 
instrument with which society may be moulded, the lecturer turns attention 
to selected fields of the law. To provide a systematic approach these fields are 
classified in accordance with the interests which the law may be said to protect. 
The student is first introduced to the subject generally accepted throughout 
the non-Soviet world as requiring special attention; namely the relationship 
between State and individual, as reflected in the criminal code. 

Detailed consideration of the theory underlying the relationship is reserved 
for the seminar to which reference has been made. The reasons for the Soviet 
position are only summarized in the general lecture course through the use of 
passages from Marx and Engels concerning the emphasis upon the dependence 
of the individual upon the community in modern industrial society. Then 
follows appropriate commentary from the writings of Lenin and Stalin giving 
their interpretation to the effect that this dependence upon the community 
requires protection of the State against those members of the community 
who might seek to overthrow it, or whose actions might imperil the State’s 
continued existence. 

The theory is illustrated by reference to the criminal code and supporting 
statutes, such as that conferring the power of banishment, exile and imprison- 
ment for periods up to five years upon Special Boards of the Ministry of 
Internal Affairs. Published Soviet Supreme Court opinions are utilized to 
indicate how the code and statutes are applied to specific situations. Students 
are informed that the work of the Special Boards of the Ministry of Internal 
Affairs is not publicly reported, so that what is known of their contribution to 
the process of government is limited to memoirs of persons who have been 
camp inmates. Since the question being considered is the relationship of the 
State and the individual, students are invited to consider whether the Special 
Boards of the Ministry of Internal Affairs are an inevitable outgrowth of this 
basic attitude or whether they may be an outgrowth of the peculiar crisis 
through which the U.S.S.R. has passed, to be dispensed with when the crisis 
subsides. The status of the Special Boards is important to an understanding 
of the Soviet pattern of life today, for the long and heavy arms of the State 
is an essential element of the life of the Soviet citizen. He must take it into 
consideration if he wishes to avoid being embroiled with the law enforcement 
agencies of the State. 

The portrayal of the Soviet pattern of life would be unbalanced if it were 
limited to the material concerning the protection of the State by the law and 
its agencies. It is necessary to proper understanding of the situation to consider 
the laws which the leadership has caused to be enacted for the protection of 
the individual, and against whom he is protected. The section of the course 
dealing with protection of the individual is introduced by matters which have 
long been regarded by the West as indices of the character of a society, namely 
freedom of expression and freedom of conscience. 

Freedom of expression is introduced by the constitutional provision relating 
to it. The article itself is revealing of the application of Soviet political theory 
to this matter. The emphasis given to class justice is to be found in the article’s 
declaration that freedom of speech, assembly, and press is established in the 
interests of the working class. The lectures then proceed to the censorship 
statute relating to publications, and the licensing statute relating to public 


+ The materials prepared for use in the course are available as John N. Hazard and Morris L. Weisberg, Cases 
and Readings on Soviet Law, Parker School of Foreign and Comparative Law, Columbia University, New York, 
195I. 
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meetings. Both of these indicate how controls are maintained to prevent expres- 
sion of opinions deemed by State officials to be of possible detriment to the 
interests of the ruling class. The exercise of discretion by these officials in 
determining just what is of possible detriment to ruling class interests can be 
measured with the aid of a few Soviet Supreme Court decisions in cases which 
involve prosecution for anti-Soviet speech. In these court opinions it is clear 
that the judges are seeking to establish the motivation of the accused, and they 
do so by examining the curriculum vite of the accused. 

If a curriculum vite of the accused indicates that he was born to proletarian 
parents and has a career dotted by exemplary activity in agencies of the Soviet 
; State or of the common people, it seems to be accepted as giving rise to a 
/ presumption that no class hatred could have been involved in the words which 
i were used by accused and which gave rise to the prosecution. The words 
i cannot, therefore, be the basis for determination that a counter-revolutionary 
¥ 


crime has been committed. At most, they may be the basis of a prosecution 
i for insult to authority, but this carries a lesser penalty. 
The work of the Special Boards of the Ministry of Internal Affairs again 
i requires comment because there are indications that persons are sometimes 
d exiled or ‘interned by them, when they do not fall within the terms of the 
4 criminal code as defined by the Supreme Court. The Special Boards have the 
authority to act if they determine that the accused is “‘socially dangerous”’, 
and they are not required to adhere to the definitions of the criminal code. In 
consequence, it seems that recalcitrant social attitudes may result in intern- 
ment by the Special Boards. Questionable speech may give rise to such a 
determination, and, in consequence, any consideration of the right of free 
expression must take the Special Boards into consideration. 

The place of religion in any society is an important element in describing 
its character. Soviet legal materials permit of demonstration that the interests 
of the State are dominant. The individual is permitted by the constitution 
to enjoy freedom of conscience. This is interpreted by the laws as permitting 
him to worship as he pleases and to join with others in maintaining establish- 
ments for the purpose. Yet, freedom of conscience which takes the form of 
exhortation to opposition to the State will give rise to criminal prosecution. 
Further, the official Communist denial of the existence of God, and the barring 
of membership in the Communist Party and the Communist Youth League 
to believers indicates the social restraints placed upon religious practices by 
ambitious citizens. 

Administrative measures taken to close churches during the late 1920's 
and early 1930’s indicate the facets of the pattern of hostility to religion on the 
part of the State, a hostility which was less belligerent during the past war 
when the Church called upon believers to support the State, but which has 
never permitted relaxation in the Marxist principle that religious belief is a 
myth serving only to impoverish and distract the ctiaties man from the task 
of creating a productive socialist society. 

The protection of the accused calls for extensive treatment in the lectures to 
clarify the relationship between the State and the individual. The Soviet 
leadership accepts no limitations on its own power to define what it wishes as 
a crime, but it will not permit the subordinate official to develop his own defi- 
i nition. The Code of Criminal Procedure exists to restrain the local official. 
He must give to the accused those rights which the leadership feels essential 
to the determination of truth, so that the innocent man may not be punished 
in the mistaken belief that he is guilty, thus leaving free the guilty man to 
.commit a second crime. Although the Special Boards are not required to 
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adhere to the Code of Criminal Procedure, even their work is reviewed by the 
Prosecutor-General of the U.S.S.R., who may appeal any debatable decision 
to the Presidium of the Supreme Soviet of the U.S.S.R. on which the principal 
Soviet leaders sit. In consequence there is a channel for reviewing the activity 
of all local officials, whether in the court system or the Ministry of Internal 
Affairs. The extent to which it is used is unknown, as only the court opinions 
reversing lower court decisions are made public. 

The local officials are sometimes given great latitude in exercising discre- 
tion, as when it was ordered that the kulaks be liquidated as a class. Determina- 
tion of what wealth put a peasant into the kulak class seems to have been 
left to local officials without review by headquarters. No crime had to be 
alleged in these instances, for status alone was sufficient to cause exile or 
internment. Again the long arm of the States can be demonstrated to the 
students. Policy was set at headquarters, and the local officials carried it out. 

Relations between the Soviet employee and the State employer evoke 
curiosity on the part of American students. The vastly increased strength of 
organized labour in the United States is a critical characteristic of the current 
American social pattern. Students are interested in the position of organized 
labour in a State whose leaders came largely from the ranks of labour and the 
peasantry and whose birth was in a revolution fought under working class 
slogans. The constitutional provision authorizing the organization of labour 
unions is a starting point. The historical steps taken during the first years of the 
revolution when labour conceived of its rights in terms familiar to students of 
labour-employer conflict in the West are reviewed. The doctrinal problem 
presented in a society in which such conflict was by definition eliminated with 
the expropriation of private owners following the introduction of the Five- 
Year Plans is presented. The student reads the words of Tomsky who fought 
the Communist Party position for a time, and the words of the Party decision 
defining the role of labour unions in the new society when Tomsky was 
ousted. 

Actual collective bargaining agreements are examined in relation to statutes 
fixing wages, hours and basic conditions of employment. The private employ- 
ment contract is considered, together with court decisions concerning illegal 
dismissals and prosecutions for absence from work. The pattern of strict 
regimentation of labour emerges, tempered with the benevolent concern of 
the State’s judges for the individual workman who is discriminated against 
by a callous or prejudiced foreman or plant manager. 

Contrast is offered to the picture of a regimented working stratum of society 
by introducing the law relating to the rights of the author, whether inventor or 
novelist. It is indicated how much the emphasis upon the good of the com- 
munity has influenced these branches of the law which are usually treated 
in other systems with primary emphasis upon the supremacy of the rights of 
the inventor or the writer. A balance is maintained between the interests of 
the community and the interests of the author as he himself conceives them. 
Thus, the author may withhold production of his play as long as he wishes, 
but once he has consented to its performance, he cannot thereafter forbid its 
production if the community wishes to produce it. He will receive royalties for 
the performance, but he is no longer master of his work of art. The community 
cannot be deprived of its enjoyment of the play because of a feeling on the 
part of the author that he is no longer proud of his work. 

Inventors present a special problem in the Soviet system of socialist economy. 
They cannot be permitted to manufacture privately their invention, since all 
industry is State-owned. Yet, they are given by the law a property interest in 
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the invention so as to encourage them and others to invent in the future. 
Although the concept of patent exists in the law, primarily to satisfy foreign 
inventors who seek a host of patents in their desire for prestige, the ‘‘author’s 
certificate’’ is the form of protection usually chosen by Soviet citizens. Under it, 
the inventor whose invention passes the scrutiny of a technical board is entitled 
to receive royalties on its use by State industry in terms of the savings to State 
industry, and he also receives preferential treatment in admission to technical 
schools to improve his capacity to invent. 

To sharpen the contrast between the Soviet system and the private enterprise 
system reference is made to the opportunity available to the inventor to exploit 
his invention. The inventor in the private enterprise system is free to sell his 
invention or to manufacture it himself, and to seek capital from a variety of 
sources to assist him. In short, he is offered a number of alternatives. Under 
the Soviet system, the possibility of private exploitation is ruled out, so that 
he is limited to a sale to a State enterprise. If the State enterprise concerned 
is not interested because of self-satisfaction with the established methods it 
has been using or merely because of inattention by the State officials, he is 
helpless unless he can arouse higher officials by letters to the editor of a paper 
or by a call upon a State prosecutor. Soviet administrative orders decrying the 
delays in obtaining adoption of an invention by State officials and accusing 
them of “bureaucracy” and “red tape” indicate that the problem is not 
imaginary. 

Injury to the individual by State agencies and by other individuals is the 
subject of the next group of lectures. Since the State is the entrepreneur, 
personal and property injury is caused in most cases by instrumentalities of the 
State. It is necessary to consider the impact of social insurance upon the law 
of obligations. Soviet experience indicates that complete acceptance of social 
insurance to the exclusion of the court action for damages is ineffective in 
deterring the negligent State industrial manager. In consequence, the insured 
individual recovers his social insurance benefits and then sues the wrongdoer 
for damages in the amount of the difference between his social insurance 
pension and his former wages. The rules in this sphere of the law are too 
complicated for area students, but they have value in clarifying one of the 
important relationships which makes up the social pattern. 

Property relationships have been heralded by Marxists as being deter- 
minative of the character ofa society. While non- Marxists question the paramount 
position given property by Soviet jurists, the treatment of property law in some 
detail has been found helpful to American students of the Soviet system. All 
know something about nationalization of industry, but they know no detail. 
The lectures indicate at the outset how the popularly held generalization that 
producers’ goods are State owned and consumers’ goods privately owned 
requires some modification. 

The allocation of the use of State-owned property seems always to surprise 
the students. The allocation of the use of land is considered first. The traditional 
peasant household of old and modern Russia is discussed and the provisions 
of the land code allocating to such households agricultural plots of ground 
examined. Then the assignment of perpetual use of land to collective farms 
and State industrial enterprises is reviewed. Experience has indicated that it is 
fruitful to compare the Soviet right to use a plot of land in perpetuity with 
the common law fee simple. Some vital incidents of ownership are lacking from 
the Soviet concept, but enough incidents of ownership remain to suggest that 
real property law has some vitality even in the Soviet system. 

The discussion usually turns to the historical and psychological reasons for 
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the Soviet approach to land use. Students are asked to speculate on the extent 
to which the peasant affection for land may have induced Soviet leaders to 
provide for the issuance of documents indicating title to perpetual use so as 
to obtain peasant support of the Soviet system. Undoubtedly there is a factor 
of importance in such an explanation, but it will not explain why Soviet law 
makes similar assignment of perpetual use to a public corporation. The 
corporate entity shares no similar love for land with the peasant, yet both are 
treated in the same fashion. The conclusion seems inescapable that the alloca- 
tion of perpetual use aids in some manner the orderly administration of the 
State’s resources. 

Having introduced the public corporation as the user of State-owned land 
for industrial sites, it is only a step to consider the nature of these enterprises 
which are the heart of the Soviet economic structure. The allocation of 
buildings, machinery and raw materials to the corporation as a fund of 
property for which it must account periodically is studied. This feature leads 
to a discussion of the introduction of the cost-accounting system into manage- 
ment of Soviet enterprises. The introduction is the more interesting because it 
followed a period in which direct allocation of funds to State industry was 
made without thought of accounting. Under the current system property 
accounting and the law which enforces it become elements in the enforcement 
of managerial efficiency. The student of the Soviet culture pattern catches a 
glimpse of the role assigned to the State manager of industry as the key man 
in that segment of activity to which the leadership looks for its ultimate success. 
The manager’s strict obligations and compensating rewards are examined, and 
materials are introduced of a sociological nature to suggest the extent to which 
these measures lead to stratification of society. 

Stratification of society can be measured in clearer terms by an examination 
of the law relating to personal property ownership. Students are usually 
surprised to learn how many rights the private owner is granted in the 
enjoyment of his property. Possibilities of investment for income are examined 
in the light of the statutes establishing State loans and savings banks. The 
possibility of using private funds to purchase private dwellings for personal 
use only is contrasted with private enterprise economies where dwellings may 
become a source of income. The law of sales and the protection of private 
ownership against theft help round out a picture to which the final considera- 
tion is given by examination of the inheritance law. 

In the property field historical treatment of attitudes varying with the 
successive stages of the revolution is helpful. It is possible to relate official 
hostility to the private ownership of property with the need to eliminate from 
the social structure the elements loyal to the old régime. One can then trace 
the development in the Soviet leadership of a realization that property 
incentives to production present the quickest way of meeting national require- 
ments. The attitude toward private ownership of wealth changes. Those who 
accumulate property are those who enjoy the favour of the State because of 
their productiveness. In consequence, the State protects their property even 
to the extent of permitting them to transmit it to their heirs, without taxation 
but subject to a filing fee of small proportions. Students are invited to consider 
the extent to which the constitutional provision that ‘‘He who does not work 
shall not eat”? can be expected to prevent the development of a leisure class. 
Considerable evidence is currently available that those who benefit from large 
incomes currently feel a sense of social duty to continue to work. They dispose 
of some of their wealth by purchasing State bonds and contributing them to 
the State for worthy causes fostered by the State. 
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The family as an institution closes the course. There is no sphere in the law 
which has undergone such a radical change over the years in the U.S.S.R. 
as that concerning domestic relations. The statutes from 1918 to the most 
recent change of 1944 portray the wide sweep from easily obtained divorce to 
a set of rules which are nearly as rigid as those of the old ecclesiastical law of the 
Orthodox Church. When accompanied by a discussion of the political purposes 
sought and achieved by the leaders in promulgating the divorce laws, the 
statutes show clearly. how society is moulded by legislation. 

The problem of juvenile delinquency comes forward in a review of the 
measures taken at different periods with regard to the relationships between 
parents and children. The introduction of the criminal statistics on juvenile 
crime in the early 1930’s lays the foundation for the legislative steps taken to 
stabilize the home and provide a place of refuge and education even for 
orphans. The expectation of salvation through institutional care of the child 
seems to have faded with the years. Various reasons may be given, and students 
are invited to share with the teacher in speculating as to which reasons have 
the most plausibility. 

One pedagogical lesson stands out from the experience of teaching law in 
area study programmes. It is that the documents, i.e. statutes, judicial decisions, 
articles of the codes, and official textbooks for the Soviet law schools, must be 
made available for the students to read. No lecture can provide the detail 
which is the contribution law makes to the area programme. The lecture may 
synthesize the material and present it so as to emphasize its social implications, 
but the student’s ear cannot catch details. These must be available for him to 
ponder in his study and in a single volume easily obtained. 

During the second year of graduate study of the area all students attend one 
seminar. This must be in the field in which they are especially interested. 
Prior to admission to the seminar they must have demonstrated by examination 
their capacity to use the language of the area for research purposes. During 
the year in the seminar they are expected to prepare an essay on some selected 
topic and to present their findings for the other members of the seminar to 
criticize in oral discussion in the presence of the professor in charge of the 
seminar. 

Students specializing in government and law begin the seminar in Soviet 
law by reading assigned texts designed to permit exploration in detail of the 
Soviet position regarding the relationship between the State and the individual. 
Such speeches of Stalin as that to the Red Army graduates, and his interviews 
with H. G. Wells and Roy Howard are considered in detail against a 
background of earlier writings of Marx, Enyels and Lenin. The chapter of 
A. Y. Vyshinsky’s book, entitled Soviet Public Law, dealing with human rights, 
is read carefully and all footnote references are examined and the cited 
materials read. In addition, the Soviet criticism of Jean Paul Sartre is examined 
together with the plays which are criticized to determine whether the Soviet 
position becomes clearer in the light of the comparison. The same study is 
made of Soviet criticism of Léon Duguit. As the material is unfolded week 
by week, generalizations lose their interest for the students. They begin to 
meditate on the underlying philosophy of Soviet leaders. Experience has 


_ proved that if the group includes some students specializing in sociology or 


economics, the discussion are enriched. 

All students from all disciplines join once a month in the second year in a 
seminar at which a paper is read by a member of one of the specialized groups. 
Thus, the political scientist presents to a group containing sociologists, eco- 
nomists, historians, students of literature and politics the results of his research. 
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In the interdisciplinary criticism which follows the student Iearns how perilous 
it is to write from the point of view of one field of specialization without a 
knowledge of the fundamentals of the others. 

Each student must complete an essay in his field of sufficiently good quality 
to be accepted for the Master of Arts. It is the rare case in which a student 
needs to rewrite completely the work which he has prepared on the basis of 
attendance at class and discussion in the seminars. 

In summary, a course in the law of an area is designed to provide 
an approach to an understanding of the culture of an area. It cannot stand 
alone, but together with courses in history, economics, sociology, literature 
and politics, it fills in the gaps. Its principal contribution is its provision of 
detail. For the American students who want to know the detail, it is popular. 
With the help of a volume of the selected laws and judicial decisions referred 
to in the lecture the student can obtain the fundamental contributions made 
by the discipline to an understanding of the area. During the second year the 
student wishing to specialize in government and law may continue with the 
instructor in a specialized research seminar to perfect his thinking and to 
develop the foundations for a career in which he will be able to use original 

_ materials to expand his knowledge of the area. 

For the areas of the world which are open to travel, the student should 
conclude his study with work in a university situated in the area. For the 
areas of the world which are not open to travel his only opportunity to expand 
his knowledge is in proceeding to qualify for the doctor of philosophy degree, 
by writing a thesis which will require him to explore a subject to its very 
depths. In this process his acquaintance with the law and with the manner of 
finding the law will prove invaluable and permit him to offer more than 
generalizations. 


THE CONTRIBUTION OF SOCIOLOGY 
AND PSYCHOLOGY TO AREA STUDIES 


Tuomas S. SIMEY 


Five years ago, the case in favour of the promotion of area studies was summed 
up as follows: ‘There is hope that the facts concerning a small, well-known 
area may prove acceptable where agreement on a universal basis too often 
has failed to be achieved.’! Discussion which has proceeded during the 
intervening period has confirmed this tentative conclusion. One of the most 
baffling problems which the social scientist has to face is the organization of 
his material in such a way that its intrinsic significance can be established both 
intensively and extensively; first of all he has to show that something worth 
while can be proved from his evidence, and when he has done so he must 
demonstrate that the generalizations he propounds are valid within reasonably 
wide limits. He is faced with the necessity to steer a middle course between two 
perilous extremes. He must avoid, on the one hand, sweeping generalizations 


1 Hall, Robert B., Area Studies, with Special Reference to their Implications for Research in the Social Sciences. 
Social Science Research Council, 1947. 
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about human behaviour which are universal, but merely trite. And he must 
beware, on the other, of the observations about the way in which this or that 
community “‘fits together” or in which individuals have behaved in an experi- 
mental or clinical setting, which though they may touch on matters of great 
importance, are possibly valid only for the particular individuals, society or 
culture concerned. 

The problem has been familiar to all social scientists for many years, and 
the attempt to find a novel answer to it through the development of area studies 
will arouse wide interest. The success of this attempt is, of course, dependent 
on the discovery of units of investigation which are small enough to allow the 
use of intensive techniques designed for penetration “in depth’, and large 
enough to include a number of characteristics which are sufficiently typical 
to give the results a wider significance than that of a mere study of a commu- 
nity or individual for their own sake. An example of how an “area” was 
chosen with this end in view is afforded by the Puerto Rico project reported 
on by Julian H. Steward.! Firstly the general characteristics of the area made 
it “a fairly definite socio-cultural type’’, and secondly there existed within it a 
number of communities or ‘‘sub-areas”, which could be studied individually, 
as “localized socio-cultural segments of society which were samples of the 
four or five principal regional variations”’. 

Defined in this way, area research is conducted on an inter-disciplinary 
basis; its extent is limited by the boundaries of the “socio-cultural unit” rather 
than the culture area,” and its objective is the solution of the basic problems 
set by representatives of each of the collaborating disciplines. It is its function 
in solving problems which integrates individual projects, making area studies 
both concrete and feasible, while the fact that it is out to discover verifiable 
hypotheses rather than vague universal laws gives it its significance.* Colla- 
boration on the job between social scientists encourages agreement between 
them concerning the validity of the evidence and its interpretation, but it is 
intensive work on areas of manageable size in which the operation of general 
trends can be examined mgkes such collaboration a possibility. 

The importance of the parts which sociology and psychology play in the 
development of area studies is obvious. The definition of ‘‘socio-cultural”’ 
areas calls on both sciences to such an extent that these studies could scarcely 
exist without them. Sociological theory provides a means of analysing the 
relevant data under such headings as institutional structure, social roles, and 
so forth; psychology provides a means of understanding the same phenomena 
in terms of individual behaviour, demonstrating the ways in which processes of 
action and reaction are set up, resistances established and overcome, and social 
trends given energy and direction. The application of the techniques of these 
sciences to the problems of a single area obliges scientists to assess a society or 
culture; this takes them outside the field of mere relativism, a concept which 
has been relied on for the avoidance of so many difficult issues in the past. 
For instance, sociology and psychology, in collaboration, have to discover the 
extent to which the structure of a given society involves internal contradictions 
in goals, or collision between institutions, which weaken its overall strength 
and lead to frustrations in the lives of individuals. This introduces into social 
research an element of objectivity which is lacking where more traditional 
comparative methods are relied on, or where attention is merely directed 
towards vague generalizations. 
1 Steward, Julian H., Area Research, Theory and Practice. Social Science Research Council, 1950. 


® Steward, op. cit., p. 140. 
3 Steward, op. cit., pp. 152-54. 
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To give an example from the somewhat embryonic area studies conducted 
in the Caribbean region, the sociologist has been able to demonstrate that the 
social structure of the societies concerned is unstable and that the processes of 
acculturation have produced a situation in which the institutional pattern 
is incomplete, and the prevailing trends of development are in the direction 
of increasing disorder. This does not, however, provide a complete account of 
the organization of the societies as independent “wholes” or of the processes 
of change within them. For the full significance of sociological analysis can 
only be understood when it is interpreted in terms of the personalities of the 
individuals who are members of these societies, and supplemented by an 
investigation of learning processes, attitude formation and an overall account 
of the satisfaction or frustration of needs. The sociologist’s findings are there- 
fore given greater clarity and significance when he is joined in his work by the 
psychologist. This makes it possible to explain important processes such as 
those which underlie the apparent hostility displayed by the “proletarian” 
West Indian towards the upperclasses on the one hand, and the “laziness” 
about which his employer frequently complains, on the other. 

These relatively simple phenomena readily lend themselves to investigation 
by the application of the frustration-and-aggression hypothesis elaborated 
from Freud’s earlier works by Dr. John Dollard and his collaborators. It is a 
different matter when more subtle phenomena are encountered, however, 
such as the aggressiveness displayed by the better-off working classes towards 
representatives of the middle classes, or the failure of the West Indian child 
to make use in later adolescence of the intellectual and emotional resources 
that he displays in childhood. Here more complicated hypotheses have to be 
developed if adequate explanations of the interaction between West Indian 
social structure and the West Indian personality are to be provided. It might 
be expected, for instance, that if the opportunities for the working classes to 
rise in the social scale were extended, and the social structure made more 
complete by an increase in the number of employments available for middle- 
class people, the overt tensions between the working and middle classes would 
be reduced. Recent sociological analysis has shown, however, that the increase 
in the size of the middle classes which should result from any such attempt to 
complete the social structure is bound to produce new political and social 
tensions, unless the frustrations which intensify the aggression are dealt with 
simultaneously.2, On the other hand, it appears to be unlikely that such 
opportunities would be exploited with any degree of spontaneity, for it 
has also been said of Jamaican children that they “simply do not develop as 
they should if their environment were favourable”. The unfavourableness of 
the environment has been ascribed to the fact that the number of roles afforded 
by the social structure of Jamaica is inadequate “‘to canalize the potentially 
available energy of the individual”. The resulting inability to take up such 
roles as are already available, or to play them effectively? has been charac- 
terized by the phrase “‘role deprivation”’. 

This is a conclusion of the greatest practical importance, for it provides 
an explanation of the summary fate which has met all the “uplift”? movements, 
well-meaning but sentimental, which have been a familiar feature of the 
social and political scene in the West Indies in recent years. The causes 
underlying the frustrations encountered by the West Indian are shown to 


1 Simey, T. S., Welfare and Planning in the West Indies, Clarendon Press, 1946. 
2 Hadley, C. V. D., Personality Patterns, Social Class and Aggression in the British West Indies. Human Relations, 


1949, PP. 349-62. 
* Kerr, Madeleine, Personality and Conflict in Jamaica. Liverpool University Press, 1952. 
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be deeply embedded in his personality, and the result is to establish a feed- 
’ back system between personality and social structure that makes the latter 
highly resistant to fundamental change. From the point of view of the contri- 
bution of social psychology to area studies, this example also demonstrates 
the importance of a precise analysis of the system of interaciion between 
social structure and personality. ‘“The statement,” it has been said, “that 
learning by rote or colour prejudice has a derogatory effect on personality 
development could always have been made by an observer without technical 
knowledge. By using the role theory it is possible to assess the areas of damage.” 
To which it may be added that it is only through a collaboration between 
sociologist and social psychologist that any clear understanding can be achieved 
of the extent of the resistances to social change which are characteristic of West 
Indian society, or of the sources from which these resistances derive their 
strength. Without social psychology, a sociological interpretation is incapable 
of assessing or explaining current trends in social development; without 
sociology, on the other hand, a psychological interpretation is incapable of 
making generalizations that possess more than a merely clinical significance. 
For it is only through a preliminary reconnaissance based on techniques of 
sociological analysis that a socio-cultural unit can be identified, as possessing 
characteristics sufficiently typical to make its study significant for social science 
generally. The same processes have to be repeated when sub-units are 
identified for the purpose of selection communities for intensive study in 
depth. Again, from the point of view of operative techniques when the research 
itself is under way, it is the institutional structure of society which, as has been 
said of the Puerto Rico project, constitutes “the binding and regulative forces”’, 
and it is the basic institutions which provide the ‘‘axes” along which “the 
more important factors in . ... cultural change . . . appeared to penetrate”’.? 
The sterility of attempts to analyse social structures “as they are’’, leaving 
out of account the growth and development of human personalities, is now 
widely recognized. The problem of social change cannot be adequately dealt 
with, for instance, under the single heading of cultural lag and lead, but 
requires an investigation of the relationships between social disorganization 
and personal disorganization. On the other hand, the need to develop psycho- 
logical studies in collaboration with sociological researches is not so fully 
understood. ‘There is real value, no doubt, in the work which has recently 
been carried out from a psychological or psychiatric angle on such subjects, 
vague and general subjects though they may be, as ‘“‘Russian Behaviour” and 
“the German Family’’. Such studies advance our knowledge in so far as they 
show how it is possible “to relate human personality not only to the operation 
of innate or biologically inherited factors, but also to the intra-personal 
representation of the culturally and socially transmitted mechanism for 
regulating, distributing, and controlling the tensions of these innate need- 
systems’. But, if these researches are to succeed, they must pay at least as 
much attention to the “culturally and socially transmitted mechanisms” as 
to the “innate need-systems’’. They must therefore be regarded as incomplete 
until they have been carried out in relation to a given society, the main 
characteristics of which can be determined by sociological analysis. Unless 
this is done, it will be found that the researches will merely end by 
providing what they started by assuming. 
In so far as work of this kind claims to do no more than offer hypotheses, it 


1 Kerr, op. cit., p. 199. 
® Steward, op. cit., pp. 140, 145. 
* Dicks, Henry V., Observations on Contemporary Russian Behaviour. Human Relations, 1952. 
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is unexceptionable. But if it makes pretentions to prove something about 
“Russians” or “Germans”, it can only inspire concern. As has been ‘said of 
Mr. Geoffrey Gorer’s work on The American People, some of the more extreme 
applications of such methods “make child training the principal determinant 
of adult or national personality and therefore of national behaviour. They 
attribute little importance to historical, economic, political, or social or other 
causes. Interpretations of why Japan or Germany went to war which are based 
on toilet training or weaning have been criticized for their failure to take 
non-psychological factors into account”.! So far as explanations of German 
behaviour are concerned, too little importance has been attached to the 
sociological analysis of the Junker character for which Max Weber was 
responsible, in which significant relationships were pointed out between the 
economic organization of the feudal estates of Easter Germany and the status 
of the landowning class as agricultural entrepreneurs.? A thorough examina- 
tion of the social structure of East Prussia, with this hypothesis in mind, 
would have thrown a flood of light on the social and psychological problems 
of German public life. It would, of course, have involved an area study in the 
strict sense of the term, and of the best kind. 

The modern phase of analytic study of the family as a social institution 
began with the publication in 1936 of Professor Horkheimer’s Studien tiber 
Autoritét und Familie. There were, of course, earlier empirical studies of 
the European family, such as the epoch-making investigations of Le Play and 
von Riehl in the second half of the nineteenth century,* and though little 
has since heen accomplished in this field, attempts are now being made to 
remedy this deficiency. Thus it has recently been established that there are 
several recognizable types of family in Germany, and that it is at least doubtful 
whether the “patriarchal” family, the existence of which has been taken for 
granted by many contemporary authors, is the prevailing type,* it may well 
be, indeed, that this type is “residual”, a survival of a form that was only 
typical of a socio-economic class in the society which flourished for a while 
in one or other of the regions of Central Europe. This hypothesis has, of 
course, still to be established by empirical research, and it is to be hoped that 
it will soon be possible to develop area studies in Germany and elsewhere, 
in which such hypotheses may be tested. A number of typical areas in contem- 
porary Germany, such as Hamburg, the Ruhr, and certain rural districts 
in Southern Germany, would offer very favourable opportunities for researches 
of this kind. 

Sociology and psychology are thus intimately associated in area studies. 
Close links also exist with other social sciences, in particular anthropology, 
economics and political science. Area studies afford an opportunity for these 
sciences to work as a team. This is an advance from the older practice of studying 
a region from each point of view separately, with the outcome of a treatise in 
which individual chapters were written by representatives of each discipline. 
The advance is one from multi-disciplinary to inter-disciplinary techniques, 
in which the different social sciences work simultaneously towards the solution 
of problems.’ The possibilities of the anthropologist collaborating with the 
sociologist and psychologist are obvious. The anthropologist is accustomed to 
deal with relatively small and self-contained societies, and with “simple” 


1 Steward, op. cit., p. 81. 

2 Weber, Max, National Character and the Junkers, in From Max Weber, Essays in Sociology. Kegan Paul, 1947, 
pp. 386-95. 

% Wurzbacher, Dr. G., Leitbilder gegenwartigen deutschen Familienl , Ardey Verlag, Dortmund, 1951, p. 20. 

* Wurzbacher, op. cit., pp. 88-9. 

§ Steward, op. cit., pp. 7-8. 
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cultures. Hitherto, it has been difficult to utilize anthropological technique for 
the examination of the problems of the huge and complex industrialized 
societies of the Western world. The sociologist, therefore, has been apt to 
regard anthropology as a branch of sociology dealing with a particular type 
of society and has tended to restrict his own work to Western society, sometimes 
without realizing the sweeping assumptions about the objects and forms of 
social organization inherent in his work. Collaboration with the anthropologist 
should give him a more critical attitude towards the assumptions which he 
sometimes inherits from the value-system of his own society, and make him 
less “culture-bound”’ than he is prone to be. 

The psychologist has not suffered so much from misconceptions of this 
kind, because he has always been able to collaborate with the anthropologist 
in the interpretation of data relating to “primitive’’ society, as well as with 
the sociologist so far as “advanced”? communities are concerned. The fact, 
however, that area studies reduce the extent of the sociologist’s subject-matter, 
makes it possible for him to establish closer working relationships with the 
anthropologist. This should not only make him more aware of the cultural 
context within which his work is carried out, but also put at his disposal the 
field work techniques which the anthropologist has developed for the study 
of small societies. On the other hand, the anthropologist should be able to learn 
from the sociologist valuable lessons concerning the problems which arise 
when societies are examined from within rather than from without, and to 
profit from a closer acquaintance with his colleague’s methods in applying 
quantitative tests to conclusions based on the analysis of data derived from 
field work. He can also learn from the sociologist valuable lessons as to the 
desirability (and the difficulties) of “reporting back” to the people whose 
behaviour he has been investigating, with a view both to verifying the results 
and to making them available fer administrative use. 

The relationship between the sociologist and psychologist, on the one hand, 
and the economist on the other, are again fairly straightforward. The identifica- 
tion of significant areas and sub-areas requires a comprehensive knowledge 
of the economic structure of the region concerned, and in particular of trends 
in the development of economic institutions. The business of getting a living 
is a basic human activity and data on economic life are of the greatest signifi- 
cance in all other areas of individual behaviour and social organization. To 
use the West Indian illustration once more, it is obvious that many of the most 
important roles, such as those of the middle-class ‘“‘planter” or agricultural 
labourer, are largely shaped by economic institutions inherited from Vic- 
torian England, and this exercises a considerable influence on standards of 
social behaviour. Moreover, the comparative paucity of social roles is closely 
associated with economic organization; theeconomy of the West Indian Islands 
is still based on agriculture, and remains a mixture of the traditional plantation 
system and peasant proprietorship. Neither of these systems offers much 
prospect of development; neither shows many signs of transforming itself into 
an industrial economy. Shortage of capital is, in many ways, the most important 
factor contributing to West Indian frustrations, and imposes on the common 
people the burden of poverty which they feel so keenly.1 An analysis of the 
problem of the Caribbean Area which did not take its economic organization 
fully into account would therefore fail to provide any explanation, not only 
of the causes of primary poverty, but also of the class structure of the societies 
concerned, and of the tensions existing within them, and the same can be said 
of any area. 


1 Simey, op. cit., pp. 118-56. 
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The establishment of collaborative relationships between sociology and 
psychology and political science involves more difficult problems. It is easy to 
say that the social organization of an area cannot be properly understood 
unless its political institutions have been adequately analysed and appraised, 
but this is a mere truism. Political science has displayed an unfortunate 
tendency during the past generation to develop in isolation from the other 
social sciences, and this tendency has only been partially roused in recent 
years. The political scientist has often been content to treat the problems of 
government as things apart from the everyday activities of individual citizens 
and the associations and communities of which they are members. Such an 
attitude has led to an excessive interest in the formalities of legislation and 
administrative procedure, divorced from the realities of social life and organ- 
ization, in relation to which they must be examined if their significance is to 
be properly understood. This, in turn, has encouraged political scientists 
to form superficial judgments as to the efficiency of changes in constitution 
and administrative forms and procedures, which has exposed them to the charge 
of mere ‘‘constitution-mongering”’ when they have attempted to solve specific 
problems, as for instance the drafting of local government legislation to suit 
the needs of urban and rural communities in Great Britain. 

It is now beginning to be understood, however, that mere formalism of this 
kind is sterile, and that the political scientist must try to understand the 
relationships between political and other social institutions and to analyse 
political behaviour in terms of individual lives, if his discipline is to contribute 
as it should to the development of the social sciences. Political scientists 
are now attempting, to deal with political institutions and forms of behaviour 
in a frame of reference provided by the acquisition and exercise of power 
and authority on behalf of community and nation. This development is of 
the greatest interest to the other social sciences, particularly to sociology 
and to psychology, sciences with which the newer forms of political science will 
be compelled to develop intimate relationships. These relationships will mean 
much for area studies, for they will make it possible to utilize specially created 
methods to study an exceedingly significant area of human behaviour, and to 
draw on a new fund of experience for the purpose. Hitherto, even such excep- 
tionally competent studies as those pursued by Dr. de Kat Angelino into the 
colonial policy and administrative organization on Indonesia have been based 
largely on legalistic concepts, and, so far as the treatment of the political 
behaviour of the emergent middle classes is concerned, have been written from 
asomewhat moralistic standpoint.! The British political scientist has, however, 
learnt much in recent years from the study of problems of this kind and now 
understands that the consequence of the introduction of “liberal” forms of 
government in Africa, the West Indies and elsewhere is likely to have 
unexpected and sometimes unfortunate consequences which can only be 
understood and brought under control by the analysis of the political problems 
of the societies concerned in terms of their structure and development as 
“wholes”. The need for political advance is as urgent as ever, and the case is 
overwhelmingly strong for area studies in the tropical dependencies, and in 
any other part of the world in which dissatisfaction with existing political 
institutions is felt. 

What is necessary to fill this gap is a revival of the native school of British 
political science, which culminated in Graham Walla’s Human Nature in Po- 
litics and The Great Society, and the blending of this work with the contributions 


1 De Kat Angelino, Dr. A. D. A., Colonial Policy, Martinus Nijhoff, The Hague, 1931, Vol. I, pp. 519-20. 
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of such American scholars as Professor Lasswell and Professor Merriam. 
The possibilities which lie ahead here for area studies are immense and a 
first taste of them has already been given in such works as W. F. Whyte’s 
Street Corner Society, which presents a vivid though unsensationalized picture 
of the realities of political life in an American urban neighbourhood and 
advances our knowledge of the social influences brought to bear on the ordinary 
citizen in one very important respect. The effects on the development of the 
personality of various forms of relationships with persons in positions of autho- 
rity should be important, but we know little or nothing on this subject; we 
are equally ignorant about the effects on personality of exercise of autority. 
These problems might all be profitably dealt with in area studies. 

If the time seems ripe today for the energetic and confident development 
of area studies, it is because the individual social sciences have now reached 
a stage at which they can be brought into a sharper focus than they could 
hitherto. As Professor Talcott Parsons has pointed out, the extension of insti- 
tutional sociology and social anthropology into ‘“‘fields which overlap and 
intermesh with each other intimately”, now provides ‘‘a fundamental bridge 
between economics and political science on the one side, and psychology on 
the other’’, and an integrated treatment of the total social system of an area 
is consequently possible. The desirability of such a treatment from the social 
scientist’s point of view is established, to quote Professor Parsons again by 
the fact that ‘in trying to advance knowledge within a definable context 
(area studies) may have a profound effect on the development of social 
science research’’.! In the first instance, this effect will no doubt be shown 
in their development as a special and exceptionally rewarding branch of the 
comparative method for, Professor Parsons argues, the ‘comparative perspec- 
tive which is gained from the study of differing societies is of “crucial impor- 
tance’”’ to the social sciences, particularly sociology and social anthropology. 
The development of area studies is therefore ‘an important path’’ for their 
further progress.2 In the long run, however, it is probable that area studies 
will be valued most because they afford a means of breaking down the tradi- 
tional barriers between the social sciences. 

Concentration on the problems of the “socio-cultural whole’’, a concept 
which is a necessary prerequisite for area studies, creates the medium within 
which a working partnership between the social sciences can develop most 
easily. To sum up, the problem is not primarily one of creating a partner- 
ship between sociology and psychology, for these sciences can hardly exist 
in any valid sense without each other’s support. What is necessary is 
that better working relationship should be established between them and 
economics, political science and anthropology. These are obviously as 
essential for an adequate analysis of the problems of any area as are sociology 
and psychology, though it is only too easy for them to continue to exploit 
their own separate academic domains. The final justification for area studies, 
from the scientific point of view, is therefore that they compel social 
scientists in general to tackle the problem of “‘marrying” their work so 
fruitfully that its results be ignored. Experience has shown that if this problem 
is faced squarely it can be overcome to the general advantage both of the 
scientists themselves and of the sciences for whore development they are 
responsible. 


1 Quoted in Wagley, Charles, Area Research and Training: A Conference Report on The Study of World Areas. 
Social Science Research Council, 1948, pp. 5-7. 
2 Wagley, op. cit., p. 7. 
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CULTURAL ANTHROPOLOGY 
IN AREA STUDIES 


MELVILLE J. HERsKovits 


Some years ago, a student of international relations embarked on a field 
study of the functioning of the mandates system in one of the territories under 
the jurisdiction of the League of Nations. Equipped with the conceptual and 
methodological resources of his discipline, he proposed to assess social, economic 
and political developments in this territory, on the basis of both documentary 
data and first-hand observation of the people concerned. The documentary 
data posed no problems; but his attempts to communicate significantly with 
the people proved baffling. The organization of their society was strange; 
their attitudes, when they were willing to phrase them, unpredictable; their 
values difficult to understand. 

This was before the days of area studies as such, when it was not possible 
for him to consult colleagues in other disciplines, who might have given him the 
kind of understanding he lacked. In his training, too, though he had been 
taught to control the resources of his own subject, there had not been avail- 
able to him the inter-disciplinary integrations that would have permitted him 
to phrase his problem, and guide his approach to it, not in terms of a particular 
field, but in the wider perspective of the entire body of established ways of 
the inhabitants of the area as a whole. 

Today it is accepted as a truism that a study of this kind, undertaken 
without a knowledge of the total background to which it belongs, will be 
fraught with bewilderment for the student and give rise to serious 
misunderstanding of the data. Moreover, were such studies to be used as 
guides to action, they might well lead to harmful results locally when they 
did not induce ill-will internationally. We have come to understand, that is, 
that any study in any area, that does not securely base its findings on properly 
interpreted facts concerning place and people, must be looked on with consi- 
derable reservation. Experience in attacking practical no less than scientific 
problems has taught that programmes of research or of action cannot interpret 
the situation in any area exclusively in terms of that which obtains in any 
other. 

Area studies, of course, can be carried on in any part of the world. Where 
the areas are near home, the basic environmental and human factors obviously 
require much less study than when the investigations are conducted in distant 
lands. An Indian studying a problem of land use in India, an African studying 
social stratification among his people, a Scandinavian making an economic 
survey of the market of his country, a native of the United States assessing the 
problem of urbanization in North America can take much of the background 
of his particular study for granted. But the Indian who wishes to understand 
the patterns of land use in the United States, or the Dane who would make a 
realistic and valid study of the economics of the African market must learn 
his background and acquire an explicit understanding of it. 

Anthropology, taking its point of departure from the concept of culture, 
provides a frame of reference for the analysis of the ways of life of any people 
in terms of their own institutions, accepted modes of behaviour, and underlying 
sanctions. This approach has been painstakingly mapped out by the results of 
comparative studies of diverse ways of life in many parts of the world which 
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constitute the basic data of anthropology and provide the foundation on which 
its theories and concepts have been erected. These data yield as nothing else 
can a sense of the plasticity of man in devising the differing solutions to 
common human problems that mark his many cultures. 

Anthropology, however, contributes to area studies more than the essential 
tool embodied in the concept of culture. It has learned and can teach the use 
of this tool. For without the methodological equipment of cultural anthro- 
pology, the best informed sense of cultural variation tends to evaporate into 
the mists of good intentions and unfulfilled aspiration. It has, indeed, been held 
that the core of anthropological science is to be found in its methods. They are 
the techniques that permit the student of an area to orient and organize his 
perception of the life about him so as to grasp its significance for those who 
live in accord with it, and describe its functioning and values for purposes of 
comparison and prediction. 

As in any scientific approach, concept and method must both be taken into 
account if an adequate matrix for research and action programmes is to be 
provided. In analysing the contribution of anthropology to area studies, we 
will therefore discuss both, considering first of all the concept of culture, and 
then indicating some of the methodological factors in its study that are per- 
tinent to an understanding of the modes of life of the people of any area. We 
will then show what cultural anthropology can bring to area studies in terms 
of its relation to other disciplines similarly concerned, and the problems 
which it can aid in solving in an integrated inter-disciplinary attack on the 
study of world areas. 


The concept of culture has been widely recognized as a basic contribution 
of anthropology to the intellectual life of the present day. Indeed, in a world 
where rapidity of communication is continuously increasing, this concept 
may well come to be regarded as a key to the achievement of that mutual 
understanding without which such a world cannot exist. 

How does the anthropologist define culture? Though there is no absolute, 
scholars are not absolutely unanimous in their definitions of it, the least 
common denominator of these is to be found in their agreement that a culture 
comprises the learned, socially sanctioned modes of belief and behaviour of 
a people. It is thus sharply differentiated from the physical characteristics of a 
group, since these are biologically inherited and so difficult, if not impossible, 
for the individual to change. The biological basis for human behaviour, that 
is, does set limits to behaviour, though these are wide ones. On the other hand, 
since culture was to be learned, it can be learned anew. This implies that any 
element of any way of life of any human group can be learned by any member 
of any other group who has adequate opportunity to do so. That man, over 
the millenia of his existence on earth, has exercised this ability to relearn, is 
demonstrated by the fact that there is no culture in which elements that can 
be established as originating from within are not considerably outnumbered 
by those which have been introduced from outside. 

One reason this concept of culture presents difficulties in understanding and 
use is that it is a construct of the student. The reality we observe in studying 
it is the behaviour which marks the reactions of individual members of a 
given society to the situations they meet in living. Those reactions, deriving 
from the biogenetic structure of the human organism, are shaped by the sanc- 
tions of the group. Any person, in contact with a society other than his own, 
recognizes differences between the modes of conduct of his own group and the 
one he is observing. Yet unless he is schooled in using the concept of culture, 
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he would no more order these differences in terms of the regularities devised 
by the scientific student of culture than he would conceive of his speech habits 
as functions of their phonological and morphological structure, inductively 
derived by the linguist. What he perceives is people, going about the business 
of living in unfamiliar ways; or, in the case of his own society, in ways so 
familiar that their existence impinges on his conscious thought-processes only 
when sufficiently startling deviations from them occur. 

The cultural anthropologist, however, as a scientist, comes to a society new 
to him with certain categories as a frame of reference for his analysis. He 
describes the technological equipment of the people he studies, their economic, 
social and political orientations, their systems of belief and their canons of 
aesthetic perception and expression. As he develops this framework, he holds 
continuously in mind the fact that cultural behaviour must have meaning, 
and, in consequence, he seeks not only to record forms of behaviour objectively, 
in their institutional setting, but also to understand why people react as they 
do in specific situations. He seeks, that is, not only to grasp the outer forms of a 
culture and their interrelationships at a given time, but to understand the 
infinitely subtle, elusive, yet vastly important system of values that motivate 
and explain, that validate and perpetuate a given body of traditions. 

The scientific student of culture has also learned the need to recognize 
the fact of individual differences in attitude and behaviour, when he fits the 
behaviour of members of a society into its institutionalized yet meaningful 
framework. A culture, that is, is more than the sum of its structured institu- 
tions. It is also a concatenation of the differing conventions of thought and 
conduct to be found among those who make up a society. From this point of 
view, a culture becomes a series of limits to sanctioned variation, rather than 
a single approved mode of thought and conduct. Its regularities become the 
regularities of any series of variables; its realities, in concept, at least, the 
realities of the order of the constants of mathematical analysis. And herein is 
contained one explanation for the dynamic quality of culture, the ubiquitous- 
ness of change which marks all ways of life. Individual differences in behaviour, 
from this point of view, are the source from which inner changes derive. These 
changes start when a particular variant becomes favoured by a people, and 
the further variations of the same sort, which this encourages in time give 
a particular culture its special character. 

Culture, this construct of scientific anthropology, is thus learned behaviour, 
deriving from the biological, environmental, psychological and _ historical 
components of experience. It is dynamic and variable, in that there is no way 
of life that is not continuously in flux; yet it is also stable, so that behaviour 
patterns in a given society, in broad outline, at least, persist over long stretches 
of time. Certain characteristics of culture other than these hold special impor- 
tance for those concerned with area studies. First is the fact that all cultures 
can be divided into aspects, those elements already mentioned, that provide a 
universal frame of reference for the description of any way of life. Second, 
we find that in any of these aspects, the modes of behaviour are structured, 
a recognition which has led to many fresh insights into the inter-personal 
relations between individuals that are at the base of the effective functioning 
of any society. Finally, and perhaps most important, is the fact that culture 
provides the means whereby an individual adjusts to his total setting, and gains 
the means of creative expression.! 


‘ For a more extended discussion of these points, cf. M. J. Herskovits, Man and His Works (New York, Knopf, 
1948, especially pp. 625-55); ibid., Les bases de l’anthropologie culturelle (Paris, Payot, 1952, passim, but 
especially Ch. XX, pp. 327-43), or El Hombre y sus Obras (Mexico, D.F., Fondo de Cultura Economica, 1952 
Pp. 677-711). 
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The aspects of culture, however, are not merely to be thought of as a frame- 
work that facilitates description. They also represent responses to demands of 
the natural setting, to the needs of the biopsychic make-up of man, or to the 
requirements of those secondary drives of an historical nature which go so 
deep in human experience that they are everywhere manifest. In this sense, 
the aspects of culture, which represent cultural universals, provide those many 
unities which characterize all human groups—unities, that is to say, over which 
the distinctions between different ways of life play as variations on basic 
themes. 

The modes of wresting a livelihood from the habitat, and the manner in 
which the goods that are produced are made available for consumption; the 
regulation of the ways in which the group is perpetrated through the pro- 
creative processes, and the care and training of the young; the organization 
of society so as to secure orderly conduct within and protection from dangers 
from outside; the concepts of the forces of the universe and the mechanisms 
for controlling them in the interests of the group these constitute the responses 
to environmental and biopsychic needs. Less apparent, in their fulfilment of 
the same order of need, are man’s universal responses to the desire to embellish 
his routine existence with aesthetic, non-utilitarian ornamentation. These 
responses emanate from the seeming drive to play with techniques for the self- 
satisfaction this affords, and we have in this category the arts, music, graphic 
and plastic art forms, literature, whether oral or written, drama, the dance. 
A final basic and all-pervading aspect of culture is language, a universal 
without which not only culture, but man, as he is found today, would not exist. 
Since, however, language takes on special significance in area studies, its 
ubiquity need only be noted here. 

We have seen that behaviour as regards any particular aspect of a culture 
is not haphazard. Structuring is important in that it influences, where it does 
not direct, the behaviour of individuals who live in accord with a given mode 
of life. Herein lies the importance of the contributions of those students who 
have specialized in the study of social structures. For their work, aside from 
its contribution to the analysis of social structure as such, has pointed the way 
toward the study of the form and meaning of the structuring found in those 
aspects of culture where individual creativity, rather than social adaptation, 
is of primary concern. : 

The manner in which structure can mould behaviour is to be seen, for 
example, in those institutions based on kinship. Many years ago, students of 
comparative social organization recognized that, despite the different ways 
in which kin groups are organized, a regularity in the relationships within any 
given society was always to be discerned. Earlier, it was believed sufficient 
to record terms of relationship and, on the basis of the reciprocities revealed, 
to describe the scope of the social forms taken by the family and its wider 
extensions. It eventually came to be understood, however, that deeper insights 
would be gained if, once terminology and structure were grasped, the influence 
of these on behaviour were analysed. From this point of view, obligations and 
rights between kin, which had hitherto been noted as separate phenomena, 
were found to be closely correlated with the terms of relationship used to 
designate them. A collateral sister, however far removed biologically from a 
man, was forbidden him in marriage; a husband’s younger brother, called 
brother by a woman, was a potential husband on the death of the man to 
whom she was married, and her behaviour toward him was quite different 
from what it was toward her husband’s elder brothers. A marriage was seen 
to be an alliance between kin groups, bringing all manner of economic and 
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political repercussions in its train. Age grades, institutionalized friendships, 
co-operative work societies, and other associations were now conceived as a 
part of a functioning apparatus that modified an entire web of social status, 
attitude and formalized behaviour. 

The point of greatest importance for those concerned with understanding 
the life of an area, however, is to comprehend the role of culture in affording 
men and women the means of achieving psychological adjustment and giving 
them a setting for the exercise of their creative imagination. Here we move 
into the sphere of the psychology of culture or, as it has been termed, psycho- 
ethnography. A relatively recent development in the field of cultural anthro- 
pology, it has already yielded significant insights into the mainsprings of 
cultural dynamics, as well as into the reason for the tenaciousness of those 
elements in culture which, the world over, have been found to persist even 
under the most severe attacks. 

Basic in this context is the process of cultural learning, or enculturation, 
the mechanism whereby the individual gains mastery of the ways of the group 
into which he is born. A certain portion of our enculturation is achieved by 
the conscious inculcation by elders of approved modes of behaviovr, but much 
of what is learned in infancy and early childhood is absorbed effortlessly, or 
self-taught through such processes as imitation of our elders. The enculturative 
experiences of early childhood have also been shown to be important in shaping 
for the individual the kind of personality he will manifest as an adult. That the 
canons of enculturation operative in a given society are distinctive enough to 
be differentiated from those in other groups has, indeed, given rise to the 
hypothesis that they stamp all the adult members of that society with a parti- 
cular type of personality. In these terms, they are envisaged as giving each 
society a basic or model personality structure, which in turn underlies what 
has been called national character. For the area student, however, these 
concepts are as yet too nebulous, too disputed, to be of utility to him, while 
the methodological difficulties presented in attempting to document them are 
so considerable, that at least for the present they had best be approached with 
extreme caution, and in any event treated as hypotheses to be tested rather 
than instruments of established validity. 

The implications of those aspects of the psycho-ethnographic analysis of 
culture subsumed under the heading of enculturative learning are of a different 
order. Here we have the clue to an understanding of the psychological bases 
for the attitudes of conservatism and change that have assumed such an 
importance for students of any world area, in these days of intensified contact 
between peoples. The basic questions of why a given people, presented with a 
new technological process, a new religious idea, a new form of political 
organization accepts, modifies or rejects it can be answered by this type of 
analysis. Moreover, such an approach helps us to understand the conflicts 
that result from the impact of one system of values on another, and the reasons 
why, in the face of great difficulty, peoples retain loyalties to a pre-established, 
socially sanctioned system of evaluation. 

Psychological research, applied to cultural data, has firmly established the 
principle that most of the total behaviour of an individual consists of automatic 
responses, which lie below the level of consciousness. Language affords a good 
example of this, but instances can equally well be drawn from any portion 
of the total range of culture. The terms of address and reference we use in 
speaking to or of the members of our society, the norms which govern any sort 
of aesthetic expressions, our concept of differentials in position based on social 
status, our selection of foods, our motor habits in walking or running, in work 
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or in play, are among the innumerable instances in the lives of all human 
beings where reactions are largely immediate and do not involve the employ- 
ment of the thought processes. It is only when a novel situation presents itself 
to an individual, a situation which calls for a response to a cue outside the 
customary range that he must, as we say, stop and think of the form his 
response must take. 

In a strange society, customary behaviour is liable to misinterpretation by 
an outsider where the cues, by their nature arbitrary, are not understood 
and the sanctioned reactions to them unknown. Here is where cultural anthro- 
pology makes its primary methodological contribution. For with the conceptual 
base that has been sketched, the student of culture, anticipating these differen- 
tials, recognizes the need to understand the forms of behaviour of any people 
in terms of their own cultural frame of reference. His biases are those of any 
enculturated individual; he differs from the non-anthropologist in that he 
has been trained to acknowledge and, as far as possible, allow for them. Under- 
standing the force of his own enculturation, he consciously expunges from his 
field vocabulary the words “good”, or “bad”, “‘better”, and “‘worse’’, except 
in so far as the people he is studying evaluate acts and ideas. He seeks to 
understand structured institutions, and the motivations and drives operative 
in them, as they are seen by those who live in accord with them, and to 
discount his own reactions when he encounters or analyses them. He is, that 
is, as neutral in the field situation as he humanly can be. He recognizes that 
each way of life has the right to its own values, and when he knows these, he is 
in a position to interpret them to others and thus provide students with a 
culturally valid basis for comprehension of any of its phases. 

This relativistic approach, in its methodological aspect, finds significant 
extension in its practical and philosophical implications. Area studies, which 
have arisen as a result of the increasing integration of the world economically 
and politically, must be based on a realization of the pressing problems of 
adjustment between differing modes of conduct, and the differing systems of 
values that give each of them obvious meaning and unquestioned worth to those 
who have been enculturated to them. When these problems are approached 
with a unilaterally ethnocentric bias, conflict and maladjustment result. But 
understanding of the different ways in which each culture adjusts to meet 
the universal problems of living and the devotion of every people to their own 


particular solutions may be expected to produce equitable adaptations, on a % 
basis of known fact and with profit to all. di 
A number of attempts have been made to define and delimit area studies. KS : 
One of the best of these is an early statement, by Fenton, which recognized 7 
the integration that marks such an approach, and its inter-disciplinary nature. = 
In this evaluation! he defines ‘integrated area studies”’ as “the focusing of all 
the disciplinary competences (geography, history, economics, language, and 
literature, philosophy, political science, and the like) upon a cultural area - 
for the purpose of obtaining a total picture of that culture’’. Since every 7 
discipline “must have a methodology and a body of knowledge’’, then, for Jou 
area studies as a whole, ‘‘the latter is assured, and the former derives from the Ga 
methodologies of participating competences which they do not possess “ 
uniquely”’. 

Fenton, however, indicates another aspect of area studies which, unlike ger 
their more obvious integrated inter-disciplinary character, has been neglected to | 
1 W. N. Featon, Area Studies in American Universities. Washington, American Council on Education, 1947. All tw 


quotations given here are taken from p. 82. 
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by later writers who have considered their rationale. ‘Besides relying heavily 
on the methods of the functional disciplines,” he writes, “integrated area 
study utilizes the comparative method, continually drawing contrasts between 
the culture under study and our own. The development of an inter-cultural 
viewpoint contributes to objectivity in either direction.”’ And, again, “in first 
focusing the study of society on the local group and then branching out to the 
regional culture, integrated area study follows the method of ethnography 
which assumes that concentration on the community will produce the deep 
understanding of culture that makes the special extensions of culture com- 
prehensible”’. 

That anthropology, which has developed and reduced to scientific compass 
the concept of culture and the methods of studying it, should be a key subject 
in any team of area disciplines, is apparent from these excerpts, especially in 
the light of our preceding discussion. This is reflected, in actual practice, in 
the leadership that anthropology has manifested in the development of area 
studies. Perhaps the very first expression of it came with the foundation at 
Nancy, in 1875, of the International Americanist Congress which, despite the 
troubled times that have followed its inauguration, has continued to hold its 
sessions and stimulate interest in the Americas. For though the Congress was 
conceived of at the outset as an inter-disciplinary venture, and has in all its 
ensuing sessions heard papers, where it has not included sections on 
geographical and historical topics, it has in fact been dominated by the discus- 
sion of anthropological subjects. The same holds true for other bodies primarily 
concerned with problems of areas, especially those continental or oceanic 
regions that lie outside Europe and the United States. All disciplines, that is, 
have sections of their professional societies devoted to special facets of their 
overall field, but these divisions tend to be drawn along sub-disciplinary and 
methodological lines, rather than along that of geographical area. In cultural 
anthropology, however, the terms ‘‘Americanist’’, ““Oceanist”’, “Africanist” 
are the sub-disciplinary designations most frequently heard, while in such 
organizations as the International African Institute, the Institute of Inter- 
american Affairs, the Société des Océanistes organizational initiative and 
direction lie in the hands of anthropologists. 

This also is clear if we consult figures which show inter-disciplinary 
participation in university area programmes in the United States. We must 
here call to mind that anthropology, a late comer among the academic 
disciplines in the United States as elsewhere, has fewer professional prac- 
titioners, and many less undergraduate and graduate students, than older 
disciplines such as history, economics, or political science. In 1951, in all area 
programmes, the disciplinary affiliations of the 375 members of their teaching 
staffs, in order of number, were as follows: literature 91, history 81, political 
science 37, anthropology 33, economics 33, geography 27, linguistics 25, 
art 11, sociology 10. 

Other disciplines (international relations 9, law and philosophy 5 each, and 
journalism 2) complete the list. As might be expected, a comparable distribu- 
tion is given for the 824 students who were pursuing post-graduate studies in 
these programmes.! 

Why does anthropology play in these programmes, and in area study in 
general, a role so disproportionate to its numerical strength? The answer is 
to be found partly in the history of its place in the development of the sciences 


* Wendell C. Bennett, Area Studies in American Universities, New York, Social Science Research Council, 
1951. 
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of man; partly in its scope, especially as this follows from certain implications 
of the central concept of culture. 

Anthropology, as has been said, came into being relatively late as a scientific 
discipline. One reason for this derives from the orientation of earlier scholarship, 
manifest in the feeling that only the history, the economics, and the politics 
of the dominant area of the world, the continent where the scientific tradition 
itself developed, were deserving of intensive study. Another reason, however, 
was the pressing nature of the social problems that had to be faced at home, the 
solution of which called most of the social sciences into existence and later 
shaped their development. 

It is worth asking why those other disciplines never developed the concept 
of culture—why, indeed, their scholars often resisted it when its applicability 
was pointed out to them. In part this was due to the complexity and specializa- 
tion of the industrialized technological society to which they belonged but in 
part it is to be explained only by the influence of the enculturative process 
on the manner in which all human beings perceive the facts of their own ways 
of life. 

One or two examples will make the point. Take the thesis, basic for many 
years to economics, of‘the role of “human nature’ in dictating “rational 
behaviour” in the allocation of scarce means among desired ends. ‘““Human 
nature’, as conceived by economists, was in reality no more than the 
characteristic reactions of the entrepreneur, enculturated to the Euroamerican 
system of free enterprise. The fact that the “nature’’ of the human animal, 
generally, has a degree of plasticity that permits many differing manifestations 
of rationality, each equally convincing to those enculturated to them, long 
went unrecognized. Or, again, we may take the postulation concerning 
instinctive behaviour, which was in vogue among psychologists during the 
first two decades of the twentieth century. This position fell of its own weight 
when comparative study of differing societies showed the degree to which 
presumed “‘instinctive’’ behaviour was really no more than the automatic 
responses of the individual enculturated to the patterns of thought and conduct 
present in his society. 

At the same time that the disciplines directed toward the intensive analysis 
of problems in European and American societies were developing their 
particularistic theories and methods, the contacts of these countries with other 
parts of the world were steadily increasing. This in turn brought about the 
recognition of the great diversity of human ways. Since the scientific tradition 
seeks for regularities as a means to understanding the phenomena it studies, 
this recognition encouraged the development of comparative analyses of these 
differing ways in order to ascertain their least common denominators. From 
this it was but a step to the emergence of the overall concept of culture, and 
only a matter of time for methods to develop adequate to study any culture, 
no matter how varied the forms it might manifest. 

In devoting itself to the study of the cultures of the world outside the domain 
of those to which the established disciplines devoted themselves, the new 
science of anthropology faced a problem that was at once a challenge and an 
opportunity. The peoples left to the anthropologist to study, those who were 
without writing, and therefore termed “nonliterate”’, were relatively small in 
size, when they were not of minute number in absolute terms. This meant that 
in studying them, the anthropologist could, and did, range the entire gamut 
of their traditions. It is no chance that the result was the division of culture 
into its universal aspects, which have been likened to the table of contents of 
an ideal monograph describing any culture. 
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Here, then, we derive the most significant relation of anthropology to the 
other subjects which are concerned with area studies. In a conference on world 
areas held by the Social Science Research Council in 1947, it was recognized 
that the advantage of area studies in that they prevent the specialists “from 
ignoring the relevance of factors which are outside the domains habitually 
considered by any one of them’’.1 Equipped with the concepts and methods 
of anthropology in studying foreign ways of life, and with a relativistic view 
of the values that give point to the cultures of an area under study, the non- 
anthropological specialist can pierce to the core of the human problem which 
is basic to any area research. 

In its broad humanistic-approach, cultural anthropology thus offers clues 
to social, economic and political problems which otherwise confuse and baulk 
the investigator. Such matters as the motivations of labour, the devotion to 
political institutions based on heredity, social adjustments to seemingly 
awkward institutional configurations, or beliefs in magic, fall into their place 
as parts of integrated systems and are seen in terms of their own values and 
interdependencies. On the level of practical programmes, they appear as 
modes of belief and behaviour to be analysed objectively, rather than judged 
ethnocentrically in terms of cultural preconceptions. In short, it is thus 
apparent that cultural anthropology, because of the breadth of its conceptual 
system and the techniques of cross-cultural analysis it has developed, has 
come to act as the integrating element in inter-disciplinary area research and 
teaching. 


BRIEF BIBLIOGRAPHY 
OF AREA STUDIES (1939-52) 


In presenting this bibliography we are not unaware of its shortcomings nor of its 

provisional nature. We find ourselves confronted by two main difficulties: 

1. The conception of an area study is as yet somewhat vague; if it is too loosely inter- 
preted, many regional geographies, studies of international politics, eye-witness 
accounts and textbooks may be considered area studies. 

. Although area studies only began a short time ago, they are published in such 
rapid succession that a bibliography is likely to become quickly out of date and, 
in a field where topicality is of the first importance only the most recent works 
are of value, 

In order to minimize the first difficulty we have interpreted the term very narrowly. 

To rank as an area study a work must fulfil three conditions: it must be written from 

the scientific viewpoint; involve several different disciplines or branches of study; 

demonstrate the international significance of the region. 

These limitations explain why the works are few in number; and among them are 
some that are not complete area studies, for they are related to one or two disciplines 
only, A short informative entry indicates the various viewpoints adopted by the authors. 

The second difficulty cannot be avoided and demands that the bibliography be 


'C. Wagley, Area Research and Training: A Conference on the Study of World Areas, Social Science Research 
Council, Pamphlet 6, New York, 1948. 
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periodically brought up to date. We hope that this first list will facilitate future work 
of this kind. 

The books are classified according to subject into large geographical regions, and 
listed chronologically. This enables the most recent abstracts, and those which most 
closely conform to the definition, to be found at a glance. 


GENERAL 


Bennet, C. Wendell, Area studies in American universities, Social Science Research 
Council, 1951. 

Fenton, W. N., Area studies in American universities, American Council on Education, 
Washington, 1947. 

HALL, Robert B., Area studies, with special reference to their implications for research in the 
social sciences, Social Science Research Council, 1947. 

HEINDEL, R., The present position of foreign area studies in the United States, New York, 1950. 

Stewarp, H. Julian, Area research, Social Science Research Council, bulletin No. 63, 
1950. 

Wactey, C., Area research and training, a conference report on the study of world areas, 

Social Science Research Council, pamphlet No. 6, 1948. 


AFRICA 


BasseTA, A., et al., Initiation a la Tunisie. Paris, A. Maisonneuve, 1950. 397 pp. 
Introduction to various Tunisian problems, written by a number of experts, 
presents a picture of the country as a whole and of its place in the world. 
GUERNIER, Eugéne, La Berbérie, l’Islam et la France. Paris, Editions de Union Fran- 
gaise, 1950. Two vols., 397 and 414 pp. 
Discusses the question of cultural, economic and political relations between France 
and Islam through the centuries and the fate of North Africa in the modern world. 
Husac, Pierre, e¢ al., La Tunisie. Paris, Cahiers Charles de Foucauld, 1950. 268 pp. 
A series of articles on various aspects of Tunisia, its history, social life and culture. 
De Guincanp, Francis, ed., Africa south of the Sahara. Capetown, London, New York, 
Oxford University Press, 1951. 286 pp. 

An enquiry, carried out by members of a study group of the South African Institute 
of International Affairs, into the resources, development and potentialities of 
contemporary Africa south of the Sahara. Physical characteristics, population, 
political life, agricultural production, economic development and communications. 


ANGLO-SAXON AMERICA 


CHAMBERLIN, William Henry, Canada today and tomorrow. Boston, Little, Brown, 1942. 
338 pp. 
Contemporary Canada and its problems; relations with the United States. 
Brapy, Alexander, and Scott, F. R., eds., Canada after the war. Toronto, The Macmillan 
Company of Canada, 1943. ix + 348 pp. 
Ten studies by the Canadian Institute of International Affairs on economics, 
political science, social legislation, law, industry, etc., in Canada. 
ANDERSON, Violet, ed., Canada and the world tomorrow. Toronto, Ryerson, 1944. 159 pPp- 
A series of 13 lectures delivered to the Canadian Institute of Public Affairs on 
Canada’s internal and foreign problems, with the accent on international relations 
and the country’s place in the Commonwealth. 
Mackay, R. A., ed., Newfoundland: economic, gig and strategic studies. New York, 
Oxford University Press, 1947. xiv + 577 
Studies by six experts, one from Newfoundland and five Canadians, of the history 
and economy of Newfoundland, its strategic position and relations with the United 
States, France and Canada. 
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Brown, George W., ed., Canada. Berkeley, University of California Press, 1950. xviii 
+ 621 pp. 

The people of Canada and their geographical distribution. Historical sketch. 
Regional economy. Government and parties. Institutions, social and cultural life. 
International relations. 

MowkreR, Lilian T., and Cummincs, Howard H., The United States and world relations. 
New York, Harper and Brothers, 1952. xiv + 466 pp. 


LATIN AMERICA 


YBARRA, T. R., America faces south. New York, Dodd, 1939. 321 pp. 

The political and economic condition of the South American Republics, their 
relations with Europe and with the United States. 

Jones, Chester Lloyd, Guatemala, past and present. Minneapolis, University of Minnesota 
Press, 1940. 420 pp. 

History and present position of Guatemala. A political, economic, social and 
cultural study. 

Wuiraker, Arthur P., ed., ‘‘“Mexico today’’, Annals of the American Academy of Political 
and Social Science. 208, March 1940. 186 pp. 

A special number containing articles by various authors on the ecology and the 
social, economic, cultural and political life of Mexico. 

Wixeus, A. Curtis, The development of Hispanic America. New York, Rinehart and Co., 
1941. xviii + 941 pp. 

Geography. Discovery, exploration and conquest. Colonial development. Revolts 
for freedom. Political, economic and social development of the States of today. 
Their international relations. 

InmaN, Samuel Guy, Latin America: its place in world life. Rev. ed. New York, Harcourt, 
Brace and Co., 1942. 466 pp. 

History and evolution, political and social, of Latin America. Pan-Americanism. 
International relations. 

Bresanz, John and Mavis, Costa Rican life. New York, Columbia University Press, 
1944. 272 pp. 

Physical characteristics, population, history, economic and social life of ‘‘one 
of the most democratic countries’? of the American continent. 

Wet1, Felix J., Argentine riddle. New York, Day, 1944. 297 pp. 

In addition to giving a general picture of the political development of the country, 
the author, an Argentine economist, explains the underlying economic and social 
causes of this evolution. He examines Argentina’s position in the world and, in 
particular, its relations with the United States. 

Hix, Lawrence F., ed., Brazil. Berkeley, University of California Press, 1947. 394 pp. 

Chapters on the history, politics, economics, cultural life and international position 
of Brazil, written by a group of experts, most of them Brazilians. 

Perkins, Dexter, The United States and the Caribbean. Cambridge, Harvard University 
Press, the American Foreign Policy Library, 1947. xii + 253 pp. 

History, economics and social problems, Much space is devoted to relations with 
the United States. 

Wuiraker, Arthur P., The United States and South America: The Northern Republics. 
Cambridge, Harvard University Press, the American Foreign Policy Library, 1948. 
280 pp. 

The. geography, history, economics and politics of Venezuela, Colombia, Ecuador, 
Peru and Bolivia, and their position in the contemporary world. 

Sroxes, William S., Honduras: an area study in government. Madison, University 
of Wisconsin Press, 1950. xii + 351 pp. 

Short description of the country followed by a study of its constitutional develop- 
ment and history. Account of the legislative system, administration and institutions. 
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Wixeus, A. Curtis, ed., The Caribbean at mid-century. Gainesville, University of Florida 
Press, 1950. xxv + 284 pp. 

A “symposium” dealing with inter-American relations in the Caribbean zone, 
economic and geographical problems, agriculture, sociology and anthropology, 
politics and history, languages and literature. 

BuTtLanp, G. J., Chile—an outline of its geography, economics and politics. London and 
New York, Royal Institute of International Affairs, 1951, vii + 128 pp. 
The country and its people. History and politics. Economic and social conditions. 
Relations with South America, United States, Europe. Pan-Americanism. The 
United Nations and Chile. 
PENDEL, George, Uruguay, South America’s first welfare State. London and New York, 
Royal Institute of International Affairs, 1952. 93 pp. 

History, geography, economics and politics of the ‘‘smallest country in South 
America’’. Chapters on the constitution, on social legislation, education, finance. 
Examination of Uruguay’s relations with Argentina and Brazil. 


WESTERN EUROPE 


LANDHEER, Bartholomew, ed., The Netherlands. Berkeley, University of California 
Press, 1943. 464 pp. | 

A study by a group of Dutch writers on their country’s history, economics, 
institutions, culture and position overseas. 

Brinton, Crane, The United States and Britain. Cambridge, Harvard University Press, 
the American Foreign Policy Library, 1945. xii + 305 pp. 

Great Britain today and its relations with the United States in the economic, 
political and cultural spheres. 

Goris, Jan-Albert, ed., Belgium. Berkeley, University of California Press, 1945. 478 pp. 

Institutions and political, economic and social development of Belgium. With 
some chapters on the Belgian Congo. 

BuscHBeck, E. H., Austria. New York, Oxford University Press, 1949. xi + 251 pp. 

Contemporary Austria seen in historical perspective and in its geographical, 
anthropological, economic and political aspects. Chapters on institutions, parties, 
professional organizations, education, scientific research, art and international 
relations. 

D’Acostino Orsin1, Paolo, Sicilia regione, Rome, |’Arnia, 1951. xvi + 530 pp. 
A study of the geography, history, economy and politics of the region. 
Earie, Edward Mead, ed., Modern France: problems of the Third and Fourth Republics. 
Princeton, Princeton University Press, 1951. 528 pp. 

Characteristics of France. Political prospects and decline of the middle classes. 
Literature and science. Political parties, Economic and social problems. Defence and 
security. France’s place in the world. 

Hayes, Carlton J. H., The United States and Spain: an interpretation. New York, Sheed, 
- 1951. 198 pp. 

Contemporary Spain: its political, economic and social situation; relations with 
the United States. By a former United States ambassador to Madrid. 

McKay, Donald C., The United States and France, Cambridge, Harvard University 
Press, the American Foreign Policy Library, 1951. 334 pp. 

The main problems of the Fourth Republic; a study of the relations between 
France and the United States. 

PaTTeE, Richard, This is Spain. Milwaukee, Bruce, 1951. 541 pp. 

Present-day Spain, its economics, political and social life. Its place in the modern 
world, 

Bonjour, Edgar, Switzerland. Oxford, 1951. 388 pp. 

The country and its people. The Celts and the French-speaking population. 
German Switzerland. Peace and autonomous government, 1648-1789. Creation 
of the Federal State. Revision of the constitution. The first world war. Switzerland’s 
position in the world today. 
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EASTERN EUROPE AND THE U.S.S.R. 


Mosca, Rodolfo, et al., Ungheria d’oggi. Rome, Edizioni Roma, 1939. 174 pp. 

History of Hungary, its economic and social life, culture, and relations with Italy, 
by a group of Hungarian and Italian writers. 

South-eastern Europe: a political and economic survey. London and New York, Royal 
Institute of International Affairs, 1939. 203 pp. 

Recent political and economic developments in Hungary, Rumania, Yugoslavia, 
Albania, Greece, Bulgaria and Turkey. 

ScumitT, Bernadotte, ed., Poland. Berkeley, University of California Press, 1946. 
xix + 500 pp. 
Pologne 1919-1930. Neuchatel, La Baconniére, three vols., 1946 and 1947. 

An encyclopaedic work by a group of experts. I. Political and social life; 
II. Economic life; III. Intellectual and artistic life. 

Dean, Vera Micheles, The United States and Russia. Cambridge, Harvard University 
Press, the American Foreign Policy Library, 1947. 321 pp. 

The problems of contemporary Russia seen in their historical perspective. A study 
of the relations between the U.S.S.R. and the United States. 

Diamonp, William, Czechoslovakia between East and West. London, Institute of World 
Affairs, Stevens and Sons, 1947. xii + 258 pp. 

A political study of Czechoslovakia in the following aspects: political (National 
Front, parties, constitution); economic (industrial development, two-year plans, 
industry, foreign trade) ; international relations (Russian influence, leanings towards 
the East, relations with the West). 

KERNER, Robert J., ed., Yugoslavia. Berkeley, University of California Press, 1949. 
xxi + 558 pp. 

Population, institutions, and constitutional development. Trade and industry 
since 1918. The Yugoslav movement since the Hapsburg empire. The réle of Yugo- 
slavia in contemporary history. Its place in Europe and its relations with East and 
West. 

Mircuuk, J., ed., Ukraine and its people. Munich, Ukrainian Free University Press, 
1949. vii + 280 pp. 

A study by seven authors of the history, people, economy, social, religious and 
cultural life of the Ukraine. 

Roucrk, Joseph S., ed., ‘“The Soviet Union since World War II’’, Annals of the American 
Academy of Political and Social Science, 263, May 1949. 211 pp. 

A series of articles on social life, home and foreign policy, economy, literature, 

education and scientific research in U.S.S.R. 


' Betts, R. R., ed., Central and South-east Europe. London and New York, Royal Institute 


of International Affairs, 1950. viii + 227 pp. 
Dysosk1, Roman, Poland in world civilization. New York, J. M. Barrett Co., 1950. 
286 pp. 

A brief study of political and economic problems. The author is more expansive 
on the subject of Poland’s cultural development and the country’s significance in the 
intellectual history of Europe. 

Roucek, Joseph S., ed., ‘‘Moscow’s European satellites’, Annals of the American Academy 
of Political and Social Science, 271, Sept. 1950. 184 pp. 

A special number with articles on the geographical position, history, present 
political trends, economic and social achievements and international relations of 
U.S.S.R. satellites in Europe. 

Gurian, Waldemar, ed., The Soviet Union: background, ideology, reality. Indiana, 
University of Notre Dame Press, 1951. vii + 216 pp. 

A study of the ideological, political, economic and religious problems posed by 

U.S.S.R., with special reference to Soviet domination over the satellite countries. 
GuuckstEIn, Ygael, Stalin’s satellites in Europe. London, George Allen and Unwin, 
1952. 333 PP- 

Economic and social life of each of the European countries linked to the U.S.S.R. 

Various aspects of political life. The rebel satellite: Tito’s Yugoslavia. 
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SCANDINAVIA 


Kont, H., and Sxarp, S., The voice of Norway. London, 1944. 476 pp. 

The political, social and cultural evolution of Norway. 

Newnan, Bernard, Baltic background. London, 1948. 280 pp. 

A work covering all the countries bordering the Baltic; includes a geographical 
survey; outline of their history; study of their population and of the principal 
economic, political and social problems. 

Frus, Henning, ed., Scandinavia: between East and West. Ithaca, Cornell University 
Press, 1950. x + 388 pp. 

A study by several writers of social and political life in the Scandinavian countries 
and their international relations (America and Scandinavia). 

Scott, Franklin D., The United States and Scandinavia. Cambridge, Harvard University 
Press, the American Foreign Policy Library, 1950. 359 pp. 

Geography, economy and political and social problems of five countries in northern 

Europe. A large part of the work is devoted to relations with the United States. 
SHEARMAN, Hugh, Finland. The adventures of a small power. London, Institute of World 
Affairs, Stevens and Sons, 1950. 114 pp. 

A geographical, historical, social and political study of Finland. Finland during 

and after the war. International relations. 
The Scandinavian States and Finland; a political and economic survey. New York and London, 
Royal Institute of International Affairs, 1951. viii + 312 pp. 

Each country is studied both in isolation and as part of a larger ‘‘area’’. Historical 
sketches. An examination of the social, economic and political structure. International 

relations. Measures to guarantee security. 


FAR EAST 


MacNarr, Harley Farnsworth, ed., China. Berkeley, University of California Press, 
1946. 573 Pp. 

Thirty-three Chinese and Western experts retrace Chinese life in most of its aspects, 
The chapters on contemporary politics present the point of view of both the Kuo- 
mintang and its adversaries. 

VENKATASUBBIAH, H., Asia in the modern world. New York, Institute of Pacific Relations, 
1947. 118 pp. 

The Soviet Republics in Central Asia, the Middle East, India, China, Japan, 
South-east Asia and the Philippines; their governments, constitutions, populations, 
and economic and social development. 

FarrBANK, John King, The United States and China. Cambridge, Harvard University 
Press, the American Foreign Policy Library, 1948. 384 pp. 

China past and present. The chief actors in today’s Chinese drama. The réle of 
the United States. Can China, now master of its own fate, free itself from the play 
of interest of foreign powers? 

Frirers, Gerard M., Outer Mongolia and its international position. Baltimore, Johns 
Hopkins University Press, 1949. 401 pp. 

A geographical and social study, primarily an examination of Mongolia’s relations 
with Russia, China, Japan and the other powers through the centuries. Mongolia’s 
present position in the world. 

Jones, F. C., Manchuria since 1931. London, Royal Institute of International Affairs, 
1949. vii + 256 pp. 

Political and administrative organization. Population (racial minorities, Japanese 
immigration). Finance, industrial, agricultural, commercial and social policy. 
Events from 1945 to 1947. 

Keeton, George W., China, the Far East and the future. London, Institute of World 

_ Affairs, Stevens and Sons, and ed., 1949. xi + 511 pp. 

‘The author deals mainly with international relations. Progress of Chinese nation- 
alism. Russo-Japanese rivalry in the Far East. Japan’s struggle to dominate the 

Pacific. The Far East in a period of transition. Relations with the Powers. 
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East, W. Gordon, and Spate, O. H. K., The changing map of Asia. London, Methuen, 
1950. X + 414 pp. 
A general study of the Asiatic continent in all its aspects—political, economic 
and social. 
Lattimore, Owen, ¢¢ al., Pivot of Asia. Sinkiang and the Inner Asian Frontiers of China and 
Russia. Boston, Little, Brown and Co., 1950. xiv + 288 pp. 

The Chinese province of Sinkiang in Central Asia. This ‘‘area study’’ points out 
the diversity of the populations and their nationalisms, considered in connexion with 
the province’s geography, economy, communications and political power. This is 
an “‘inter-area’”’ rather than an “‘area’’ study. The region examined has in fact 
common frontiers with more important areas—China, U.S.S.R., Iran, India—and 
s not free from their interference. 

McCune, George M., Korea today. Cambridge, Harvard University Press, 1950. 
xxi + 372 pp. 

Historical background. Korea as a Japanese colony. Korea in 1945 and after. 
Provisional government by the Americans. Policy and economics in the two zones. 
Korea as a divided country and its future as such. 

REIscHAUER, Edwin O., The United States and Japan. Cambridge, Harvard University 
Press, the American Foreign Policy Library, 1950. 357 pp. 

Can Japan become a true democracy? After describing difficulties inherent in 

Japanese economy and society, the author studies American occupation policy. 
Borton, Hugh, ed., Japan. Ithaca, Cornell University Press, 1951. 320 pp. 

These different articles were written for the 1951 edition of Encyclopaedia Americana; 

they provide basic documentation on the political, economic and social life of Japan. 
Rosincer, Lawrence K.., et al., The state of Asia. A contemporary survey. New York, Ame- 
rican Institute of Pacific Relations, Alfred A. Knopf, 1951. xxiv + 522 pp. 

An enquiry by various experts into events in Asia since 1945. Studies of China, 
Mongolia, Sinkiang and Tibet, Korea, Japan, Indochina, Thailand, Burma, Malaya, 
the Philippines, Indonesia, India and Pakistan. 

Sremner, Arthur H., ed., ‘‘Report on China’’, Annals of the American Academy of Political 
and Social Science. 277, September 1951. 291 pp. 

A special number containing articles on four subjects: the revolution seen in the 
historical perspective of the last 50 years; the political structure of the new State; 
the economic and social régime; foreign policy. 

CAMERON, Meredith E., MaHoney, Thomas H. D., and McReynotps, George E., 
China, Japan and the Powers. New York, the Ronald Press, 1952. xiii + 682 pp. 

A political, social, economic and cultural study of China and Japan. Reciprocal 
relations and their attitude towards U.S.S.R. and the United States during the last 
100 years. Transformation into modern States. The two world wars. Post-war 
years: Communist China, Japanese democracy. The new balance of forces. 

MacLear Bate, H., Report from Formosa. London, Eyre and Spottiswoode, 1952. 210 pp. 
A reportage on the island of Formosa from the historical, sociological and political 

angles, with emphasis on its position in the Far East and its role in international 

relations. 


MIDDLE EAST 


Sammarco, Angelo, et al., Egitto moderno. Rome, Edizioni Roma, 1939. 167 pp. 
History, economy, culture and political problems of contemporary Egypt. 
PaRKER, John, and SmitH, Charles, Modern Turkey. London, Routledge, 1940. 259 pp. 
Rise and fall of the Ottoman Empire. Reconstruction of Turkey by Ataturk. 
Modern Turkey: social conditions, economy, education, home and foreign policy. 
Cuoupuury, M. L. Roy, ed., Egypt in 1945. Calcutta, The University, 1946. 233 pp. 
The main economic, political and cultural aspects of contemporary Egypt. Three 
chapters are written by the editor of the volume, the rest by Egyptian writers. 
Haas, William S., Jran. New York, Columbia University Press, 1946. vii + 273 pp. 
A general study of the cultural, social and economic evolution of Iran. Description 
of recent political developments. International relations. 
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GrosEcLosE, Elgin, Introduction to Iran. New York, Oxford University Press, 1947. 
257 PP- 
A study of the civilization, present policy and international relations of Persia. 
SpeiserR, E. A., The United States and the Near East. Cambridge, Harvard University 
Press, the American Foreign Policy Library, 1947. xviii + 263 pp. 

Geographical and cultural aspects, and political development. Present problems, 
economic and strategic; social questions; the interests of foreign powers; Palestine; 
the United States and the future of the Near East. 

PressiEr, Francois, Etat juif et monde arabe. Paris, Editions Gaucher, 1949. 420 pp. 

An account of the Arab-Jewish conflict since the birth of the Eastern world. The 
role of France and England. The Arab world and the State of Israel. Evolution of 

_ the Eastern question in relation to international affairs. 
The Middle East: a political and economic survey. London and New York, Royal Institute 
of International Affairs, 1950. 496 pp. 

Several experts on international questions have contributed to this informative 
work on political, social and economic conditions in Arabia, Cyprus, Egypt, Iran, 
Iraq, Palestine and Israel, Syria and the Lebanon, Hashemite Jordan and Turkey. 

Frye, Richard N., ed., The Near East and the great powers. Cambridge, Harvard Univer- 
sity Press, 1951. 214 pp. 

The Arab world, its internal problems and its international position, examined 
by Ralph Bunche, Charles Malik, George McGhee, J. C. Hurewitz. Chapters on 
Soviet, propaganda, the blunders and mistakes of British and United: States policy, 
the influence of oil, the tension between East and West. 

Tuomas, Lewis V., and Frye, Richard N., The United States and Turkey and Iran. Cam- 
bridge, Harvard University Press, the American Foreign Policy Library, 1951. 291 pp. 

A work in two parts, dealing respectively with Turkey and Iran. Each includes 
a study of the country and population, religion and culture, institutions and political 
development, international position today and relations with the United States. 

Wiser, Donald F., Jran: past and present. Princeton, Princeton University Press, 1951. 
246 pp. 

Historical origins. Modern Iran: political, economic, social and cultural aspects. 
Iran’s key position in the world today. 

Youne, T. Cuyler, ed., Near Eastern culture and society. Princeton, Princeton University 
Press, 1951. X + 250 pp. 

Twelve experts collaborated in this study of the art, politics, literature, science, 
philosophy and religion of the Near East, with special reference to international 
relations and social problems. 

LEHRMAN, Hal., Israel: the beginning and tomorrow. New York, William Sloane Associa- 
tion, 1952. Vv + 358 pp. 

Lenczowski, George, The Middle East in world affairs. Ithaca, Cornell University Press, 
1952. XX + 459 Pp. 

The recent political evolution of 11 Middle Eastern countries forms the subject 
of a systematic study. Parallel development in the economic and social spheres. 
Newman, Bernard, Turkish cross-roads. New York, Philosophical Library, 1952. viii + 

258 pp. 

Contemporary Turkey, a dictatorship evolving towards a democracy founded 

on work and effort. The transformation of the economic and social order. 


PACIFIC 


Keesinc, Felix M., The South Seas in the modern world. New York, John Day Co., 1941. 
391 pp. 
Economic, social and political life in the Pacific islands. 
BurcHETT, Wilfred G., Pacific treasure island: New Caledonia. Melbourne, Cheshire, 1942. 
230 pp. 
Historic, ethnographic and economic description of an island which is of strategic 
importance in the Pacific. The political situation is discussed in relation to the conflict 
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between the governor appointed by the Vichy Government and the Free French 
representative. 

HaypveENn, Joseph Ralston, The Philippines. New York, Macmillan and Co., 1942. 
984 pp. 

The people and the government. Political parties and national leaders. Education 
and culture. Language, literature, public health, economic and social problems. 
Foreign policy and international relations. 

Australia and the Pacific. Princeton, Princeton University Press, 1944. 203 pp. 

A study by members of the Australian Institute of International Affairs on the role 
of Australia and on international relations in the Pacific. 

BetsHAM, Horace, ed., New Zealand. Berkeley, University of California Press, 1947. 
329 

A symposium in which each writer considers a different aspect of New Zealand: 
physical character of the country, population, institutions, economic and social life, 
foreign policy. 

Grattan, C. Hartley, ed., Australia. Berkeley, University of California Press, 1947. 
xxviii + 444 pp. 

The country and its historical background. Constitutional and political develop- 
ment. Economic and social evolution, Cultural aspects. Australia and the South- 
west Pacific. International relations during and after the war. 

Furnas, J. C., Anatomy of Paradise. Hawaii and the islands of the South Seas. New York, 
William Sloane, 1948. 542 pp. 
Rawson, Geoffrey, Australia. London, Chatto and Windus, 1948. 190 pp. 

Introduction to the history, economics, present policy and social problems of the 
Australian Commonwealth, 

Paton, G. W., The Commonwealth of Australia. London, Stevens and Sons, 1952. xvi 


+ 356 pp. 


SOUTH-EAST ASIA 


THOMPSON, Virginia, Thailand: the new Siam. New York, Macmillan and Co., 1941. 
865 pp. 

A mine of information on Siam. No aspect of political, economic, social or cultural 
life is omitted, and the significance of the country in international relations in South- 
east Asia is explained. 

Le Roy Curistian, John, Modern Burma. A survey of its political and economic development. 
Berkeley, University of California Press, 1942. xii + 389 pp. 

Factual survey of Burma’s geography, history, government and _ institutions, 
agriculture, trade and industry, social, religious and cultural life, political life since 
1937, and international relations. 

ParKIN, Raleigh, India today. New York, Day, 1946. x + 387 pp. 
Mitts, Lennox A., e¢ al., The new world of South-east Asia. Minneapolis, Universiy 
of Minnesota Press, 1949. 445 pp. 

Territorial studies: Philippines, Indonesia, Burma, Thailand, Malaya, Indochina; 
examination of special problems: the Chinese problem, self-government, the place of 
South-east Asia in international relations, and world economy. 

Taxsort, Phillips, ed., South Asia in the world today. Chicago, University of Chicago 
Press, 1950. X + 254 pp. 

A symposium on political, economic and social trends in Southern Asia, American 
influence, the breach between the two blocks—U.S.S.R. and U.S.A. 

Brown, W. N., ed., India, Pakistan, Ceylon. Ithaca, Cornell University Press, 1951. 
xi + 234 pp. 
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THE INTERNATIONAL INSTITUTE 
OF PUBLIC LAW 


Paris Session of 1952 


The International Institute of Public Law, which has its headquarters at the Faculty 
of Law in Paris, is an international organization founded in 1927 to bring together 
specialists in public law. The institute held its annual session on 27 and 28 May 1952 
under the chairmanship of Mr. Georges Scelle. 

After hearing the annual report of the |Secretary-General, Mr. B. Mirkine- 
Guetzévitch, the institute elected the following new members: Messrs. Thomas I. Cook 
(Johns Hopkins University), Carl J. Friedrich (Harvard University), Emilio Crosa 
(Turin), W. J. Ganshof van der Meersch (Brussels), Manley Hudson (Harvard Uni- 
versity), Erich Hula (New York), Arturo Carlo Jemolo (Rome), G. Leibholz (Oxford), 
M. McNair (International Court of Justice), Rudolf A. Métall (International Labour 
Office), Georges Vedel (Paris), Charles de Visscher (Louvain) and Buttgenbach (Liége). 

The institute’s plenary meeting was taken up with the study of individual freedoms 
in the international community. Arrangements had been made for the presentation of 
two reports: an introductory report by Mr. G. Scelle and a report by Mr. B. Mirkine- 
Guetzévitch. 


REPORT BY MR. G. SCELLE 


After expressing his pleasure at the institute’s resumption of work broken off by the 
war, Mr. G. Scelle stressed the topical interest of the subject before the meeting. 

He himself did not regard international law as a separate branch of legal science. 
International interdependence necessitated the combined use of various legal systems. 
The law of nations was the apex of a vast pyramid and could be developed only by 
steadily welding the States closer together. 

That concept of international law was closely bound up with the concept of 
federalism. Mr. Scelle summed up his views on the subject by drawing a parallel 
between legal monism and federalism—a theory akin to that expressed in the German 
saying: ‘‘VO6lkerrecht bricht Landesrecht’”’. As international law stands above and 
determines the content of the various domestic legal systems, it is, potentially, 
tantamount to federalism. And so the monism of international law leads to a federal 
type of organization which should ultimately evolve into world federalism. 

After thus describing the logical evolution of international organization, the speaker 
raised the question of the stage which the present-day world had reached in practice. 

That question could only be answered by taking into account the various ethical 
concepts involved, to the extent that they are the mainspring of all law. Law was, in 
fact, not a human or State invention but the spontaneous outcome of social relationships. 
Generally accepted rules formed the starting point of any system of law; it would be 
subscribing to the German concept of the State as the creator of law to claim that 
treaty clauses were the first and pre-eminent form of law. It therefore had to be 
acknowledged that law was a spontaneous growth of life in society and that ethical 
principles—the often confused idea that society holds of social needs—were at the root 
of any legal system. 

The inference to be drawn was that federalism would never be brought about through 
the agency of governments, which, even from the logical standpoint, were the greatest 
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barrier to federalism. It was never the State itself—meaning the institution, the 
machinery of government—which was federalist, but the people forming the nation, 
which alone could be conscious of its needs. In all federal systems, national loyalties 
took precedence over State loyalties—a fact that was borne out in the United States 
of America and in Switzerland, where a referendum or some similar procedure is 
required for any alterations to the constitution. 

In the final analysis, the citizen or the individual formed the backbone of any federal 
system. 

There were two rival concepts of federalism in the world today. On the one hand, 
there was the official doctrine of the United Nations and the United States of America, 
according to which the citizen occupied an increasingly important place in the inter- 
national legal order and which was reflected in the concern to draw up a declaration 
of human rights in all countries and at all levels. The other doctrine relegated the 
citizen to a minor réle and made the State the absolute master. The world was thus 
divided between two conflicting systems, two different concepts of the individual and 
the citizen. 

Having recognized this schism, it remained to be seen whether the two systems could 
exist peacefully side by side. 

Though allowing that they could coexist, Mr. Scelle was of the opinion that they 
were bound to drift further and further apart. On one side, legal monism tended 
towards federalism and the respect of human rights, whilst on the other the movement 
was towards centralization and dictatorship. In the one case, the nation was paramount, 
and in the other, the State. The question was whether the coexistence of the two 
systems would ultimately result in nothing more than the juxtaposition of two land 
masses ignorant of one another. 

Such were the facts that vested the problem of human rights today with so much 
importance. 

But Mr. Scelle considered it far from certain that the problem had been considered 
from a really constructive standpoint; in his opinion, no explicit statement of basic 
rights was needed; after all, a constitution was the reflection of a way of life, of a pattern 
of social behaviour. 

A declaration of rights could be summed up as a collection of generally accepted 
legal rules in force, which could gain nothing from being inserted in a treaty or an 
international convention. Every government was bound to recognize human rights, 
which were demanded by the whole international community. There was no need for 
incorporating a declaration of rights in a convention, for it formed part of positive law 
and did not require the consent of governments for its application. 

The question of human rights therefore did not seem to have been dealt with 
constructively in international law. The Universal Declaration, in attempting to 
reconcile conflicting tendencies, had led to a compromise text which was actually less 
advanced than common law. Common law was always ahead of constitutional law 
because it was the result of social necessity and not of political contingencies. 


REPORT BY MR. B, MIRKINE-GUETZEVITCH 


Mr. B. Mirkine-Guetzévitch, in his report on the present state of the question of human 
rights, commented briefly on the recent work of the Commission on Human Rights. 
He drew attention to the relatively low doctrinal level of the discussions of the inter- 
national assemblies which had sought to clarify and define those rights. One could 
hardly speak of a United Nations doctrine of human rights; the decisions taken by the 
United Nations were the expression of variable majorities and of shifting trends and 
attitudes, 

The great idea of human rights could be traced back to the body of beliefs and 
postulates evolved by the free city, and from which the modern State with its laws and 
its ethical code had developed at the end of the eighteenth century. And when, on 
10 December 1948, the United Nations General Assembly in Paris accepted the 
Universal Declaration of Human Rights, its vote proved that all modern peoples were 
compelled by their political conscience to adopt and even to formulate certain principles. 
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Those rights may not always be protected; they may even be ignored and flouted, 
none the less all governments were obliged to give them formal recognition. Though 
it was a mere statement of principles with no sanctions attached, the 1948 declaration 
was a victory in the cause of freedom. 

Since 1948, the various United Nations bodies had been endeavouring to convert 
the general principles set forth in the declaration into positive legal regulations, and the 
draft Covenant on Human Rights was being prepared by the Commission on Human 
Rights, the Economic and Social Council and the General Assembly. 

In its resolution of 4 December 1950, the United Nations General Assembly outlined 
a new doctrine: 

‘‘Whereas the Universal Declaration regards man as a person, to whom civic and 
political freedoms as well as economic, social and cultural rights indubitably belong, 

‘Whereas the enjoyment of civic and political freedoms and of economic, social and 
cultural rights are interconnected and interdependent, 

‘‘Whereas, when deprived of economic, social and cultural rights, man does not 
represent the human person whom the Universal Declaration regards as the ideal of the 
free man...” 

However, the Economic and Social Council had requested the 1951 General Assembly 
to reconsider the decision taken in 1950 with regard to the inclusion of social, economic 
and cultural rights in a single covenant and, on 5 February last, the United Nations 
General Assembly had adopted a resolution requesting the Economic and- Social 
Council to entrust the Commission on Human Rights with the preparation of two 
covenants, one concerning political rights and the other concerning economic, social 
and cultural rights. Both covenants were to be submitted to the next General Assembly 
for approval. 

It was true that social, economic and cultural rights had not been discovered by the 
United Nations. Since the end of the first world war, the various national constitutions 
had contained whole sections dealing with the safeguarding of these rights. The 
Universal Declaration only followed the constitutional development of modern nations. 

Since the second world war, the evolution of constitutional law had been 
characterized by the safeguarding of social rights which had received world-wide 
recognition. The list of the Rights of Man proclaimed in 1789 had lengthened and still 
continued to lengthen. 

A comparison of the provisions of national declarations with those of the Universal 
Declaration of Human Rights showed that the material content of the 1948 declaration 
was based on the jus gentium libertatis, which in the twentieth century had been formulated 
in the constitutions of modern democracies. 

Indisputably, the rules of international law were essential for the practical application 
of the principles of the Universal Declaration. But the material content of the jus 
gentium libertatis recurred in comparative constitutional law. 

The Universal Declaration necessitated a common politico-social substructure, but 
undemocratic and even anti-democratic phenomena were countenanced by legal 
monism. 

The major themes of democratic civilization—elaborated in Pericles’ funeral oration, 
the Sermon on the Mount, the American Declarations and the French Declaration of 
the Rights of Man and of the Citizen—these basic themes of culture and truth defined 
the field of application of any international convention for safeguarding human rights. 
But when the international community harboured anti-democratic forces and 
undemocratic elements, the democratic finality of any international covenant con- 
cerning the protection of human rights was imperilled. 

Did that imply that, if an International Covenant of Human Rights was to be 
democratic, it could not be universal? 


The discussion was initiated by Mr. Berlia’s remark that the individual had hitherto 
been only once recognized as the subject of international law (at the Nuremberg trials). 
He urged that individual freedom could not be guaranteed at the international level 
unless there was some international procedure and an international court to which 
the individual could have recourse. 

However, the establishment of procedure was not sufficient, for it was pointless for 
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human beings to meet and reach agreement on a set of words if they did not interpret 
those words in the same way. If it was genuinely impossible for the two opposing blocs 
to unite, the problem had to be thought out in terms of a Western union. 

Mr. Maxime Leroy then stressed the benefit that the man in the street could derive 
from a written declaration of rights even if its wording were not fully clear. 

Mr. Scelle explained that he had never regarded any kind of declaration as 
unavailing. His criticism had been levelled not against domestic constitutions but 
against a universal declaration drawn up by a disunited society lacking the necessary 
common code of ethics. 


Before closing, the session elected its new Executive Board for 1952-53 with the following 
membership: chairman: William E. Rappard (Switzerland) ; members: Alejandro Alvarez 
(The Hague), Gaston Jéze (Paris), Hans Kelsen (Centre d’études internationales, 
Geneva), Francesco Nitti (Rome), Roscoe Pound (United States of America), Henri 
Rolin (Brussels) and G. Scelle (Paris); secretary-general: Mr. B. Mirkine-Guetzévitch 
(New York and Paris) ; treasurer: L. Rolland (Paris) ; assistant treasurer: Lampué (Paris). 


THE INTERNATIONAL SOCIOLOGICAL 
ASSOCIATION 


Round table on the Teaching of Sociology and Annual Meeting of Committees 


ROUND TABLE CONFERENCE ON THE TEACHING OF SOCIOLOGY 


A Round Table Conference on the Teaching of Sociology, Social Psychology and Social 
Anthropology was organized by the International Sociological Association in Paris. 
from 4-6 June 1952, under the auspices and with the support of Unesco. 

The following sociologists took part: Professor Pierre de Bie, University of Louvain, 
Chairman; Dean Georges Davy, University of Paris, Vice-President of the Association; 
Professor Morris Ginsberg, London School of Economics, Vice-president of the Asso- 
ciation; Professor Gabriel Le Bras, University of Paris, Chairman of the ISA Committee 
on Teaching and Training ; Professor Conrad Arensberg, Unesco Institute for the Social 
Sciences, Cologne; Mr. Th. Bottomore, London School of Economics; Professor René 
Clemens, University of Liége; Professor Georges Friedmann, Centre d’études socio- 
logiques, Paris; Professor David Glass, London School of Economics; Professor Georges 
Gurvitch, University of Paris; Professor René Konig, University of Zurich; Professor 
Henri Lévy-Bruhl, University of Paris; Mr. Donald MacRae, London School of 
Economics; Professor Bruce Melvin, University of Maryland; Mr. Edgar Morin, 
Centre d’études sociologiques, Paris; ;Professor Arnold Rose, University of Minnesota; 
Professor Einar Tegen, University of Stockholm. 

The aim of the conference was to lay the bases for an assessment of the current status 
of academic teaching in the field of sociology and the closely related disciplines of 
social psychology and social anthropology and to discuss alternative lines of action 
for the expansion and improvement of this teaching. 

The conference had at its disposal a number of documents prepared by the Inter- 
national Sociological Association in implementation of its Inquiry into the Teaching of 
Sociology and Related Disciplines. The principal working paper for the Conference 
was provided by the first draft of the General Report on the Inquiry prepared by 
Professor Pierre de Bie of Louvain, the general rapporteur appointed by the Association 
in 1951. There were also a number of national reports on the teaching of the three 
disciplines: on Australia by Profesor O. A. Eser, on Brazil by Professor F. de Azevedo, 
on Egypt by Professor S. A. Huzayyin, on France by Mr. Edgar Morin, on India by 
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Professor Ghurye, on Israel by Dr. S. N. Eisenstadt, on Japan by Professor Kunio 
Odaka, on Mexico by Professor Mendieta y Nufiez, on New Zealand by Professor 
E. Beaglehole, on Poland by Professor de Bie on the basis of materials provided by 
Professors S. Ossowski and J. Obrebski, on Sweden by Professors E. Tegen and 
§. Erixon, on Turkey by Professor H. Z. Ulken, on the United Kingdom by Mr. D. G. 
MacRae, and on the United States by Drs. B. N. Meltzer, W. S. Ray and E. S. Veegelin. 

The conference was opened by Professor Gabriel Le Bras who welcomed the delegates 
and expressed the deep regret of all sociologists at the untimely death of the President 
of their Association, Professor Louis Wirth of the University of Chicago. 

Part of the first session of the conference was devoted to the commemoration of 
Professor Wirth as a sociological pioneer, as a teacher, as a national and international 
leader and as a friend. There were speeches by the two European Vice-Presidents of 
the Association, Dean Davy and Professor Ginsberg, by the Director of the Social 
Sciences Department of Unesco, Mrs. Alva Mirdal, and by a close friend and disciple, 
Professor Arnold Rose of the University of Minnesota. 

The conference elected as its chairman Professor Pierre de Bié, the general rappor- 
teur for the inquiry conducted by the Association. 

The conference was organized in 10 sessions, each focused on a specific set of inter- 
connected problems: 

The first session was concerned with the content and extent of the teaching of the 
‘socio-cultural’’ disciplines and was introduced by Professor Ginsberg. The second 
session was devoted to the development of academic teaching in the three disciplines 
and was introduced by Professor den Hollander. The third session was concerned 
with the status of academic teaching in different countries. The fourth session was 
focused on the discussion of disciplines associated with sociology in academic study 
programmes and was introduced by Professor Einar Tegen. The fifth session dealt 
with methods of teaching and was introduced by Professor Rose, while the sixth pro- 
vided an opportunity for a general discussion of the relations between theory and 
research, introduced by Professor David Glass. The seventh session was introduced by 
Professor René KG6nig and dealt with the training and recruitment of teachers in the 
three disciplines, while the eignth and ninth sessions were devoted to a general discussion 
of the aims and functions of the teaching, the problems facing the teaching and the 
needs for expanded teaching of the three socio-cultural disciplines: these sessions were 
introduced by Professors Arensberg and de Bie. The tenth and final session was intro- 
duced by the chaiman, Professor de Bie, and was focused on the discussion of alternative 
recommendations to national governments and academic authorities aiming at an 
expansion and intensification of teaching and training for careers in scientific and 
applied sociology, social psychology and social anthropology. 

The conference paid particular attention to the different functions of sociological 
teaching on the university level and discussed its role in the general education of 
students, asa complementary discipline for students specializing in such fields as philo- 
sophy, history, law, and economics, and as a basic discipline in the training of profes- 
sional practitioners and specialists in the field of social relations and social problems. 

The conference stressed the paramount need for a strengthening of university teaching 
and training on all these levels and looked forward to the development of a vigorous 
body of active practitioners of sociological research and study in every country. 

The members discussed at some length the planning of common basic features of 
introductory courses for students of sociology. Professor Ginsberg proposed that depart- 
ments and teachers of sociology be asked to provide regular introductory courses on the 
social structure of the students’ countries and to organize these courses in such a way as 
to bring out the comparative aspects. This would provide the basis for concrete and 
exhaustive studies of a cross-national character, much in line with the current ISA 
programme of research on social stratification and social mobility. Professors Davy, 
Friedmann, Gurvitch, Le Bras and Lévy-Bruhl proposed the preparation of a general 
introductory textbook for such courses, demonstrating the sociological point of view in 
the different social and humanistic disciplines and providing the framework for intensive 
training in the sociological approach to study and research. No resolution was adopted 
but the conference agreed on the need to give further attention to these problems 
within the framework of the ISA programme. 
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The general conclusions of the conference have been recorded and amplified in the 
final chapter of the General Report prepared by Professor Pierre de Bie on the basis of 
the data collected within ISA inquiry on the teaching of sociology and related 
disciplines. 


ANNUAL MEETING OF COMMITTEES 


The round table on the teaching of sociology and related disciplines provided an 
opportunity for an annual meeting of the International Sociological Association. 

The meeting was held at Unesco House on 7 June under the chairmanship of 
Dean Georges Davy, Vice-President of the Association, and was attended by Professors 
Ginsberg, de Bie and Konig of the Administrative Committee, Professors Friedmann 
and Glass of the Research Committee, Professors Clemens and Rose of the Programme 
Committee for the Second World Congress of Sociology, and Mrs. Alva Myrdal, 
Dr. Szczerba-Likiernik and Dr. Phillips of the Social Sciences Department of Unesco. 

The meeting discussed in detail the loss suffered by the Association through the 
sudden and untimely death of its first President, Professor Louis Wirth of Chicago. 

It was decided that no action should be taken to elect a new President before the 
next full meeting of the Executive Committee and the Council at the Second World 
Congress to be held in Liége in August 1953. It was unanimously agreed, however, 
that an American sociologist ought to be co-opted to membership on the committee 
for the remainder of the current term of office and that Professor Robert C. Angell 
of the University of Michigan should be asked to accept co-optation. 

The Administrative Committee accepted with great regret the resignation of Mr. Erik 
Rinde from the office of Executive Secretary-Treasurer, a position he had held since 
the constitution of the Association in September 1949, and agreed to appoint Mr. Stein 
Rokkan Executive Secretary and Miss Betty Kilbourn Assistant Secretary-Treasurer 
for the remainder of the term ending 1 September 1953. 

A large part of the annual meeting was devoted to a careful study of the many 
problems involved in the organization of the Second World Congress of Sociology. 

It was decided that the Congress should be held in Liége from 24 August to 1 Sep- 
tember 1953. 

The preparation of the Congress was formally entrusted to a programme committee 
enlarged to include five members, one for each of the four programme sections and one 
for local organization in Belgium. These were Professors Glass, Rose, den Hollander, 
de Bie and Clemens. 

The section on Social Stratification and Social Mobility will be organized by Profes- 
sor David Glass in collaboration with participants in the ISA programme of cross- 
national studies in this field: discussions in this section will be based on (a) advance 
reports on comparative sample enquiries undertaken within the framework of the ISA 
programme; (b) papers on theoretical, methodological and practical problems relating 
to such research; and (c) a series of national surveys of existing knowledge of various 
aspects of social stratification and social mobility. 

The section on Intergroup Conflicts and their Mediation will be introduced by an 
address by Dean Davy and organized under the supervision of Professor Arnold Rose 
in close co-operation with the Social Sciences Department of Unesco. It will be based 
on a series of papers assessing the contributions made by recent research in the field of 
conflict and aggression to undo practical efforts of conciliation, mediation, and arbi- 
tration.The aim will be to advance knowledge concerning the methods and techniques 
of adjusting intergroup conflicts by bringing together reports on research and case 
studies analysing factors making for success or failure in efforts to deal with conflict 
situations in various aspects of social life. These will include international relations, 
industrial relations, race relations, and other important fields in which social science 
knowledge has been brought to bear upon problems of minimizing and resolving 
intergroup tension and misunderstanding. Particular emphasis will thus be given to the 
appraisal of the importance for such efforts of the studies conducted into the deter- 
minants and effects of tensions since World War II by Unesco and other organizations. 

The section ‘concerned with Recent Developments in Sociological Research will be 
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organized under the general supervision of Professor A. N. J. den Hollander and 
will be based on a series of brief reports on significant research developments in different 
countries since World War II: all national associations affiliated with the ISA have 
been asked to provide such reports for their countries. 

Finally the section on the Professional Activities and Responsibilities of Sociologists. 
will be introduced by a general address by Professor Morris Ginsberg and organized 
by Professor Pierre de Bie: it will be based on the general report, the national surveys 
and a number of other papers to be prepared in continuation of the Inquiry into the 
Teaching of Sociology, undertaken by the ISA at the request of and with the support 
of Unesco. 

It was further agreed that the official working languages of the Congress should be 
English and French, but that papers should also be accepted in German and Spanish. 
It was emphasized, however, that public interpretation would for financial reasons very 
probably not be available for languages other than English and French. 


All sociologists interested in contributing to and taking part in the World Congress 
are requested to communicate with the ISA Secretariat at its new address, Arbiens- 
gate 4, Oslo, or to the local Congress Secretariat set up by Professor René Clemens of 
the University of Liége, Belgium. 


THE INTERNATIONAL COMMITTEE 
OF COMPARATIVE LAW 


The Cambridge Session on the Teaching of Law, 18-19 July 1952 


MEETING OF THE BUREAU 


The Bureau of the International Committee of Comparative Law held its annual 
meeting at Cambridge on 17 July 1952. 

The Secretary-General of the committee presented a progress report describing the 
work carried out since the bureau’s last meeting, and a financial report showing the 
committee’s financial position. 

Although it was barely three years old and the major part of its funds had hitherto 
had to be spent on organizational work, the committee had already been able to carry 
out various projects. 

In particular, a catalogue of sources of legal documentation throughout the world had 
been drawn up under the supervision of Messrs. Ancel (France), Barnes (United States 
of America), De Sola Caiiizares (Spain) and Lipstein (England); it was at that time 
in press and would be published under Unesco’s auspices. Jurists and the heads of 
law libraries would find it a valuable source of information on the collections of laws 
and jurisprudence, legal reviews and bibliographies, and the various legal information 
centres available throughout the world. They would thus have better facilities than in 
the past for obtaining reference material on foreign legal systems. This publication, 
the first compiled by the International Committee, therefore served one of the purposes 
for which the committee had been established. 

Another publication, to be issued at the end of 1952, was the French translation of 
H. C. Gutteridge’s work Comparative Law. The translation had been made, under the 
supervision of the Secretary-General of the International Committee, by the students of 
the Comparative Law Institute of the University of Paris. A further programme of 
translations and publications would be drawn up with the assistance of the various 
national committees of Comparative Law affiliated to the International Committee. 

Other work being planned by the Bureau of the International Committee was the 
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compilation of essential reference works on comparative law, with a view to filling in 
some serious gaps. If support was forthcoming from Unesco or some other organization, 
the International Committee was intending to publish, in 1953 and 1954, two kinds of 
books or pamphlets: firstly, introductions to the legal systems of certain countries, and 
secondly, annotated legal bibliographies, both for the use of foreign lawyers and 
supplying any explanations they might require. Professor Ussing of the University of 
Copenhagen had prepared a draft introduction to the legal systems of Denmark, Nor- 
way and Iceland, for publication in English; the draft had been approved by the Inter- 
national Committee’s Bureau. Professor David of the University of Paris had compiled, 
in English, an annotated bibliography of French law, and this work had been approved 
as a model for the bibliographies that the International Committee was intending 
to publish. 

Introductions to the various legal systems and annotated bibliographies on them 
would be prepared progressively, beginning with the leading countries’ systems, which 
the greatest number of lawyers were anxious to study. The legal systems of other 
countries, however, would serve as an initial basis for the preparation of a different 
series of monographs; these would take the form of inventories of such reference works 
on the legal systems of the less important countries as were available in foreign libraries, 
which would be grouped on a regional basis (libraries of Europe, North and South 
America, and the Near East). ; 

These were the main projects that the International Committee had carried out or 
was planning to undertake in the near future. The committee was also willing to 
co-operate with Unesco or any other organization, such as the Council of Europe, in 
carrying out any particular work requested of it. It had already taken part in an enquiry 
into the teaching of social science, for which it had been asked to deal with the teaching 
of law throughout the world. A general report on the subject, prepared by Mr. Niboyet 
(Paris) who had since died, was to be recast by Mr. Eisenmann (Paris) and Mr. Hazard 
(Columbia University, New York), so that it should take account of the remarks made 
at a symposium organized by the committee at Cambridge on 18 and 19 July 1952 
and reported on below. 

In planning its work, the International Committee was anxious not to encroach on 
what it felt to be the field of older organizations, such as the International Law Asso- 
ciation, the International Academy of Comparative Law and the International Institute 
for the Unification of Private Law (Rome). For that reason, it had decided not to 
organize congresses on comparative law itself; all it intended to do here was to convene, 
when opportunity offered, symposia for a small number of experts to study special 
questions—as, for instance, the symposium it had already held on the teaching of law. 
For the same reason, the committee would not handle questions concerning the unifi- 
cation of private law, unless called upon to do so by the institute in Rome. 

The bureau appointed the committee’s representatives to the (provisional) Inter- 
national Social Science Council which was in process of establishment; they were 
Mr. André Bertrand (Paris) and Mr. Lawson (Oxford). The bureau further decided 
that the committee would be represented at the Congress of the International Political 
Science Association (The Hague, September 1952) and at the Congress of the Inter- 
national Sociological Association (Liége, in 1953). 

The bureau’s next meeting would be held in Copenhagen in the second fortnight 
of May 1953. 


SYMPOSIUM ON THE TEACHING OF LAW 


Following the meeting of the committee’s bureau, a symposium on the teaching of law 
was held at Cambridge on 18 and 19 July 1952. It was attended by 30 jurists from 
11 countries, and by Dr. Szczerba-Likiernik, representing Unesco’s Department 
of Social Sciences. Various experts who had been invited to the symposium sent messages 
regretting their inability to attend. 

Mr. David, Secretary-General of the committee, reminded participants of the 
reasons for the symposium and of the tasks before it. A general report on the teaching 
of law, which had been entrusted to Mr. Niboyet, had not been completed owing to 
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his sudden death. The bureau had accordingly requested Mr. Eisenmann and 
Mr. Hazard to prepare the final version of Mr. Niboyet’s report, making extensive 
alterations. The discussions at the symposium would provide useful guidance for 
Messrs. Eisenmann and Hazard on the various problems with which the report would 
have to deal. Mr. Niboyet’s general report, together with the general suggestions and 
conclusions drawn up by the Secretary-General of the International Committee, 
would serve as a basis for the symposium’s discussions. 

At the symposium’s first meeting, a general problem was considered: should it be 
the purpose of law teaching to give the student a general training, or to prepare him 
for exercising the, or a, legal profession? During the ensuing discussion on this issue, all 
participants put forward their point of view. It emerged that the theoretical aim of law 
teaching in all countries is to give students some general legal training, to accustom 
them to thinking as lawyers, and to make them useful servants of the community. In 
practice, the various nations’ systems differ, especially as in certain countries (Belgium, 
Mexico and United States of America) the student, before entering the Law Faculty, 
has to undergo a general training in social science, whereas in other countries (Austria, 
Egypt, France, United Kingdom) he is supposed to receive such training in the legal 
school itself. Mr. Eisenmann drew attention to the changes that time had wrought; 
French faculties had departed from their original principle, when Napoleon had asked 
them to train magistrates for the plain application of his codes without developing any 
critical spirit or taking social problems into consideration. Mr. Ussing described the 
special approach to the teaching of law in the small countries. Mr. McDougal urged 
that the primary aim of law teaching should be to acquaint students with the problems 
involved and the relationship between the influences at work, rather than to show them 
the solutions found by judges or the legislation connected with these problems. Many 
speakers criticized the teaching of law in their own countries. On the other hand, 
Mr. Lawson emphasized the error of judging, in the light of national prejudices, what 
happened in other countries. The English were shocked by the teaching of law in France, 
and the French by English methods; but the results in each country were no doubt 
less disastrous than the other anticipated, since each method, to some extent at least, 
was adapted to the traditions and temperament of the people in question. Mr. Szczerba- 
Likiernik stressed that the main problem raised by Unesco’s enquiry was: Is it possible 
to be a good jurist, a good legal practitioner, without having a certain training in the 
general field of social sciences? 

Following this discussion, the participants decided to break up into three sections, 
one to study questions of syllabuses (including pre-legal education), the second questions 
of method, and third questions of examinations and the recruitment of teachers. Reports 
on the discussions in these three sections were presented on 19 July by Messrs. Bertrand, 
Batiffol and Vouin at a fresh plenary meeting of the symposium. 

With regard to the question of syllabuses, participants in the symposium agreed 
unanimously that any well-planned teaching of law should include two things : general 
training and strictly professional training. It was felt that general training should 
comprise, apart from law itself, such other branches of social science as the history of 
law, politico-legal sociology, comparative law, the philosophy and general theory of 
law, political economy, and political science. There was no necessity to provide special 
courses on these subjects; the important point was that the student should have his 
attention drawn in some way or other to the political, economic, and moral aspects of 
the problems facing jurists, and that the solutions adopted by his own country’s legal 
system should frequently be compared with other solutions to any particular question, 
as illustrated by history or the example of certain foreign legal systems. For this purpose 
it was important that there should be close contacts between the teaching staffs of law 
faculties and those of other social science schools; steps should be contemplated with 
a view to strengthening such relations and focusing attention on their useful results. 
Other suggestions were put forward, concerning the principles to be adopted for the 
most appropriate organization of professional training for the various legal careers. 

As for teaching methods, the symposium considered the value and possibility of 
employing the “‘case method”’ in other countries besides the United States of America. 
One question to which the participants devoted special attention was how best to 
organize a suitable form of instruction for foreign students in the various law faculties. 
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Lastly, all participants recognized the great importance of the examination question. 
The best syllabuses and methods would be of little value if the studies culminated in 
examinations that were merely a test of memory and were not so planned as to reveal 
the candidates’ intelligence and reasoning powers, as well as their general training. 

Mr. De Sola-Caijiizares pointed out that the same remark was even more pertinent 
to the quality of teachers. The best of systems would yield no results if there were no 
good teachers for the teaching of law; the whole discussion centred round the question 
of the training and selection of teachers. While agreeing with this, the symposium did 
not feel able to propose any concrete measures on the subject forthwith; the matter was 
closely bound up with the organization of universities, which differed considerably from 
one country to another. 

Before breaking up, the symposium recommended that each of its participants should 
endeavour, in his own country, to publicize and win acceptance for the views put 
forward. These had shown that, over and above the considerable apparent differences, 
the jurists of the various countries were concerned by the same questions and that the 
same ideal was pursued, in different ways, as regards the teaching of law throughout 
the world. 


THE INTERNATIONAL ECONOMIC 
ASSOCIATION 


Round Table on Business Cycle Problems 


The International Economic Association held its 1952 Round Table Discussion at 
Pembroke College, Oxford, in September, the talks covering six days. Twenty-eight 
economists from 12 countries discussed the problems connected with business cycles. 
The following programme shows the framework of the meeting. 


Programme Committee: Erik Lundberg (Chairman), E. A. G. Robinson, Gottfried Haber- 
ler, André Piatier, Roy Harrod, Jan Tinbergen. 

First Day 

Morning and afternoon: The Business Cycle in the Post-war World. Introduction 
by D. H. Robertson based on country papers as follows: W. Fellner, ‘‘Post-war 
Economic Tendencies in the U.S.”; E. Preiser and W. Krelle, ‘Theoretical 
Analysis of Economic Developments in Western Germany since the Currency 
Reform of 1948”; J. Pedersen, ‘‘A Study in Industrial Fluctuations in Denmark, 
1914-51’; E. A. G. Robinson, ‘‘Industrial Fluctuations in the United Kingdom, 
1946-52; E. Lundberg, ‘‘Business Cycle Experiences in Sweden with special 
reference to Economic Policy Issues’’; P. Saraceno, ‘‘Business Fluctuations in the 
Italian Economy”; A. Piatier, ‘“‘Les ‘Business Cycles’ et l’économie frangaise 
d’aprés guerre’; Shigeto Tsuru, ‘“‘Business Cycles in Post-war Japan’’. 

Second Day 

Morning: The American Business Cycle—a Comparison of Pre-war and Post-war Patterns. 
Introduction by W. Fellner. 

Afternoon: Business Cycle Policy Problems. Introduction by E. A. G. Robinson and 
Shigeto Tsuru. 

Third Day. 

Morning: The Present State of Business Cycle Theory. Introduction by G. Haberler, based 
on the papers by R. M. Goodwin, ‘‘A Model of Cyclical Growth’’; L. R. Klein, 
Statistical Testing of Business Cycle Theory—The Econometric Method’’. 

Afternoon: Are Macroeconomic Models useful for Business Cycle Analysis? Paper by R.A. 
Gordon. 
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Fourth Day 

Free for informal discussion. 

Fifth Day 

Morning: International Propagation of Business Cycles. Papers by N. Kaldor ‘‘A Note 
on the International Impact of Cyclical; Movements’’; J. J. Polak ‘“The Post-war 
International Cycle”’. 

Afternoon: How to Prevent the International Impact of Cyclical Fluctuation? Introduction by 
N. Kaldor. 

Sixth Day 

Morning: Problems of Research: Subjects and Methods. General discussion and brief 
reports on specific research projects. 

Attending but not giving a paper: R. Barre, R. Dehem, P. Dieterlen, T. Haavelmo, J. R. 
Hicks, C. Iversen, P. W. Joehr, J. Rueff, M. Toyosaki, T. Wilson, V. Marrama. 

Mr. A. D. Knox acted as Rapporteur. 


The most striking feature of the round table discussions was the unanimous desire to 
adapt theoretical work to practical needs. So far as business cycle theory is concerned, 
this means in plain terms: What are the causes of major economic cataclysms, such as 
depression, unemployment, inflation and so on, the regular recurrence of which has 
become the scourge of the world? What remedies can be devised against them: in other 
words, what policies can be applied to prevent or mitigate them, or at least to stop 
them from spreading from country to country until the whole world is engulfed? 
Having learnt something about the malady and the cure—at what stage and in what 
doses is the latter to be administered? This is a question largely of diagnosis: how can 
accidental factors be separated from symptomatic ones, how can the latter be recognized 
in time and the appropriate policies put into operation quickly without political and 
administrative delays? 

A necessary condition of the correct application of policies is economic forecasting. 
The questions here are: what are the past and the present factors relevant to the future 
development of savings, investment, output, employment and other elements of 
fundamental importance to cyclical developments? How are the former to be measured, 
statistically or otherwise? And what are the precise relationships involved? 

All these and other questions were searchingly discussed within the setting of the 
post-war world: that is to say, with reference to the lessons which might be drawn 
from economic developments since the end of the second world war. 

With regard to this setting, there appeared to be general agreement that the pre-war 
pattern of economic fluctuations had changed, at least in Europe, since the war. No 
more than signs of the pre-war type of cycle could be traced; on the other hand the 
United Kingdom—and, through the mechanism of the balance of payments of the 
sterling area, other European countries as well—had seen the appearance of two-year 
ups and downs. These, it was suggested, were explicable almost entirely in 
terms of exogenous factors, such as post-war inflation, the influence of American 
stock-piling purchases on the terms of trade etc. . . . The periodicity might be due 
to the replacement of continuous, small-scale adjustments by intermittent large-scale 
adjustment through administrative action. 

On the other hand, the question loomed large in everybody’s mind whether the 
United States, for its part, was still capable of a really serious depression of the pre-war 
type. Opinions differed. There was no agreement even, wheter the “‘recession’’ of 1948- 
49 was, or was not, the beginning of a real slump: or rather, whether it could have been 
such a beginning had not the Korean war changed the picture after the initial quick 
recovery. Nor were the Europeans present confident that, if a slump threatened, the 
U.S. Government would be certain of the measures to apply or would find it politically 
possible to apply them. The Americans present were a little more optimistic in this 
respect; they felt that a depression of the size and dimensions of 1929 was more or less 
out of the question. However, even much smaller oscillations in the American economy 
could cause grave dislocation in smaller countries. The general opinion seemed to be 
that if only the American economy could be kept on a reasonably even keel, the rest 
of the Western world could probably cope with its economic problems; but that there 
would be no hope of doing so in the face of a major depression in the U.S. 
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From the theoretical point of view, this attitude implies that problems of internal 
counter-cyclical policy can be studied, to advantage, in the light of American conditions 
alone. A further important theoretical implication is that examples of a closed economy 
can supply valid answers, since the U.S. alone of all the countries of the Western world 
approximates to such an economy. Now theorists, at the present stage of knowledge, 
often have to work on extremely simplified assumptions to find particular answers to 
particular problems by the method of isolation. A closed economy has been an 
important such simplification for purposes of research, and there was a feeling at the 
Round Table discussion that for such an economy all those present might find it quite 
easy to make unanimous policy recommendations. 

If economists do indeed know how a closed economy can be kept free of major 
depressions; if the prevention of slumps in the U.S. means that the rest of the world 
need no longer fear slumps either—then the only remaining problem is how to make 
governments listen to economists. It is not all quite so simple as that, of course; but it 
is encouraging to see top-flight theorists so concerned with making their research and 
understanding serve urgent practical needs. 


A volume containing the report on the discussion and the papers will be published by Macmillan and 
Company Limited, London. 


THE RESEARCH SEMINAR IN SOCIOLOGY 
OF THE HEBREW UNIVERSITY, JERUSALEM 


The Research Seminar in Sociology has recently completed the first step of its research 
on the Absorption of Immigrants in Israel, and has published a full report in Hebrew, 
together with a shorter report and many specific papers in English in various scientific 
journals. The seminar is now continuing other researches, and has also begun new 
research projects. The following are the main research projects now being executed: 


SOCIAL STRUCTURE OF YOUTH MOVEMENTS IN ISRAEL 


This research was begun a year ago, and is now nearing its completion, as Israel’s 
three main youth movements have already been investigated. A complete sociological 
survey of these movements was made through a questionnaire intended to furnish details 
on participation in the movement (role and intensif), and on the political orien- 
tation, educational standard and social status of the member’s family. In addition, 
a representative sample of the members was studied through a detailed questionnaire 
administered in small groups and through open-ended interviews. Records of group 
activities were also taken by skilled observers, and a case study of the organization 
and functions of each movement prepared. The purpose of the study is to relate types 
of youth movements and types of participation in them to various types of personality 
and family structure. 

Parallel to this a content analysis of the official and more informal literature (e.g. 
mimeographed publications of local groups, etc.) was carried out, in order to analyse 
and compare the ideological content of the various movements and of the various levels 
within each of them. It is intended to relate the flow of communication between the 
various levels of the movements to their various organizational structures. 
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PROBLEMS OF IMMIGRANT YOUTH 


The purpose of this study is to focus the analysis on the formation of youth groups in 
situations of social change and culture-contact. The present situation in Israel with 
its flow of new immigrants provides good conditions for such investigations. Special 
emphasis will be laid on the problems of juvenile delinquency and delinquent group 
formation in this situation. 

A preliminary survey of this problem was undertaken in 1947, in a study of the 
Oriental Jews in Palestine. Further data have been collected in the Seminar’s research 
project on Absorption of Immigrants. Pilot studies have now begun in two urban 
centres, being executed mainly through the participant-observer and open-ended inter- 
view; and a preliminary study of Yemenite youth in one of the semi-urban centres is 
being completed by one of the graduating students. The first preliminary steps have 
already been completed, and the main research projects launched. 


ABSORPTION OF IMMIGRANTS, STAGE TWO 


This research is a continuation of the first research on immigrants, and will be focused 
on some specific problems which were found to be of great importance. The main 
emphasis will be laid on the processes by which immigrants learn and attain to cultural 
communication, particularly as influenced by the various types of immigrant élites and 
leaders. A full investigation will be made of the original leaders of the immigrants in 
their countries of origin, on changes in the structure of the leadership which took place 
as a result of the process of immigration, and the emergence of new types of leaders 
or of leaderless, disorganized communities, and the function of élites in the integration 
of immigrants. This research project is now in its first stage. 


SOCIAL STRATIFICATION IN THE MAIN TYPES OF AGRICULTURAL SETTLE=s, 
MENTS IN ISRAEL 


The purpose of this research is to investigate the development of different types of 
stratification within the communal and co-operative settlements, both old and new. 
Special emphasis will be laid on the relations between the settlements’ positions of 
leadership within the country and their internal differentiation, as well as on the 
development of differentiation as related to the economic stabilization of the com- 
munities. Other important aspects will be the transition from the intensive primary 
group to the autonomous and established community and also the development of 
different types of ideologies. 

This research is a continuation of previous research on the co-operative settlement 
done in 1945-46 and also a preliminary pilot study on problems of communal settlements 
done in 1950-52. 


THE STRUCTURE OF FREE PROFESSIONS IN ISRAEL 


The purpose of this research is to investigate the social structure of the main free and 
intellectual professions in Israel, the mechanisms of membership recruitment, and their 
social relations with their clientele. Special emphasis will be laid on the investigation 
of their integrative functions in an immigrant community. Preliminary work has been 
begun on teachers, physicians, lawyers and writers. It is planned to extend this study 
into an investigation of the political élite of the country. 

The execution of the projects is being made possible by a grant for sociological 
research made by Dr. B. Wise, member of the Board of Governors of the Hebrew 
University, and by special grants from the Ministry of Education and Culture and the 


Ministry of Social Welfare. 
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INSTITUTE OF SOCIOLOGY 
AND SOCIAL SCIENCES 
ALEXANDRIA UNIVERSITY, EGYPT 


The Institute of Sociology and Social Sciences was founded in 1948 at the Faculty 
of Arts of Alexandria University as the first sociological institute in Egypt. It was 
intended as a new preparation for specialization in social sciences. Whilst the Faculty 
of Arts of the Fuad I University in Cairo had a sociological section for undergraduates, 
in Alexandria the teaching of sociology was included in the programme of the philo- 
sophical section. Specialization in social sciences was created on the post-graduate 
level by the foundation of the institute, which awards a diploma equivalent to M.A. 
The purpose of the institute was defined from the start as the study of social sciences. 
and their application in scientific research in Egypt and the neighbouring countries. 

The first director was the well-known social anthropologist A. R. Radcliffe-Brown. 
The institute, then called the Institute of Social Science, provided lectures on sociology, 
economics, statistics, methods of research, social and economic condition of Egypt, 
social and economic history of Egypt as obligatory, and social psychology, ethnology 
of the Arab world, comparative political institutions and sociology of labour as optional 
subjects, in the second year. When Professor Radcliffe-Brown left Alexandria in 1949, 
Professor Zdenek Ullrich from the Gharles University in Prague was appointed as his 
successor. 


The regulations and the name of the institute were changed, and today proper - 


emphasis is given to the three sociological sciences: sociology, social anthropology and 
social psychology, which form the core of the programme of studies. Political science, 
social economics and the social and economic history of Egypt, methodology, including 
general methodology, special and field methods of research and statistics are also 
important subjects in both years of the course. A seminar and one of three optional 
subjects (sociology of labour, Arabic political thought and institutions, ethnology of 
the Arab world) are added in the second year. 

The institute is directed by a special council, presided over by the Dean of the 
Faculty of Arts. An applicant for entry to the institute must be a B.A. with a degree 
from an Egyptian university or the equivalent and must have studied for two years 
at a university or a higher institute (social sciences, human geography, economics, 
law, history and education) being counted for the purpose, with a grade of at least 
good. Students must attend 12-15 lectures and seminars per week and must pass an 
examination after the first year and a diploma examination after the second year of 
studies. They must also submit a dissertation incorporating the results of an independent 
research into some subject in Egyptian social life. Under these severe conditions 
18 diplomas were granted in 1950 and nine in 1951. 

The teaching staff consists of the following professors and lecturers: Z. Ullrich, 
Hassan el Saaty, Sayed el Badawi (for sociology), Aly Issa, Jean Margot-Duclot (for 
social anthropology), Jean Margot-Duclot (for social psychology), Abdel Muiz Nasr 
(for political science) and some professors delegated from other faculties. Last year, 
the psychologist George H. Green and the historian James J. Auchmuty were members 
of the teaching staff. 

The institute is still in a state of evolution and a steady effort is being exerted towards 
improving the programme and methods of research. New regulations—already 
approved by the faculty—will provide for greater specialization in the second year 
where, apart from the general subjects, sociology, social anthropology, social psychology 
and methodology, the students must specialize either in a sociological, anthropological 
or a political subject. Greater importance is attached to the thesis which must be 
submitted after the diploma examination and studied as a special subject during a 
third year. 
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Though the aim and purpose of the institute is purely theoretical, i.e. the objective 
study of social facts and their regularities, great stress is laid on the investigation of 
concrete problems of social life in Egypt and the Middle East from the sociological 
point of view by objective and empirical scientific methods. Very few detailed and 
scholarly investigations of Egyptian social life yet exist and the institute is trying to 
fill this gap by its researches. Most of them were carried out as individual investigations 
by students supervised by professors and presented later as dissertations. Among the 
researches presented in 1950 were papers on: “Intelligence and Social Classes in 
Alexandria”, ‘‘Strikes and Demonstrations in Egyptian Secondary Schools”, ‘“The 
Greek Community in Alexandria’, ‘Divorce in Egypt’’, ‘‘A Contribution to the 
Sociology of Islam Shi’ite Ideology”, ‘‘The Emancipation of Women in Egypt’, 
‘Birth Control in some Egyptian Communities’’, “Measurement of Egyptian Attitudes 
towards Foreigners in Alexandria’’. In 1951 were presented: ‘‘Poverty: a Study in an 
Egyptian Village’, ‘‘Ecological Succession: a Study in the Muharram Bey District in 
Alexandria’, ‘“The Mentality of the Working Class in Alexandria’’, ‘“The Social 
Effects of Minimum Wage Legislation on the Life of the Workers’’, ‘“The Changing 
Father-Son Relations in Egyptian Families in Alexandria’’, ‘‘Ethnic Prejudice Among 
School Children Between 12-15 in Alexandria’, ‘The Influence of the Family Milieu 
on the Development of Children’’, ‘‘Methods of Propaganda in the Elections in 
Alexandria’”’, ‘“The Effects of Films on Secondary School Children’’, ‘“The Place of 
Books and Reading in Egyptian Families’’, ‘‘Leisure Time Activities among Secondary 
School Girls in Cairo’’, ‘‘Differential Fertility Among Social Classes in Mansura’’, 
‘Leisure Time Activities among the Students of the Faculty of Arts”, ‘“The Social 
Effect of Postponing Marriage in Egypt’’. 

Thus, most of the problems investigated by the students concern recent social changes 
in Egypt, i.e. the transition of a Middle Eastern society into Western patterns of life; 
some researches in social-psychological topics confirmed the results of American and 
English researches in Egypt. Collective investigations, especially into Egyptian 
nationalism and its historical background, are being carried out this year. 


THE EAST AFRICAN INSTITUTE 
OF SOCIAL RESEARCH 


(Makevere College—Kampala) 


The third conference of the institute took place at Kampala from 1-9 January 1952. 
It took the form of a small Fellows’ meeting which was mainly given to the discussion 
of detailed comparative work on the social and economic structure of the Inter- 
Lacustrian Bantu and the planning of joint publications in this field. 

Discussions were held on the kinship, territorial and political organization of the 
following: Uganda—Ganda (A. B. Mukwaya) ; Nyoro (J. Beattie) ; Soga (L. A. Fallers) ; 
Tore (B. K. Taylor). Tanganyika—Ha (J. Scherer); Haya (P. Reining); Zinza 
(J. W. Tyler). A scheme outlined by the Director, for the comparative study of political 
systems, was also discussed, and a paper by Dr. K. Wachsmann on traditions of tribal 
migration among the Inter-Lacustrian Bantu. 

Papers on the following tribes in Kenya were also read: ‘‘Social structure of the 
Boran” (P. T. W. Baxter) and ‘‘Marriage among the Kikuyu” (J. Fisher). 

Professor F. Lorimer of the American University of Washington was present at one 
session and outlined a scheme for the collection of demographic data in East Africa. 
He was anxious to acquire additional information on maternity histories in areas of 
particularly low or particularly high fertility (according to the 1948 census), and 
suggested forms of village survey that might be conducted to this end. 
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THE DEPARTMENT OF SOCIAL STUDIES 
OF THE UNIVERSITY OF MELBOURNE 


As a result of a heightened public interest in the social and economic conditions of the 
aged in Australia, accompanied by a desire for full and detailed information about 
their plight, a large-scale investigation into the problem of the aged is now being 
carried out in the State of Victoria by the Department of Social Studies. 

The need for a fact-finding enquiry of this sort was first clearly formulated by the 
Citizen’s Committee of the Rotary Club of Melbourne, and a grant was made by the 
Sidney Myer Trust to the University in order that such an investigation might be 
carried out. The Director of the investigation is Dr. Bertram Hutchinson, formerly 
of the Government Social Survey organization in Great Britain. The basis of the 
enquiry will be a sample survey designed to discover the general environmental and 
economic conditions, the health, and the occupational and recreational habits, of the 
population aged 60 years and over. A parallel survey of the general population will be 
necessary for comparative purposes. Visits will be paid to old people’s residential 
homes and institutions. 

In addition to the collection of these basic data, the investigation will be concerned 
with the beliefs which old people have concerning themselves and their role in society, 
and with the beliefs of younger people as to the social functions of the aged and the 
social provision that should be made for them. Varied methods of investigation will 
therefore be necessary, including sample-survey interviewing with a recording schedule, 
the use of key informants in interview and discussion, the collection and analysis of case 
material, and the use of existing documentary sources. It is hoped that a section of the 
sample of old people will be subjected to intelligence and attitude tests. 

The investigation is scheduled for completion by mid-1953, when a complete report 
will be published. 


THE INSTITUTE OF WORLD AFFAIRS 


(66 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, New York) 


The Institute of World Affairs is the research branch of the New School for Social 
Research, an institution of adult education on both the graduate and the under- 
graduate levels. The research activities of the institute centre on international problems 
of economic, political and cultural relations, and the broad range of its interests may 
be seen from the titles of studies that it has already published. In full-length books 
these include: German Radio Propaganda: Report on Home Broadcasts during the War, by 
Ernst Kris and Hans Speier; Military Occupation and the Rule of Law: Occupation Government 
in the Rhineland, 1918-1923, by Ernst Fraenkel; Management in Russian Industry and 
Agriculture, by Gregory Bienstock, Solomon M. Schwarz and Aaron Yugow, under the 
editorship of Arthur Feiler and Jacob Marschak; Federalism and Regionalism in Germany: 
The Division of Prussia, by Arnold Brecht; European Population Transfers, 1939-1945; 
by Joseph B. Schechtman; French Labor from Popular Front to Liberation, by Henry 
W. Ehrmann ; Education for an Industrial Age, by Alfred Kahler and Ernest Hamburger; 
Industrialization and Labor: Social Aspects of Economic Development, by Wilbert E. Moore. 

And in shorter monographs, printed as “Occasional Papers’’, the institute’s studies 
include works on the economic problem of Germany; on the significance of foreign 
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trade for domestic employment; on theoretical aspects of industrialization; on the 
new German constitution; on deliberate industrialization; on small industry in the 
economic development of underdeveloped regions; on primitives and peasants in 
industry; and an analysis of fluctuations in the saving ratio as a problem in economic 
forecasting. 

The current activities of the institute include an equally broad range of research. 
One of the major fields of present work is the series of problems attendant on 
industrialization, especially in underdeveloped countries and areas. A group of studies 
at present under consideration could be described under the general classification of 
group relations and communication. Another is concerned with national character and 
stereotype “‘images”’. An investigation is also being planned on the subject of the 
common labourer as a social-occupational class. Exploratory investigations are being 
conducted on the significance of leisure-time activities in modern society, on problems 
of foreign and comparative law, and on national and intracontinental transportation 
policies and developments in the western hemisphere. 

Two full-length books that have been completed, but are not yet in print, are: 
National Incomes and International Trade: A Quantitative Analysis, which is an examination, 
by Hans Neisser and Franco Modigliani, of the effect which fluctuations of income 
in the leading industrial countries exert upon the sizeand composition of industrial and 
non-industrial countries’ imports and exports; and The Outlook for Steel, which is a 
comparative analysis, by Joseph E. Lamm, of capacities, output, consumption, and 
international trade in iron and steel, from the latter part of the nineteenth century 
to the present, with prognostications of future needs. 

The President of the Institute of World Affairs is Dr. Hans Simons, also President of 
the New School for Social Research. The institute’s Director is Dr. Hans Staudinger, 
Professor of Economics in the New School’s Graduate Faculty of Political and Social 
Science. 


THE INTERNATIONAL 
STATISTICAL INSTITUTE 


(2 Oostduinlaan, The Hague) 


GENERAL 


The International Statistical Institute (ISI) was founded in London in 1885 and is 
therefore one of the oldest international scientific organizations. Its permanent office 
was established in 1913 and is located at The Hague. 

Membership is drawn from the ranks of leading governmental, academic and other 
statisticians throughout the world. For more than 60 years the ISI has met in biennial 
sessions in the principal cities of the world under the highest official sponsorship, usually 
the Chief of State. Prior to the establishment of the UN, the institute assumed the 
character of a semi-official organization which sought international standardization 
in statistical procedures and practices, and formulated recommendations to national 
governments in this connexion. After World War II the institute has reconstituted 
itself as a world-wide and all-embracing professional society. 

The institute has been granted consultative status in Category B by the Economic 
and Social Council of the UN; similar status and privileges have been granted to the 
institute by Unesco. 
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STATUTORY OBJECTS 


The ISI is an autonomous society devoted to the development and improvement of 

statistical methods and their application throughout the world, in particular by: 

1. Encouraging the international association of statisticians, the exchange among them 
of professional knowledge, and the growth among them of a collective interest in 
the advancement of such knowledge. 

2. Aiding in the establishment of such relations among statistical societies and other 
official and unofficial organizations having statistical interests as will further the 
international integration of statistics. 

. Establishing and maintaining professorships, lectureships and fellowships for 
advanced studies in statistics. 

. Promoting the training of competent statisticians. 

. Studying statistical theories, appraising statistical methods and practices, encourag- 
ing statistical research, and furthering the use of statistical methods in diverse 
subject-matter fields wherever useful. 

. Promoting the use in all countries of the most appropriate statistical methods. 

. Furthering international comparability of statistical data. 

. Fostering public appreciation of sound statistical practice and the usefulness of 
statistical methods. 


oO 


MEMBERSHIP 


The institute consists of three classes of individual members: 

1. Ordinary members: A person distinguished for his contributions to the development 
of statistical methods or to the administration of statistical services may be elected 
an ordinary member. At present there are 223 ordinary members. 

2. Honorary members: A person who is or has been an ordinary member and whose 
contributions to statistics merit special honour may be elected an honorary member, 
Now there are 13 honorary members. 

3. Ex-officio members: The occupants of certain positions in official national statistical 
agencies and in appropriate international governmental organizations which have a 
substantial statistical interest are entitled to ex-officio membership in the institute. 
The present number of ex-officio members is 72 (several of which are at the same time 
ordinary members), 


AFFILIATED ORGANIZATIONS 


A scientific organization which has a comprehensive interest in statistics and consists 
chiefly of individual members and does not exist for profit may become affiliated to the 
institute, if it substantially furthers the objects of the institute. 

Five international organizations! and 12 national organizations? are affiliated 
with the ISI. 


ORGANS 


The institute’s principal organs are: 
1. The General Assembly, composed of the members of the institute, convening in 
biennial sessions. 


1 International Union for the Scientific Study of Population, Econometric Society, Biometric Society, International 
Association for Research in Income and Wealth, Inter American Statistical Institute. 

2 German Statistical Society, German Association of Municipal Statisticians, Belgian Statistical Society, Brazilian 
Statistical Society, American Statistical Association, Statistical Society of Paris, Indian Statistical Institute, 
Indian Society of Agricultural Statistics, Italian Society of Economics, Demography and Statistics, Dutch 
Statistical Society, Royal Statistical Society, Swiss Society of Statistics and Political Economy. 
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2. The Bureau, which is the administrative body of the institute. At present the officers 
are: Stuart A. Rice (U.S.A.), president; R. C. Geary (Ireland), P. C. Mahalanobis 
(India), J. L. Rueff (France), M. A. Teixeira de Freitas (Brazil), vice-presidents; 
Ph. J. Idenburg (Netherlands), secretary-general; R. G. D. Allen (U.K..), treasurer. 

3. The Permanent Office, which is in charge of the administrative and scientific 
activities of the institute. The Director is: G. Goudswaard (Netherlands). 

All correspondence concerning the ISI should be addressed to the Director of the 

Permanent Office, 2 Oostduinlaan, The Hague, Netherlands. 


FINANCES 


The sources of the institute’s financial support are: grants from governments and other 
bodies; contracts with inter-governmental organizations; membership dues; the 
proceeds of sales of publications. 


PUBLICATIONS 


The principal periodical publication of the institute is the Review (three issues per year 
totalling about 360 pages). It contains among other things an international statistical 
bibliography. 

The proceedings of the biennial sessions are published in the Bulletin. 

Various occasional publications have been issued. 

Plans are under way to start abstracting services in special fields (industrial applica- 
tions of statistics, mathematical statistics), and an International Yearbook of Municipal 
Statistics. 


INTERNATIONAL STATISTICAL EDUCATION PROGRAMME 


An important part of the institute’s activities, with which Unesco is more especially 
associated, is the ‘‘International Statistical Education Programme”’. This programme 
is described below. 

The experience of inter-governmental organizations, national governments and non- 
governmental agencies has for several years indicated an increasing shortage of well 
educated and trained statisticians, particularly in the economically less developed areas 
of the world. This shortage is an important factor impeding the reporting by govern- 
ments of information required in statistical form for inter-governmental use, as well as 
the provision of statistics essential to the formulation and control of national economic 
and social policies. 

The Statistical Commission and the Economic and Social Council of the United 
Nations therefore called upon Unesco and the ISI ‘‘to take appropriate steps to further 
the improvement on an international scale of education in statistics”? [Ecosoc resolution 
231 C (IX)]. Under the auspices of, and with financial support from Unesco, the in- 
stitute in 1949 embarked upon a ‘“‘technical assistance’ programme of international 
statistical education, which is being directed primarily towards the needs of the Middle, 
South and Far East in its initial phase. 

The programme consists of four principal parts (1) the organization of International 
Statistical Education Centres; (2) advice and assistance to students of statistics who 
desire, and are qualified for, education abroad; (3) advice and assistance to educational 
institutions with a view to the inclusion, or strengthening, of education in statistical 
methodology and to its application in their curricula; and (4) publication—either 
directly or indirectly through other organizations—of various teaching aids such as: 
dictionaries of statistical terms in several languages; lists of textbooks on statistics, and 
translations of texts and other important books concerned with statistical methodology 


and its application. 
In carrying out its programme in this particular educational field, the institute is 
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co-ordinating its activities with those of the United Nations and its Specialized Agencies, 
which are interested in the development of national statistics. 

An “International Statistical Education Centre” opened at Calcutta in October 1950 
and is operated jointly by the International Statistical Institute and the Indian Statis- 
tical Institute. The courses are designed 'to aid the national development of the 
countries of the Middle, South and Far East by furthering the use of statistics and statis- 
tical methods through the education of teachers as well as persons who will have 
practical statistical responsibilities in government, in financial, commercial or industrial 
establishments, or in scientific research institutions. 

The first half-year term was attended by 18, the second by 36 and the third by 
40 students. These students were selected from a large number of applicants and came 
from the following countries: Afghanistan, Burma, Cambodia, Ceylon, India, Indo- 
nesia, Iraq, Japan, Malaya, Nepal, Pakistan, the Philippines, Syria, Thailand and 
Viet-Nam. 

For the second and subsequent terms, the Government of India has made available 
a number of fellowships to attend the centre, as part of their contribution to the Tech- 
nical Co-operation Scheme (Colombo Plan). 

In conjunction with the sessions of the ISI in Switzerland in September 1949 and 
in India in December 1951, “‘International Statistical Seminars’? were held, designed 
to review recent developments in statistical theories, methods and procedures. Many 
distinguished statisticians participated in the teaching, and attendance at these lectures 
was very satisfactory. 

A Bibliography of basic texts and monographs on statistical methods has been published. 
This publication gives for about 100 textbooks and monographs, in the English lan- 
guage, a list of chapter headings and extracts from reviews. Chief interest in this 
“Teaching Aids’? part of the programme now centres on the preparation of a 
Dictionary of Statistical Terms. Each entry will be accompanied by its equivalent term 
in French, German, Italian and Spanish, together with a note in English on the term 
itself. The plan is to follow it up by dictionaries in other languages. 


THE RESEARCH PROGRAMME OF PEP 
(POLITICAL AND ECONOMIC PLANNING) 


PEP (Political and Economic Planning) will complete in 1952 a programme of studies 
begun between two and three years ago. The most important of these will be published 
as full scale reports in the course of this year. These are: 


Government and Industry. A discussion of the relations between government and private 
industry as they have developed during the last 12 years, and particularly since the 
end of the war. ; 

The British Film Industry. A report on its history and present organization, with special 
reference to the economic problems of feature-film production. This study was 
suggested by the British Film Institute and has been carried out with its assistance. 

The British Universities. A study of the way in which the British universities are meeting 
the problems arising from the increased demand for university education since 
the war. 

Housing Policy. An examination of policy and administrative practice in the field of 
housing, carried out against the background of current needs and resources in 
Britain. 


A new programme of research has recently been put in hand. This comprises three linked 
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studies of factors which are considered to be of key importance in a the 
future direction of economic and social policy in Britain. 
1. The principles of social policy. 
2. The conditions of British industrial development. 
3. Britain and world development, with special reference to relations between Britain 
and the underdeveloped areas. 
PEP has just completed a preliminary enquiry into factors affecting the attitudes of 
British colonials who come to the United Kingdom for education and training. A full 
enquiry, based on studies both in the United Kingdom and in the colonies, is now being 
prepared. 
The studies mentioned in this note, like all PEP studies, are being carried out by 
voluntary groups assisted by the permanent research staff. 


THE ACTIVITIES OF THE COMMISSION 
ON COMMUNITY INTER-RELATIONS 
OF THE AMERICAN JEWISH CONGRESS 


During 1950 and 1951 CCI continued to work in the three research areas it had 
previously laid out for itself: (1) Jewish belongingness; (b) inter-group contacts, and 
(c) the development of citizen action techniques. 


JEWISH BELONGINGNESS 


Research on Jewish group identification aims at helping the individual Jew to: (1) draw 
creative values from his Jewish identification; (b) broaden and deepen his participation 
in Jewish cultural and community life; and (c) live as a fully integrated citizen of the 
general community. 


Reactions of Fewish Boys to Various Aspects of being Jewish 


This study explored what being Jewish means to 160 boys attending New York Jewish 
centres. With increasing age these boys showed: (a) a growing reluctance to be socially 
and culturally isolated; (b) anincreasing concern about non-Jews, frequently associated 
with defensiveness and feelings of insecurity. 

This suggests that Jewish education is most likely to succeed in its special aims if it 
also contributes to a sense of integration with American society. 


Experience Survey of Jewish Educators and Group Workers 


CCI investigated the thinking of 64 leading Jewish educators and group workers 
with regard to basic issues involved in Jewish educational and group work practice. 
Intensive interviews crystallized four fundamentally different approaches to the primary 
functions of Jewish education, respectively aimed at: (a) preserving the cultural and 
religious Jewish heritage; (b) creating a strong sense of belonging to a living Jewish 
group; (c) promoting healthy adjustment and emotional security in individual Jewish 
children; (d) furthering universal humanistic values. 
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Specific areas of agreement and disagreement among the proponents of these 
approaches were analysed. 


INTER-GROUP CONTACTS 


CCI’s prime concern in this area is to find ways in which face-to-face contact between 
members of different ethnic groups can be used to improve inter-group relations. 


Survey of Experience with Methods of Improving Inter-group Relations in Industry 


CCI staff members interviewed 41 individuals in seven different states who have been 
actively concerned with overcoming discrimination and segregation in industry, 
including union officials, personnel managers and social scientists. Among the findings 
are the following: : 

1. Admission of minority group members to new types of employment was facilitated 
if the first member of a minority group admitted into such a job possessed higher 
qualifications than usually required for it. 

2. A majority of respondents agreed that good relations among members of different 
ethnic groups employed in one firm were fostered by frequent working contacts 
across ethnic lines on a basis of approximate equality. 

3. Extra-work activities of an educational, recreational or communal nature on a non- 
ethnic basis were advocated by most respondents as beneficial to inter-group 
relations. 


Attitudes of Neighbours and Non-neighbours toward Fapanese-Americans 


A study was carried out in Boulder, Colorado, of the reactions of 154 Caucasian Boulder 
residents who had had Japanese-American neighbours between 1942 and 1946, as 
compared with the reactions of 113 similar residents who had not. The investigation 
showed that whereas the initial attitudes in 1942 of neighbours and non-neighbours 
toward Japanese-Americans had been about the same, by the end of the period the 
neighbours had become significantly more favourable in their attitudes than the non- 
neighbours. 


Management Attitudes toward Nisei Workers 


Interviews with employers showed a widely accepted favourable stereotype of the Nisei 
worker as skilful, diligent, dependable, clean, polite and loyal. Nevertheless, the Nisei 
worker is not exempt from discrimination, particularly in attaining executive, advert- 
ising or high-level sales jobs which, incidentally, are usually closed not only to him 
but to other ethnic minorities as well. 


Effects on Attitudes of Working with Negroes on an Equal-Status Basis 


In this project 210 white department-store employees in a large Eastern city were 
interviewed on their attitudes toward Negroes. The experience of working side by side 
with Negroes in these department stores leads to a greater willingness to continue such 
a relationship in other jobs, but does not produce changes in any of the other attitudes 
toward Negroes which were measured in this study. This contrasts with the findings 
of research in integrated housing projects, where generalized favourable changes in 
attitude result from equal-status contact with Negroes. 


Negro-White Relationships in Mining Communities of the Upper South. 


A study was conducted by Dr. Ralph Minard of the pattern of race relationships in the 
Pocahontas coal field of West Virginia, where Negro and white miners work side by side 
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c on a basis of complete equality below the professional and supervisory level. Outside 
the area of work and work-related activities, however, the pattern of racial segregation 
is the same as elsewhere in the Upper South. 


Inter-racial Recreation Centre Experience Survey 


In this survey 31 group workers with outstanding experience in inter-racial inter- 
cultural work were interviewed about various procedures from the point of view of 
their effect on intergroup attitudes. There was general agreement on the following 
points: : 

1. The basic dynamic in producing good intergroup attitudes is participation in close, 


: intimate relationships with people of different backgrounds. 
i 2. It is doubted whether work with children can be of lasting value unless there is 
F simultaneous work with their parents or with the community generally. 
i 3. Competitive activities between groups from different ethnic backgrounds should be 
discouraged. 
J 4. Group leaders should not handle friction incidents involving prejudiced remarks 
m by showing disapproval of the individual who expresses prejudice. 
7 CITIZEN ACTION TECHNIQUES 
P CCI’s activities in this area are directed toward finding, testing and making available 
methods of combating discrimination and prejudice which the average citizen can use. 
Community Self-surveys 
r CCI has attempted to provide complete and practical written instructions on how to 
is conduct self-surveys. The most important of these instruction materials, How to Conduct 
n a Community Self-Survey of Civil Rights, by Margot Haas Wormser and Claire Selltiz, 
S was published in 1951 by the Association Press. This manual, together with the mimeo- 
e€ graphed supplements also prepared by CCI, provide practically all the information 
I needed to carry out a community self-survey from beginning to end. 
Incident Control 
CCI has continued to organize training programmes for people who want to learn how 
m to answer anti minority remarks in an effective fashion. The basic programme consists 
si of a four-session training course which has been developed through several years of 
‘ intensive research. In 1950 and 1951 training courses were conducted in a number of 
" cities and were attended by several hundred people. 
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HOW THE PUBLIC IS TOLD ABOUT 
THE RESULTS OF SURVEYS CARRIED 
OUT BY INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS 


(Case study of the distribution of information on the Economic Surveys of 
Europe published by the United Nations Economic Commission for Europe; 
the psycho-sociological process of its communication and the content of the 
news. ) 


Rocer Girop 


Every year the United Nations Economic Commission for Europe brings out 
an important publication, the Economic Survey of Europe. Five of these surveys 
have so far appeared. All of them have contained very independent views on 
the economic policy of the various States, and all have called forth numerous 
reactions in many countries. 


The writer recently had the opportunity, thanks to the courtesy of the . 
United Nations Information Centre in Geneva, of looking through about 1,500 
articles devoted to these various surveys between 1950 and 1952. The articles 
came, in extremely varying proportions, from some 20 countries: Argentina, 
Austria, Belgium, Denmark, Finland, France, Germany, India, Iran, Ireland, 
Italy, Luxembourg, the Netherlands, Norway, Poland, Sweden, Switzerland, 
the U.S.S.R., the United Kingdom, the United States of America, and 
Yugoslavia. They had been collected day by day by private offices and by the 
United Nations Information Services. They do not in any sense form a statis- 
tically representative ‘“‘sample’’ of the sum of news and comments published 
by the world’s press on the subject of the ECE’s annual surveys. It was felt, 
however, that they would furnish valuable pointers to the conditions in which 
the public is in fact informed of the conclusions arrived at by international 
experts on economic and social problems of general interest. 

With a view to completing the information drawn from the files of articles 
just referred to, the writer had the advantage of freely questioning the persons 
who took part in the preparation and publication of the ECE surveys, as well 
as members of the press. 

The precise question which an attempt will now be made to answer, on the 
basis of these data, is the following: in what cases and in what way is commu- 
nication effectively established between, on the one hand, the international 
experts who endeavour to clarify a “‘collective’’ situation in order to facilitate 
the solution of certain of the problems it implies, and, on the other, the human 
units who live in this situation and, in the last resort, are the only people 
capable of changing it in one of the many alternative directions that the 
circumstance of the moment make possible? 


THE PRINCIPAL PHASES OF COMMUNICATION 

If such communication as that spoken of above is to be useful, the content of 
what is communicated must be a faithful and intelligible presentation of the 
situation whose better understanding it is desired to secure. Further, this 


presentation must be brought fairly to the knowledge of the public concerned; 
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and finally, the individuals forming that public must be mentally capable of 
assimilating the facts it contains. 

The situation to be explained in the present instance is that of Europe, 
considered as an economic whole. 

The starting-point consists of the hard facts of the situation—that between 
the Urals and Gibraltar there live some millions of Europeans who produce, 
consume and exchange goods and services and who, for these purposes, have 
established a network of economic interactions between themselves and with 
the rest of the world. The sum of these interactions makes up the real economic 
situation in Europe. 

Between this living substance and the presentation which is given of it in a 
report composed of figures and words stand a first series of processes, those 
which proceed from the living facts to the crystallization of a certain conception 
of them. 

Next, by a second series of processes, this conception of the facts is 
disseminated to the public by the various means of mass communication. 
Finally, a third series of processes takes place in the human minds at the 
receiving end—the processes which lead to the psychological assimilation of 
the ideas communicated. 

In what follows, we shall try to see, as regards the surveys of the ECE, 
how the first series of processes (crystallization of an idea of the situation) and 
part of the second series (communication of this conception) take place. 


FROM THE LIVING SITUATION TO THE SCIENTIFIC IDESCRIPTION 
OF IT 


The annual surveys of the ECE are prepared by a research division with a 
staff of about 60, including some 20 front-rank specialists. This division has 
a special statistical section whose particular duty is to collect, analyse, verify 
and where necessary complete the statistical data which form the basic 
documentation of each survey. These data emanate from official and semi- 
official statistics published in the various countries. We shall leave on one side 
the enormous technical problem of the accuracy of these statistics, as well as 
that of the relationship existing between their make-up and the form of the 
society from which they originate. 

The research division of the ECE supplements its statistical information by 
a systematic analysis of the economic press and by an examination of all the 
technical reports (of economic organizations, banks, public services, etc.) 
which it can assemble. In certain cases, enquiries are also carried out on the 
spot. 

rm of the work are drawn up regularly for each question and each 
country. 

When the drafting of an annual survey is begun—three or four months 
before the date of its eventual publication—the head of the research division 
evolves its general scheme, with five or six of his principal assistants. They try, 
first of all, to decide what were the leading problems of the period under 
review. Different ideas will be put forward and argued over, and finally a 
provisional list of questions to be covered will be agreed on. A special expert 
is detailed for the preparation of each section of the survey, and sets to work 
with a few assistants. In a comparatively short time, draft papers are ready 
for the critical examination of the heads of the research division. This examina- 
tion bears more particularly on the accuracy of the facts used and the degree 
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of certainty of the correlation which the authors of the draft chapters try to 
establish between these facts, the suggested factors in them, and their present 
or future consequences. When the various chapters of the survey have reached 
their final form, the Executive Secretary of the ECE goes through them, and 
they are then sent to the printer. 

The ECE Secretariat assumes complete responsibility for the publication 
of the surveys, which are not submitted in advance to the various governments 
for their approval. 

Their factual content and the opinions expressed in them are in effect, 
decided by a little group of some half-dozen experts. What is the mental 
“frame of reference” of these experts? What are the influences, conscious or 
unconscious, which determine their manner of selecting and assessing the 
facts? We have attempted to answer this question by examining the record 
of some these economists, by investigating their social and professional status 
and by asking some of them to submit to ‘‘anthropological”’ cross-questioning 
of a somewhat unexpected kind, in which they co-operated with very .good 

ace. 
oAll of them are high-ranking university people, specialized in research 
work. Their average age is about 35. They have won themselves a reputation 
by their writings. Most of them would have no difficulty in resuming their. 
university positions or finding equivalent posts if they left the ECE. They have 
therefore no material worries that might influence their outlook. 

A reading of what they have published collectively s hows that as a team they 
look on economic life, and society in general, as realities whose overall develop- 
ment can be guided in a rational direction, when this appears necessary, by 
planning measures. In a word, they think—at least, this is the general and, it 
seems to us, justifiable impression—that economic activities should be planned 
with a view to raising the standard of living of the masses, and that it is an 
error to leave them to be influenced by a chaos of particular interests. 

There is no trace of national prejudice either in the men themselves, their 
writings or their way of thinking. It seems probable that the atmosphere in 
which they have been brought up has moulded their outlook. That atmosphere 
however—at least in so far as their approach to social realities is concerned—is 
one that is to be found in a whole series of countries, rather than in any one 
nation exclusively; it is the atmosphere of the circle of economists and socio- 
logists who have received a modern Western university training. In addition, 
the international composition of this team of experts, and the widely varying 
social origins of its members, provide further guarantees against national or 
social stereotypes. 

The calm background of Geneva is conducive to mental concentration, and 
there is nothing in its press, its public life or any ofits other features to disturb 
the outlook of the ECE experts. 

To sum up, these experts seem to look at things rather as might a citizen 
of Sirius, with the advantages (independence of judgment and calm reflection) 
and the drawbacks (difficulty in grasping the impulses of interest or feeling 
to which human groups are subject) that accompany such a position. 

Such independence may exist in principle; can it be exercised in practice? 
There is little doubt that it can. So far, each annual ECE survey has criticized 
a number of very delicate aspects in the attitudes of governments. Thus, to 
take a few examples, the last survey! emphasizes American and British 
responsibilities in the unsettlement of prices and trade relations consequent 
on an insufficiently controlled rearmament policy (pp. 17-18); speaks, in 


1 Economics Survey of Europe in 1951, Economic Commission for Europe, United Nations, Geneva, 1952, 243 Pp. 
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reference to France, of “the ease with which private capital canevade the. . . 
inconveniences” of inflation, and of the “foreign exchange black market”’ 
which operates in Paris “during each confidence crisis’’ (p. 87); and analyses 
the real military budget of the U.S.S.R. with no marked regard for diplomatic 
language (pp. 143-4). 

This sort of criticism is not current coin in official circles. It has given rise 
to strong protests by certain delegations at the various sessions of the ECE: as 
well as in the press, without however any weakening of the writers’ profes- 
sional position. The case would obviously have been very different had it 
proved possible successfully to cast doubt on the scientific value of the surveys 
or on the conformity of their conclusions with the objectives of the United 
Nations. 

The conclusion to be drawn is that the principal factors guaranteeing the 
free judgment of the ECE experts are the thoroughness of their work—which 
is automatically checked by the experts of the whole world—and the harmony 
of their general attitude with the United Nation’s principles which represent 
the wishes of a high proportion of world opinion, as expressed during the high 
hopes of the years 1944-47.1 

Since these experts also have at their disposal the most up-to-date tools, it 
can be asserted that in this particular case the translation of the actual situa- 
tion into the situation as presented is carried out as efficiently as is possible in 
the present state of economic science. The first phase of communication 
(crystallization of a conception of the situation) is thus completed satisfactorily. 
What of the second? 


FROM THE SCIENTIFIC DESCRIPTION OF THE SITUATION TO THE 
RECEPTION OF THE NEWS BY THE READERS 


How Newsmen get the News 


Each annual ECE survey is distributed to the press at the same time as it is 
to governments, that is to say a fortnight before its official publication date. Its 
recipients are asked not to file anything about it before a detailed date and 
time of release, which last year, for example, was 10 p.m. GMT on 3 February, 
This condition has always been strictly observed. 

Journalists, then, are given ample time to study each survey. Those who are 
accredited to the Palace of Nations in Geneva are free to discuss it with mem- 
bers of the ECE. They are not the only ones to receive the survey and the 
documentation supplementing it. This material is also distributed—either 
from Geneva direct or by one of the United Nations regional Information 
Centres—to a large number of editorial offices in every part of the world. 


How the Communiqué that goes with the Survey Contributes to News Selection 


With each survey there is distributed to the press a communiqué of more than 
10 pages, which brings out its most striking points. We shall see that this 
communiqué—and more particularly the general headline which is put on it— 
plays a key part in the selection of the parts of the survey which are in fact 


1 The E.C.E. was planned in 1946 and began work at the beginning of 1947. Its structure, its terms of reference. 
and the working traditions it established from the outset are clearly stamped with the outlook of the years 
which ran from the overthrow of Nazism to the beginning of the ‘“‘generalization” of the cold war in the summer 
of 1947. That, at least, is the writer’s personal opinion. 
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placed before the public. The headline of the communiqué sums up the 
essence of it, and generally seeks to establish a link between the survey and 
some topic which is uppermost in the public mind. 

Thus, headline of the communiqué put out with the survey published in 
1950 was: “Important adjustments will be needed if a crisis is to be avoided 
when American aid stops.’’ The following year the headline of the communiqué 
read: ‘‘Will the currencies of Western Europe be revalued to stave off infla- 
tion?” The survey published in 1952 was issued to the press in sections, each 
accompanied by a communiqué with a different title: ‘Evolution of the 
economic situation in the Soviet Union’’, “Necessity of increasing coal produc- 
tion and economizing coal consumption in Europe’, “The fight against 
inflation in the countries of Europe’’, and so on. 

A rapid glance at the press cuttings relating to the ECE surveys show that 
the general headline over the communiqué is reproduced in barely changed 
form as the headline over between 75 per cent to 80 per cent of the articles, 
and that it inspires the main theme of an even higher proportion of them. 

Whether the authors of articles which embody comment agree or disagree 
with the views expressed in the survey, roughly 7 out of 10 of them choose as 
their subject the topic indicated in the headline of the communiqué. In the 
case of descriptive articles and straight news stories, this procedure is practically. 
automatic. 

Furthermore, the procedure reproduces itself by a sort of chain reaction. 
For the articles in the various papers reply to or at least echo each other, so as 
to concentrate on what has become the topic of the day. Thus there is created 
and defined a certain subject-matter of news and discussion, from which it is 
difficult to stray without appearing ill-informed or frivolous. 

The headlining of the communiqué which accompanies the survey, by 
directing discussion towards a privileged theme, is therefore responsible for a 
first and extremely restrictive selection of the facts which will be brought to 
the knowledge of the public. At this stage, the content of the survey tends to be 
reduced to a simplified outline of the situation and to designate one or two 
factors as its ‘cause’. If things are looked at more closely, however, it will 
be seen that the construction of the communiqué is not decided by the ECE 
single-handed. Its text is carefully prepared so as to give a correct summary 
of the various aspects of the survey, but simultaneously a visible effort is made 
to present these aspects in the light of the momentary objects of the public’s 
concern, where emotional factors enter strongly into play. The relationship 
between the authors of the news and the public then becomes a reciprocal 
one, inasmuch as, to a certain degree at least, the editorial scheme adopted 
to draw up the communiqué is dictated by the state of public opinion. Thus 
the public itself has a hand in drawing up the communiqué on which is 
based the greater part of the news it gets about the content of the survey. 

In the final phases of communication, this influence of the public’s attitude 
on the nature of news increases still further. It is probable that the method 
chosen in 1952—the splitting-up of the survey’s distribution, with several 
successive communiqués—is better than the handing out of the whole docu- 
ment at once. The selection made on the basis of the communiqué is thus a 
less sweeping one. 


Proportion of Different Types of Article Appearing in the Economic Press, Newspapers 
of Opinion, and General Newspapers 


The articles to be found in the ECE press files come mainly from the three 
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following types of publications: (a) economic reviews and newspapers,! k 
(b) newspapers of opinion,? and newspapers ‘‘of international standing’, 
and (c) the “popular press’. The dividing lines between the three categories y 
are not always easy to draw, so that there is a certain arbitrariness about the t 
above classification. It does, however, by and large correspond to three quite ' 
distinct types of news: technical news, thoroughly digested general news, and t 
on-the-spot general news. I 
The following is the percentage of the three types of article in question, as 5 
shown by the cuttings in the ECE files: Percentage of different types of articles 
inspired by the Economic Surveys of Europe published in 1951 and 1952 by the ECE: n 
{ economic press, 32 per cent; newspapers of opinion and of “international t! 
standing’’, 54 per cent; “popular” press, 14 per cent.® a 
An examination of the content of the articles themselves leads to the conclu- 
sion that these figures tend to exaggerate the interest felt by the popular press tl 
in the results of international enquiries such as those responsible for the ECE n 
surveys. For the articles published in the popular press on the 1952 survey e 
(excluding those in the British press; the reason will be seen later) are little 
a more than small paragraphs appearing on inside pages. Even the chapter A 
_. _ giving information about the military budget of the U.S.S.R. does not seem th 
to have produced any particular excitement in the editorial departments of Vv 
the popular newspapers. On the face of them, the figures would seem to show ww 
that only a small fraction of the public—that reading the economic press, the ze 
press of opinion and the newspapers of international standing (The Times, 
Le Monde, New York Times, etc.)—is informed of the content of the ECE ne 
i surveys. This impression is probably wrong in the case of a number of ‘“j 
countries, as we shall now see. ne 
The ‘‘Social Press’ 
: There is a class of organ which lies largely outside the ordinary commercial : 
circuit, and in which press guides generally take little interest. Furthermore, 
the editors of this press are practically never in contact with members of the i 
United Nations Information Offices and do not think of sending them their ed 
articles on international institutions. These circumstances doubtless explain i 
why the ECE files contain only a minute number of articles from this kind of pee 
paper. We refer to what might be called the “social press’’, that is to say the . 
papers published by trade unions, by certain professional bodies, and by 6 " 
enterprises such as the co-operative movement. Checking carried out by the is 
writer in Switzerland shows that this “social press”, which makes its appeal 2 
primarily to a large public of ‘“‘workers’’, pays almost as much attention to He 
the ECE surveys as does the economic press, which is intended for specialists vail 
and businessmen. Sy 
As a general rule, the principal professional, trade union and co-operative hen 
papers appearing in Switzerland cover these surveys, especially that part al 
of their contents which is concerned with problems directly affecting the as 
standard of living, the level of wages and the volume of employment. pe 
un 
tra 
1 E.g. Financial Times (London), L’Information (Paris). ; sin 
* Pravda (Moscow), Lé Peuple (Brussels). i 
3 The Times (London), Neue Zurcher Zeitung (Ziirich). op: 
* France-Soir (Paris). 
5 Percentage of the total number of articles found in the files for the years in question. iin 
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Size and Character of the Public Reached by News Written about the ECE surveys 


The public reached by news printed about the ECE surveys thus varies, in 
the first place, with the structure of the press in each country. Where the 
press is thinly spread, with a great disparity between the newspapers appealing 
to political, administrative and intellectual circles and those intended for the 
masses, this public represents only a tiny fraction of the population. This 
seems to be the case in Greece, Southern Italy, Spain and Yugoslavia. 

In Paris, the newspapers giving news about the ECE surveys reach approxi- 
mately 50 per cent of the total readership of the capital’s press; in London, 
the proportion is similar. These estimates refer to the newspapers of opinion 
and of “international standing’, and to the popular press. 

As for the economic papers—which, as we have seen, give regular news about 
the surveys—these are read by specialists and the more responsible business- 
men, as well as by those higher-grade civil servants who have to deal with 
economic and social questions. 

On the other hand, the “social press”, which is particularly strong in the 
Anglo-Saxon, Scandinavian and Germanic countries, as well as in Belgium, 
the Netherlands and Switzerland, appeals to a very large popular public. 
We shall attempt to assess the extent to which this ‘‘social press”’ serves as a 
means of disseminating the contents of the ECE surveys in the case of Swit- 
zerland. 

In Switzerland, there is practically no popular press distinct from the 
newspapers of opinion and the local press. Apart from a few newspapers of 
“international standing’’—which, inside the country, are also cantonal 
newspapers of opinion and information—the Swiss daily press consists of 
cantonal or local publications which act as organs of opinion and information 
simultaneously. This press is read by the mass of the public,’ and it regularly 
prints news of the publication of the surveys, based on agency reports and often 
accompanied by editorial comment. 

Alongside this press, there are a number of economic periodicals, large- 
circulation illustrated weeklies, professional organs (for industry, agricul- 
ture, etc.) and a host of trade union co-operative weeklies designed for each 
language area of the country (one of each for French-speaking, one for German- 
speaking and one for Italian-speaking Switzerland). The trade union press is 
distributed automatically to all trade unionists, who number in all about 
600,000 out of an employed population of 2 million. The co-operative press 
is also distributed automatically to all co-operators, who number 558,000. As 
a general rule, only one person in each family is registered as a co-operative 
member; it is currently estimated that the number of persons in the families 
which get a co-operative weekly is between 1.2 and 1.7 million, out of a total 
Swiss population of 4.7 million. Since most trade unionists are also co-opera- 
tors, the membership figures of the two movements cannot to that extent be 
added together, but the adult reading public reached by the trade union and 
co-operative press can reasonably be put at between 1.3 and 1.4 million 
persons, out of a total Swiss adult population of 3.3 millions. It comprises, 
unquestionably, the great mass of the workers. 

A high proportion of the other half of the adult Swiss public—farmers, 
traders and intellectuals—takes in professional organs which play a part 
similar to that of the trade union and co-operative papers in guiding public 
opinion on economic and social matters. How important this part is can be 


1 In a canton such as Geneva, with 200,000 inhabitants, the daily press (six newspapers) runs to 130,000 copies. 
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judged on the occasion of certain referenda.’ Like the trade union and co- 
operative press, the professional organs print news about the ECE surveys, 

It can therefore be taken that the great majority of the adult Swiss public 
gets such news through two types of press. There are, firstly, the local dailies, 
which are at once “information”? newspapers and organs of opinion (75 per 
cent to 80 per cent of it, at least being traditional middle-class opinion), 
Secondly, there are the professional, trade union and co-operative organs, 
those in the last two categories nearly all expressing either Socialist or near- 
Socialist points of view. The two channels through which the news reaches 
the public are thus, to a large extent, contrasting ones. 

It would of course be completely wrong to suppose that these findings for 
Switzerland hold good, in every respect, for other countries. All the same, it 
seems possible to assert, on the basis of available information, that despite 
considerable differences of organization the “‘social press” plays a part, not 
unlike that in Switzerland, in countries such as Germany and Austria, Great 
Britain, the United States, Denmark, Norway, Sweden, Belgium, the Nether- 
lands and other nations of the same civilization. In this group of countries, the 
public reached by written news about the ECE surveys appears to be a large 
one and must, in certain areas, come near corresponding to the entire adult 
employed population. 

These conclusions are very different from those that might have been sug- 
gested by a mere analysis of the reactions of the “information” and “‘opinion”’ 
press. They undoubtedly call for more detailed investigation by systematic 
research. They already however show clearly enough that the availability, 
to the mass of the people, of news about international economic and social 
activities is largely conditioned by the type of professional and trade union 
organization to be found in the various countries, and by the numerical 
strength, within their boundaries, of mass movements such as the co-operative 
movement. 


Content of the Articles 


Examination of the content of the articles in the ECE files of cuttings furnishes 
surprises. The economic press selects from each survey technical information 
about this or that problem: the “social press” does the same, but in a more 
popular style. The newspapers of high standing print summaries of news 
agency despatches and their own comments separately; the newspapers of 
opinion pick out of each survey the passages favourable to their thesis. The 
popular newspapers, which do not touch the surveys very often, highlight 
whatever sensational items they can find, either in the contents of the 
documents or in such official or non-official comments as may be made on 
them. Thus, the most objective news about the ECE surveys is provided by the 
economic press, the newspapers of high standing and the “social press”, to 
the extent that it is not too highly polemical—a condition which, so far as 
can be judged, is fulfilled in the Anglo-Saxon, Germanic and Nordic countries, 
and in Belgium, the Netherlands and Switzerland. 

In the Western countries, a current of partisan news does, it is true, run side 
by side with this current of objective information. But in most cases (go per 
cent, for example, so far as such British press cuttings as we have been able 
to analyse are concerned) the second of these currents easily predominates; 


‘Referenda, which are very frequent in Switzerland, are votes in which the citizens are called on, not to elect 
candidates, but to decide themselves on matters of municipal, cantonal or federal importance. 
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the articles are generally descriptive, with comments which show no tendency 
to distort the facts mentioned. In the cases where the U.S.S.R. is involved, 
however, the facts are systematically presented in an unfavourable and 
disturbing light by almost 70 per cent of the economic press, the ‘‘social press” 
and the other newspapers. The newspapers of “high standing” are almost 
alone in preserving their habitual impassivity. Thus, when the last survey 
dealt with the economic situation in the U.S.S.R., the British press, as indeed 
that of most other Western countries, concentrated on the size of the Soviet 
military budget, isolating it from its context, putting a big headline on it, and 
devoting to it the whole, or at least the seven or eight first tenths, of the article. 
On the other hand, the article in The Times was headlined ‘Soviet State 
Economy, a new survey of industrial and social conditions”, and summarized. 
the corresponding chapter of the survey point by point, devoting to each item 
a proportion of space similar to that in the original document. The passage on 
the Soviet military budget occupied 17 lines in the last part of the article (the 
length of which was 240 lines in all) and was not even introduced by a special 
cross-heading. The original chapter of the survey dealing with economic 
developments in the U.S.S.R. devoted barely two pages out of 24 to this point. 

The articles in the Western newspapers of opinion represent less than 
10 per cent of the total, and reflect the familiar outlook of the various parties. 

Setting aside these last articles, and a roughly equal number of tendentious 
sensation-mongering articles, the news printed about the survey in the Western 
press tends to give the public a general idea of the European economic situation 
as the ECE experts see it. This idea, as we have already seen, almost always 
revolves around the headline of the communiqué. It is developed with a fair 
amount of technical detail in the economic press and the newspapers of high 
standing, whereas it is reduced to a bare outline or one or two simple phrases 
in most of the other papers, though the best of the “‘social” organs make an 
effort to ensure that it is more thoroughly assimilated by their public. 

Naturally enough, this coexistence of a current of objective news and a 
current of partisan news is not to be found in the press of the U.S.S.R. or the 
popular democracies. Here there is only one current—that expressing the 
point of view of the authorities. In any case, there are very few Soviet articles 
in the ECE files. Speaking of the chapter published in 1952 on the U.S.S.R., 
Pravda however denounced the erroneous interpretations of this matter 
published in the American newspapers, and declared that the survey could not 
conceal the fact that the Soviet economy was making great strides and that 
the country’s standard of living was rising rapidly. Pravda stated that it was 
false to claim, as the authors of the survey did, that Soviet stratistics were 
“uncertain”. It stressed the will to peace of the U.S.S.R., and the economic, 
social and political confusion in the United States camp. The Western Com- 
munist newspapers developed the same arguments. 


When the Communication ‘‘Gets Home” 


It needs exceptional circumstances for the news printed about the ECE surveys 
to touch off a general discussion of any intensity in a given country. Sensational 
news stories with big headlines—such, for example, as a number of articles 
in 1952 on the Soviet military budget—are soon banished from the public 
mind by other and later sensations. The immense majority of the news stories 
to which the surveys give rise consist of an article, or an extract from an 
agency despatch, printed as an unadorned piece of news. 
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Conditions which led to far-reaching discussion on the subject were present, 
however, in Great Britain in 1952. Everywhere else the survey appearing in 
this year gave rise to perfectly normal reactions, on the pattern already 
described. In England, on the other hand, one of the chapters of the survey 
inspired so much news and comment that cuttings from the British press on 
this part of the document alone were as numerous as all the rest for 1952 
together. The chapter in question was devoted to the problem of coal. Among 
other things, it emphasized the amount of coal wasted in the United Kingdom 
through its use in certain irrational ways. At the same moment, a leading 
British economic organization, the Federation of British Industries, published 
a report on the same matters which arrived at similar conclusions. The two 
reports, coming together, at once revived the discussion on coal, which is a 
subject of more or less permanent argument in the United Kingdom. An 
important debate took place in the House of Commons, largeley based on the 
FBI and ECE reports, and culminated in the following motion: 

“That this House, recognizing that Britain’s industrial prosperity and favour- 
able trade balance depend not only on the proper development of our 
immense natural coal resources, but also upon the efficient use of such coal, 
calls the attention of all concerned, particularly in Government, public 
administration and industry, to the urgent need for comprehensive measures 
for the better use of coal, so that waste may be eliminated and more coal be 
made available for export and other purposes vital to our national economy.”?! 

These discussions in the press and in Parliament speeded up appreciably 
the work under way, on the administrative and the industrial levels alike, with 
a view to increasing the efficiency of the British coal industry. They had a 
particularly marked effect on certain research programmes currently being 
undertaken in the United Kingdom on methods of modernizing boilers. These 
programmes will probably permit the saving—and export—of millions of tons 
of coal which now go up in smoke. 

The way in which the news provided by international works such as the 
ECE annual surveys “gets home’”? is thus closely linked with the nature of the 
situation in which the public of a given area or country is placed. Or, to be 
more precise, it is linked with the structural arrangement of the group in 
relation to the action that the news calls for. By structural arrangement 
(or “collective attitude’) is meant a dynamic arrangement of the elements 
making up the group-social classes, public authorities, technical institutions, 
trends of opinion and individual attitudes in particular—with regard to a 
given objective. 

In the case of the coal problem in Great Britain, it is obvious that the ground 
had been long prepared for effecting improvements; and the FBI report 
strengthened the effect of the ECE document. Thus the news stories to which 
the survey gave rise in Great Britain fell on fertile ground, which explains why 
so many of them were printed and why, combined with news provided by 
other similar events, such as the FBI report and the Parliamentary debate, 
they got home so effectively. 


RADIO 


At the same time that the ECE’s annual survey is published, the radio section 
of the United Nations Information Centre in Geneva prepares an analysis of 


*House of Commons Parliamentary Debates, ‘Weekly Hansard”, No. 211, 7-13 March 1952, p. 973. 
? By this expression is meant its capability of bringing about changes in a given situation and in collective or 
iindividual attitudes. 
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it, similar to the communiqué issued to the press. This analysis is translated 
into every language of Europe and a number of others, and a recording, 
running to 4-5 minutes, is made of each translation. These recordings are sent 
to some 20 radio stations in most European countries, as well as to the various 
United Nations Information Centres, which redistribute them. With rare - 
exceptions, these recordings are used by the stations, which either broadcast 
them as received, cut them into a programme, or employ them in some other 
form. 

Interviews with experts, in various languages, are added to these recordings. 
In addition, the United Nations Information Centre in Geneva broadcasts 
its own short-wave programmes every day in English and French at 6.30 p.m. 
GMT (6,672 kcs: 44.07 m.). These programmes, which cover all the activities 
of the United Nations and its Specialized Agencies, provide regular informa- 
tion about the work of the ECE and particularly its annual surveys. Radio 
material in various other forms is also sent to certain networks, especially to 
the United Nations radio in New York, which broadcasts in 27 languages. 
All these broadcasts are heard by a very large public in Western Europe and 
North America, for the United Nations programmes are generally on the air 
at the peak listening hours, as part of the radio newsreels which precede or 
follow the principal daily news bulletins. In many cases, these programmes . 
lead to interviews or radio debates produced in the national or regional studios 
themselves. 

Thus the radio provides the United Nations experts with a means of almost 
direct contact with the general public. 

It is obviously difficult to be certain how far this ephemeral contact is a 
satisfactory form of communication, allowing the listener to get more than a 
superficial grasp of the problems raised on the air. Interviews and debates 
would appear, from observations made by the writer, to be the most effective 
radio means of drawing the public’s attention fruitfully to the conclusions 
reached as a result of international research like that of the ECE. A methodical 
analysis of the public’s psychological reactions in this respect would be of 
great value. 


THE INTERNATIONAL SEMINAR 
AT RIO DE JANEIRO ON PUBLIC 
ADMINISTRATION PROBLEMS 


ANDRE BERTRAND 


The international seminar sponsored by the Brazilian Government, repre- 
sented by the Getulio Vargas Foundation, the United Nations and Unesco, 
which was held at Rio de Janeiro from 4 February to 5 March 1952, has 
certainly been one of the most important achievements to date of the United 
Nations Expanded Programme of Technical Assistance. I believe that it will 
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Conditions which led to far-reaching discussion on the subject were present, 
however, in Great Britain in 1952. Everywhere else the survey appearing in 
this year gave rise to perfectly normal reactions, on the pattern already 
described. In England, on the other hand, one of the chapters of the survey 
inspired so much news and comment that cuttings from the British press on 
this part of the document alone were as numerous as all the rest for 1952 
together. The chapter in question was devoted to the problem of coal. Among 
other things, it emphasized the amount of coal wasted in the United Kingdom 
through its use in certain irrational ways. At the same moment, a leading 
British economic organization, the Federation of British Industries, published 
a report on the same matters which arrived at similar conclusions. The two 
reports, coming together, at once revived the discussion on coal, which is a 
subject of more or less permanent argument in the United Kingdom. An 
important debate took place in the House of Commons, largeley based on the 
FBI and ECE reports, and culminated in the following motion: 

“That this House, recognizing that Britain’s industrial prosperity and favour- 
able trade balance depend not only on the proper development of our 
immense natural coal resources, but also upon the efficient use of such coal, 
calls the attention of all concerned, particularly in Government, public 
administration and industry, to the urgent need for comprehensive measures 
for the better use of coal, so that waste may be eliminated and more coal be 
made available for export and other purposes vital to our national economy.” 

These discussions in the press and in Parliament speeded up appreciably 
the work under way, on the administrative and the industrial levels alike, with 
a view to increasing the efficiency of the British coal industry. They had a 
particularly marked effect on certain research programmes currently being 
undertaken in the United Kingdom on methods of modernizing boilers. These 
programmes will probably permit the saving—and export—of millions of tons 
of coal which now go up in smoke. 

The way in which the news provided by international works such as the 
ECE annual surveys “gets home””? is thus closely linked with the nature of the 
situation in which the public of a given area or country is placed. Or, to be 
more precise, it is linked with the structural arrangement of the group in 
relation to the action that the news calls for. By structural arrangement 
(or “collective attitude”) is meant a dynamic arrangement of the elements 
making up the group-social classes, public authorities, technical institutions, 
trends of opinion and individual attitudes in particular—with regard to a 
given objective. 

In the case of the coal problem in Great Britain, it is obvious that the ground 
had been long prepared for effecting improvements; and the FBI report 
strengthened the effect of the ECE document. Thus the news stories to which 
the survey gave rise in Great Britain fell on fertile ground, which explains why 
so many of them were printed and why, combined with news provided by 
other similar events, such as the FBI report and the Parliamentary debate, 
they got home so effectively. 


RADIO 


At the same time that the ECE’s annual survey is published, the radio section 
of the United Nations Information Centre in Geneva prepares an analysis of 
?House of Commons Parliamentary Debates, ““‘Weekly Hansard’, No. 211, 7-13 March 1952, p. 973. 
? By this expression is meant its capability of bringing about changes in a given situation and in collective or 
iindividual attitudes. 
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it, similar to the communiqué issued to the press. This analysis is translated 
into every language of Europe and a number of others, and a recording, 
running to 4-5 minutes, is made of each translation. These recordings are sent 
to some 20 radio stations in most European countries, as well as to the various 
United Nations Information Centres, which redistribute them. With rare - 
exceptions, these recordings are used by the stations, which either broadcast 
them as received, cut them into a programme, or employ them in some other 
form. 

Interviews with experts, in various languages, are added to these recordings. 
In addition, the United Nations Information Centre in Geneva broadcasts 
its own short-wave programmes every day in English and French at 6.30 p.m. 
GMT (6,672 kcs: 44.07 m.). These programmes, which cover all the activities 
of the United Nations and its Specialized Agencies, provide regular informa- 
tion about the work of the ECE and particularly its annual surveys. Radio 
material in various other forms is also sent to certain networks, especially to 
the United Nations radio in New York, which broadcasts in 27 languages. 
All these broadcasts are heard by a very large public in Western Europe and 
North America, for the United Nations programmes are generally on the air 
at the peak listening hours, as part of the radio newsreels which precede or 
follow the principal daily news bulletins. In many cases, these programmes . 
lead to interviews or radio debates produced in the national or regional studios 
themselves. 

Thus the radio provides the United Nations experts with a means of almost 
direct contact with the general public. 

It is obviously difficult to be certain how far this ephemeral contact is a 
satisfactory form of communication, allowing the listener to get more than a 
superficial grasp of the problems raised on the air. Interviews and debates 
would appear, from observations made by the writer, to be the most effective 
radio means of drawing the public’s attention fruitfully to the conclusions 
reached as a result of international research like that of the ECE. A methodical 
analysis of the public’s psychological reactions in this respect would be of 
great value. P 


THE INTERNATIONAL SEMINAR 
AT RIO DE JANEIRO ON PUBLIC 
ADMINISTRATION PROBLEMS 


ANDRE BERTRAND 


The international seminar sponsored by the Brazilian Government, repre- 
sented by the Getulio Vargas Foundation, the United Nations and Unesco, 
which was held at Rio de Janeiro from 4 February to 5 March 1952, has 
certainly been one of the most important achievements to date of the United 
Nations Expanded Programme of Technical Assistance. I believe that it will 
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be remembered as an important step forward in the study of administrative 
problems, not only in Brazil, but in the whole of Latin America. 

Before considering in greater detail the main purpose of the seminar and the 
way in which it worked, it is essential to describe its place, and the end which 
‘it was intended to serve, within the general movement towards the improve- 
ment of the science and methods of public administration in Latin America. 

It was the Brazilian Government that took the initiative of requesting the 
appropriate international organizations to co-operate with it in this matter. 

. Like most of the countries of Latin America, which, in official, if not perhaps 
very well chosen, international language, are glibly styled “underdeveloped’’, 
Brazil has to face a great many problems connected with industrialization, 
food, transport, education, health, social security, etc., which, if they are to 
be properly solved within a reasonably short time, call for good, well organized 
and efficient public administration. Unfortunately this condition, so essential 
for the economic, social and cultural development of such countries, is still 
‘in most cases only partially fulfilled. Hence Brazil’s desire for international 
assistance which it considers indispensable. 

_ Feeling that the request was fully justified, the United Nations (Department 
of Technical Assistance Administration) decided to undertake, within the 
framework of the Expanded Programme which it had just adopted, and in 
co-operation with Unesco and the Getulio Vargas Foundation, a whole group 
of activities of which the Rio seminar was only a part. 

In the first place, an important series of courses on public administration 
problems was organized at Rio from the beginning of November 1951 to 
20 March 1952. These courses, held at the Getulio Vargas Foundation (Bra- 
zilian Institute of Administration), dealt with the general principles of public 
administration, the scientific organization of public services (organization 
and methods), staff problems, budgetary questions and comparative adminis- 
trative law. They were given by five foreign teachers (three Americans, one 
Pole and one Venezuelan), four of them having been sent on mission to Rio, 
under the Technical Assistance programme, by the United Nations, and the 
fifth by Unesco. The courses were followed by about 70 civil servants, 
namely,: 20 Brazilians appointed by each of the states of the Brazilian Republic, 
go other Brazilians selected by the Federal Government, the 10 municipalities 
and 10 of the most important semi-governmental establishments in Brazil and, 
lastly, 20 nationals from several other Latin American countries, invited by the 
United Nations at the proposal of their respective governments. All these civil 
servants had received study and, in some cases, travel grants, either from the 
competent Brazilian authorities or from the United Nations. 

Besides attending the courses, the civil service trainees took part in research 
work and discussion groups, where the methods used were based both on those 
employed in French travaux de conférences and in the seminars popular in Anglo- 
Saxon universities. 

These civil servants then attended all the public meetings of the international 
seminar. They were even allowed to take quite an active part in it, being given 
the right, of which they took advantage, to put questions in writing; they 
received a reply to their questions at a later stage. At the end of the seminar, 
they took a series of examinations, which terminated their period of training. 

- In April 1952, a new training centre, also attached to the Getulio Vargas 

Foundation, was officially opened. It is called the Brazilian School of Public 

Administration. At the present time, despite its name, the school takes no 

direct part in the recruitment of civil servants. It does not in any way have 
the legal monopoly enjoyed by the National School of Administration in 
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France. In its first stages, at least, it is really more like a political and social 
science institute, intended to develop the students’ general culture and tech- 
nical knowledge in those fields. However, if the hopes of those who created it 
materialize, the certificates which it awards will naturally go in the first place 
to candidates for the civil service. To my knowledge, nearly 150 Brazilians 
have entered their names for the three series of courses to be held during 
the first six months, and it is anticipated that a large group of students 
from other Latin American countries will come and take the “special” courses 
to be held during the following six months. Foreign teachers are also 
being supplied, under Technical Assistance, by the United Nations and 
Unesco. 

Such is, in brief outline, the broad programme which was launched in 1951 
and is to be continued during 1952 and in the years thereafter; it is a regional 
programme, since it concerns not only Brazil, but the whole of Latin America. 
Thus, although the international seminar at Rio may have provided an out- 
standing example of international co-operation in the field of administrative 
science, it should be considered as only a part of a much wider and rationally 
organized campaign, the results of which will prove increasingly beneficial 
in the future. 

The seminar’s agenda was prepared by the Technical Assistance Department . 
on the basis of requests presented by the Brazilian Government. The latter 
had urged that priority be given to the study of public administration problems 
concerning auxiliary services (staff, budget, supplies, etc.) and staff agencies 
(bodies responsible for carrying out research, supplying ideas and ensuring 
co-ordination, offices dealing with organization and methods, etc.” 

The foregoing questions, therefore, were the subject of the discussions which 
took place during the three weeks of the Rio seminar, two meetings being 
held every morning. There were 21 participants of 10 different nationalities, 
representing Latin America, North America and Europe. An international 
civil servant from the United Nations, of Brazilian nationality, was responsible 
for co-ordinating the seminar’s work. Three Brazilian experts belonging to the 
Brazilian Institute of Administration, namely the Director of the Institute, 
the Director of Research and the Director of the Documentation Service, 
took part in the seminar. The institute was largely responsible for its prepara- 
tion. The 17 other participants were five Americans (three of them being 
teachers sent on mission to Rio by the United Nations as part of the Technical 
Assistance programme), three Brazilians, two Frenchmen, a Mexican, a Nor- 
wegian, a Panamanian, a Pole (a teacher belonging to Unesco’s Technical 
Assistance mission), a Puerto-Rican, a Swede and a Venezuelan (a teacher 
belonging to the United Nations Technical Assistance mission). 

I propose in a later article to deal in detail, not with all the problems 
raised during the seminar, but with a few of the most important ones. For the 
time being, I intend simply to give some account of the documents which were 
made available to participants, and of the methods used in preparing for and 
conducting the discussions; I shall conclude with a brief account of the results 
achieved and a critical appraisal of the whole of the seminar’s work. 

1 B.S.P.A. will confer the following degrees: bachelor of public administration after three years’ study; master of 
public administration after four years’ study; doctor of public administration after five years’ study. In addition 
to the regular courses leading up to the above degrees, it organizes two year “finishing” courses for young 
Brazilian civil servants, among others, and so-called full-time “special” courses, lasting six months, for Brazil- 
ian or foreign civil servants who have been awarded study grants by the United Nations, their respective 


governments or the Getulio Vargas Foundation. 
2 It will be remembered that, in public administration in the United States, the division of the services into three 
categories, namely, line services, auxiliary services and staff agencies (services for research, supplying of ideas, 


advice and co-ordination), plays a very important part. 
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During the months preceding this international meeting, a great many 
documents were assembled by the United Nations and the Getulio Vargas 
Foundation, so that, before each discussion in plenary meeting, participants 
were able to confirm and increase their knowledge of the problems included 
on the agenda, and, in particular, were able to draw comparisons. These 
documents consisted of four series of mimeographed booklets of different kinds. 

The first series was produced under the egis of the United Nations, which 
requested the International Institute of Administrative Sciences in Brussels, 
the Public Administration Service in Chicago and the Civil Service Assembly 
of the United States and Canada to prepare these booklets, which were printed 
either in English or French, or in both languages. 

The second series consisted of booklets giving an idea of the general docu- 
ments prepared by the Documentation Service of the Brazilian Institute of 
Administration. These booklets were printed in English or Portuguese, or in 
both languages. 

A collection of articles called Monograjias brasileiras, printed by the Research 
Department of the Brazilian Institute of Administration, made up the third 
series of booklets. The aim of these was to give participants a detailed and 
absolutely up-to-date description of the Brazilian auxiliary services and 
staff agencies. They were found very useful in clarifying many discussions 
They were printed in Portuguese. 

Lastly, a fourth series of booklets contained original articles written by the 
participants themselves and relating to various items on the agenda. According 
to the language spoken by the authors, these original articles were printed in 
English, French, Spanish or Portuguese. 

There is little doubt that all these documents provided a valuable scientific 
background for the study of the various problems on the seminar’s agenda, 
and it should be added that not only were they of benefit to members of the 
seminar and the 70 civil servants who followed the discussions and who also 
received the documents, but they will also be extremely useful to all the 
students at the Brazilian School of Public Administration, which was opened 
last April, and which will be presented with them. 

The seminar’s methods of work can be briefly described as follows. The 
seminar, of course, immediately proceeded to elect its officers, who were: 
a representative of Puerto Rico (Chairman), a Brazilian, a Frenchman and a 
representative of Panama (Vice-Chairmen) ; the Rapporteur, whose task will 
be referred to later on, was an American. In addition to plenary and public 
meetings, which were attended by the 70 civil servants who had previously 
followed the three months’ cycle of training, members of the seminar held 
many private meetings where various questions of substance and particularly 
of procedure were discussed, as they arose. In entering each item on the 
agenda,! a list of the most important questions was drawn up in advance 
and distributed to participants and observers. Thus, by means of these 
lists, it was possible at each meeting to conduct the discussions and deal 
with the various problems in a logical, order, and the debates were thus far 
clearer than they would have been without them. Furthermore, whenever 
a new item on the agenda was taken, one of the participants who was specially 
qualified to speak on the matter in hand and who, as a rule, had written one 


1 (a) the field of public administration; (b) the organization and operation of staff agencies in general; (c) the 
organization and operation of auxiliary services in general; (d) staff problems; (e) problems connected with 
budgetary administration; (f) organization and methods; (g) problems relating to services for the purchase 
of supplies, etc.; (h) inspection of administration; (i) methods and techniques employed in planning and 
preparing for administrative action; (j) the relationship between public administration problems and inter- 
national technical assistance. 
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of the articles included in the documents on the subject, was requested by the 
Chairman to make a short introductory statement. This was not only often 
very helpful to the other participants, but it was also almost essential to the 
70 observers, supplying them with certain valuable data before a more detailed 
discussion took place among the seminar members. 

The question of working languages raised no serious problems. English, 
Spanish, French and Portuguese were recognized as official working languages, 
and the Getulio Vargas Foundation had recruited an excellent team of 
Brazilian interpreters, who ensured a satisfactory simultaneous interpretation 
service throughout the seminar. Of course, as often happens in such cases, the 
discussions sometimes became somewhat confused and some topics finally 
had to be abandoned, owing to lack of time. Nevertheless, participants were 
able to obtain a clear idea of the existing situation in Brazil and in the other 
countries represented at the seminar and, which was equally interesting, their 
attention was also drawn to certain contrasts, both in theory and in practice, 
between the various administrative systems, particularly between those of the 
United States and France; all this enabled them to make a number of 
constructive, if somewhat general, proposals for the improvement . of 
administrative systems and methods in Latin America. The questions put by 
the observers led participants to give further explanations of the way in which 
various branches of administration operated in their respective countries. 
Had more time been available, they would certainly have been glad to reply 
to more questions from the observers. Attention should also be drawn to the 
fact that most of the seminar members managed to hold one or two unofficial 
meetings with the observers, taking that opportunity to tell them more about 
certain institutions particularly characteristic of their country’s administrative 
system, and to discuss the matter with them. To give only one example, I 
myself talked for over two hours with the 70 civil servants of Latin America 
about the National School of Administration in Paris. 

A complete summary record of the debates held at the seminar’s plenary 
meetings will shortly be published in the form of a general report now being 
prepared by Professor. Harvey Walker. In view of the distinguished qualifica- 
tions of its author, the report will certainly be a valuable scientific document; 
it will be printed first in Portuguese. The United Nations may later publish 
the original English text, and possibly also translations into Spanish and 
French; in fact, generally speaking, it reserves the right to use it, as it deems 
appropriate, in its various Technical Assistance programmes. Personally, I 
hope that the report will be distributed as widely as possible. 

It seems to me that the value of an international meeting like the seminar 
at Rio de Janeiro is unquestionable. There is, of course, room for some 
criticisms. The thing most open to criticism was probably its agenda, which 
seems to have tried to cover far too much ground, so that it was impossible to 
go into most questions thoroughly enough. Most of the participants would 
have liked to go deeper into various questions, particularly when they were 
not in agreement and when it was obvious that there was a considerable 
difference between the administrative rules, techniques and practices in the 
various countries. They were not able to do so, for lack of time. Some subjects 
had simply to be set aside, others were considered too superficially. If, in 
future, the scientific value of seminars of this kind is to be increased, and if 
the conclusions to which they point are to be applied more widely in practice, 
I think that they must have a less ambitious and more clearly defined agenda. 
In the second place, it would have been far better both for participants and 
for observers, had the documents, which were often excellent and had been 
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prepared specially for the seminar, been placed at their disposal some weeks, 
or even several months, before the first meetings. The participants themselves 
were obliged to read the documents at top speed while the seminar was already 
in progress and it is to be feared that it was materially impossible for many of 
the observers to read, and still less to take in, the contents of all the booklets 
distributed to them. 

Further, it was extremely regrettable, although not at all the fault of the 
bodies sponsoring the seminar, that certain countries were not represented. 
For example, it was a great pity that there was no British representative to 
speak of the ideas, methods and institutions of an administration as highly 
thought of as the English one. Lastly, the presence of an audience of some 
70 civil servants, although certainly an essential feature of the much wider 
programme that had been organized for them, had disadvantages in other 
respects. It is undoubtedly easier for some 15 experts, meeting round a table 
in a small room, to express themselves freely and, if necessary, to clear up 
differences of opinion, than it is if they are holding their discussions in a big 
hall with a relatively large audience. I wonder whether it would not have 
been better to arrange for the meetings of the seminar to be attended only 
by those experts who had been appointed to take part in it, in accordance with 
the procedure usually followed at such international gatherings; that would 
not have prevented some of them from directing small discussion groups, for 
example, once or twice a week, for the benefit of the 70 civil servants, each 
group being composed of some 12 to 15 members. In my view such a method 
would have yielded more effective results. 

On the other hand, the importance of these few criticisms should not be 
exaggerated. On the whole, good work was done at Rio. First of all, the parti- 
cipants certainly added greatly to their knowledge of administrative matters, 
through personal contacts established at the seminar, discussions which were 
often continued in private after the plenary meetings, exchange of experience 
and comparison of the very different angles from which their respective 
countries approached the same problems. The more frequent such inter- 
national meetings are, the more rapid will be the progress of the science of 
public administration in all States, whether they be “advanced” or “under- 
developed”. As for the 70 civil servants who attended the seminar as observers 
and who have now resumed their normal activities in Brazil or their own 
countries, the statements and discussions to which they listened certainly 
provided them with valuable information to add to the knowledge they had 
already acquired. In future, they will face the daily problems confronting them 
armed with new ideas and employing better planned methods of work, which 
will certainly increase their efficiency. What is much more important, many of 
them, I am sure, will be able to be used in the near future by their national 
administrations to help with the vocational and technical training of their 
juniors. Thus, a sufficiently large nucleus of highly qualified administrators 
will gradually be formed in the countries of Latin America, where the need for 
them is so urgently felt at present. 

The amount of interest taken in the seminar by the Government and people 
of Brazil is highly significant. Many receptions and interesting visits were 
organized for the seminar members. They deeply appreciated the gracious 
gesture of President Getulio Vargas, who insisted on receiving them for a few 
moments at his summer residence at Petropolis. The amount of space devoted 
to long accounts of the seminar’s work in the big daily newspapers ‘showed 
how useful they considered it to be as a means of promoting the great move- 
ment for administrative reform in Brazil. Like all the other States of that vast 
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continent in full process of development, Brazil has faith in her future. Anxious 
to preserve her own identity, she is nevertheless open to foreign influences 
and wishes to benefit intelligently from the experience which other nations, 
with their older administrative traditions, have slowly acquired. In helping 
Brazil to modernize the theory and practice of her public administration, by 
organizing events such as the Rio seminar, international technical assistance 
will enable her more rapidly to fulfil her glorious destiny. 


THE WORLD SOCIAL SITUATION 


(A Review of the Preliminary Report on the World Social Situation published 
by the Economic and Social Council)! 


RicHarp Titmuss 


The idea of the material interdependence of the nation-states of the world 
is, broadly speaking, a twentieth century idea. Many social forces, coming 
from different directions and travelling by dissimilar paths, have contributed 
to a greater awareness of this relationship; an awareness which, growing from 
the harsh realities of economic life, has broadened to embrace the idea of 
interdependence in the satisfaction of basic human needs. The application 
of modern science and technology, developments in communication and 
transport, and new knowledge of the etiology and mode of spread of disease— 
all these factors have played an important part in drawing closer together the 
different parts and peoples of the world. There has followed, perhaps too 
slowly for some, too fast for others, an increasing recognition that 2,400 million 
people have somehow to contrive to live together, and share the resources of 
the earth; that the general improvement of any area is a matter of concern to 
all areas; and that the technical experience and knowledge acquired in rapidly 
changing industrialized societies have somehow to be made available to those 
communities that are less advanced and less well-equipped. 

This emerging concept of the interdependence of the human needs of the 
world is one of the most outstanding moral advances of the twentieth century. 
To accept the idea of interdependence in this sense is ultimately to accept the 
principle of mutual obligation; that is the important step. Little, it must be 
acknowledged, has yet been done to apply this principle in a world stricken 
with conflicting ideologies and tormented by fear. Viewed, however, against 
the time-scale of recorded social change this is not altogether surprising; what 
is significant about the twentieth century is that human society has dared to 
begin thinking about the welfare of the whole human race as a desirable 
objective. 

It is one of the tasks of the United Nations to foster this thinking; to nurture 
through its various agencies of information, education and technical aid the 
“social conscience”’ of the world. No one can read this report on the world 
social situation issued in April 1952 by the United Nations Economic and Social 


1 Document E/CN.5/267, May 1952. 
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Council without gaining an added understanding of this particular role of an 
international organization. 

Work on the preparation of the report was not undertaken without some 
misgivings owing to the vastness and complexity of the subject. It was, however, 
eventually agreed by the Economic and Social Council in July 1950 that the 
project was feasible, if it were limited in conception and scope to information 
already available to the United Nations and the Specialized Agencies and 
collected in documents prepared in the course of normal official duties; if it 
concentrated upon quantitative indices where available; if it were confined to 
‘universally recognized needs and problems’’, and did not attempt analysis 
of factors reflecting differences in beliefs and values; and if it emphasized 
actual conditions rather than measures taken with regard to these conditions. 
The report is not, therefore, based on new or original research; it does not 
pretend to be the product of a systematic analysis of all sources of information, 
and it does not discuss govermental and international action in the spheres 
of social security, welfare and health and like programmes designed to bring 
about improvements in living conditions. Throughout, the accent on “social” 
is interpreted in the sense of “‘levels of living’, and the attempt is made to 
present a series of comparative pictures of such levels irrespective of differing 
social structures, systems of belief and cultural patterns. 

After an introductory chapter and a background chapter on population, 
the report deals with the following factors on a subject-matter basis: health, 
food and nutrition, housing, education and communication, conditions of 
work and employment, special problems affecting living conditions, and 
general levels of income and welfare. Three concluding chapters employ, 
however, a regional approach so as to provide a composite account of living 
conditions in Latin America, the Middle East and South and South-east 
Asia. 

In the attempt, to describe and to some extent measure the vastly different 
conditions which make up the lives of some 2,400 million people the approach 
to health and sickness is, appropriately, considered first. Whatever may be 
said of the drawbacks of mortality figures and other crude sickness data they 
do, in the ultimate analysis, sum up more effectively than other social indices 
so far available the kind of life experience that befalls most peoples. Working 
conditions, the physical environment, drains, water, housing and diet are all 
elements in the determination of levels of health and rates of dying. The saying 
that the health of a people is the wealth of a people is not merely a pious 
platitude. Certainly the converse is true, that a community burdened with 
ill-health is an impoverished community. The geography of ill-health is the 
geography of hunger, ignorance and apathy. It depicts on a world scale all 
the contours of inequalities of living and presents a picture of the vicious circle: 
poverty, underproduction, malnutrition, disease. For some countries this circle 
has been broken, but for the majority it still grips the lives of its people. No 
universal index is more expressive of the power of this circle than the infant 
death rate. At one end of the scale of social conditions there are the countries 
where a decimal-place improvement is claimed as a public health triumph. 
At the other end of the scale, infant deaths are so commonplace that they 
are overlooked in places where the “‘registrations’’ are mental notes kept by 
the village headmen or pebbles kept in a bowl. At one extreme, 2 infants in 
100 die; at the other, 30 to 40 do so. Two-thirds of the population of the world 
have a life expectation at birth of 30 years or less; one-fifth have achieved an 
expectation of 63 years. That is one measure of the range; a measure which, 
in greater or less degree, is paralleled by differences in standards of human 
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habitation, food consumption, “literacy”, organized provision for the care and 
maintenance of the handicapped and helpless members of the community 
and other social indices. Looked at in terms of income levels (defined here as 
“net geographical product at factor cost”) the report shows that Asia, with 
over half of the world’s population, produced only 11 per cent of the world’s 
income in 1949. On the other hand, less than one-tenth of the world’s popula- 
tion, in North America, produced almost 45 per cent of the world’s income. 

Knowledge of such facts as these is spreading round the world. Small but 
rapidly growing groups of people in many of the impoverished and under- 
developed lands are beginning to use concepts of international levels of living; 
high infant death rates and low standards of education are being employed 
as weapons in the argument for a better life. Their use is part of an expanding 
consciousness of inequalities—just as the development of vital statistics in 
Britain in the nineteenth century was a major factor in determining the pace of 
that country’s sanitary revolution. 

This, perhaps, is one of the inevitable and necessary prerequisites to the 
social processes of population control. Dissatisfaction with life and an awareness 
(acquired from one’s fellows whose obvious rewards demonstrate the value of a 
smaller family) that here, close at hand, is one method of advance, must 
assuredly increase if there is to be any hope of controlling human fertility. 
We must expect more—not fewer—dissatisfied peoples painful though the 
consequences may be and notwithstanding the serious danger that social 
discontent may seek salvation in false gods. The alternative to more discontent 
is indeed sombre. The whole of this report is dominated by the facts of world 
population trends. The contemporary situation is one of rapid expansion and, 
so far as it is possible to predict, of greater expansion to come. The estimated 
yearly natural increase in world population is now around 30 millions; a rate 
of growth much in excess of recent changes in the volume of food production. 
Dramatic reductions in mortality now being recorded in some of the less- 
developed areas are producing rapid accelerations in population growth. 
That death rates are being radically reduced—and can be reduced much more 
in the future—by modern methods of disease control is one of the new and 
potentially explosive factors in the situation. Meanwhile, most national birth 
rates have remained stationary and inert—many at very high levels—or have 
tended to rise. ‘‘It must be recognized,’’ states a WHO document, “that 
mankind is . . . facing an extensive demographic process which may even 
surpass in importance the so-called ‘demographic revolution’ of the Western 
countries during the last 100 years.”! To accept, blindly or through 
inertia, this situation is to condemn increasing millions to death in the future 
by starvation or the ravages of disease. It must, therefore, be regarded as a 
tragedy that the fifth World Health Assembly decided, at its meeting in 
May 1952, that WHO was not competent to study, review or discuss the 
social, economic and health aspects of population control. 

The gradual development of an international ethic of mutual aid is hindered 
on all sides by a sense of hopeless odds; how different the outlook might be 
with a slowly diminishing rate of world fertility giving hope and encourage- 
ment and the possibility of steady progress in raising living standards. 


2 WHO. Population Problems, “Study on the Influence which Changes in Mortality have had on the Growth of 
Populations in the World”, Documents EBg/69, p. 3 
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I V 


REVIEW OF DOCUMENTS, PERIODICALS 
AND BOOKS 


a 


EXPLANATION OF ABBREVIATIONS USED IN PART IV 


Dp. = Presents facts country by country (or region by region). 

Ej. = Supplies essential information to educators and journalists interested in social 
questions. 

Org. = Is very useful for knowledge of the current activities of the international 
organization concerned. 

Pr. = Supplies useful factual information for certain groups of people (educators, 

government officials, members of international organizations and economic 

and social institutions, etc.) whose activities are connected with the subject- 
matter of the document. 

St. = Contains statistics. 

Sc. = Deserves the attention of scientific workers in the field concerned. 


The importance of these conventional signs is, of course, purely relative, and we do not 
wish their use to be taken as implying a system of classification. We use them merely 
in order to give as brief an abstract as is consistent with indicating, in the easiest way 
possible, that part of the contents of the publications and documents under review 
which relates to some particular branch of social science. 
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DOCUMENTS AND PUBLICATIONS 
OF THE UNITED NATIONS 
AND THE SPECIALIZED AGENCIES! 


I. UNITED NATIONS 


GENERAL 


Structure of the United Nations. Department of Public Information, May 1952, 70 pp. 
ST/DPI/5. 

[Pr. Org.]* This is a handy reference document, available free of charge. It gives a 

succinct account of the present structure, functions and composition of all the organs 

of the United Nations, from the main bodies (General Assembly, Security Council, 

Economic and Social Council, Trusteeship Council, International Court of Justice, 

Secretariat, etc.) to those that are more specialized. 


GENERAL ASSEMBLY 
General Survey of the Present Activities of the United Nations 


Annual Report of the Secretary-General on the Work of the Organization, 1 July 1951-30 June 
1952, General Assembly, official records: Seventh Session, Supplement No. 1, 
August 1952, 182 pp., printed, $2. A/2141. 

[Org.] The seventh annual report by the Secretary-General to the General Assembly 
summarizes the work of the Organization during the period from 1 July 195: to 
go June 1952. The first chapter is devoted to political and security questions; in the 
second chapter the economic and social work of the UN is examined in its relation 
to the general evolution of the relevant situation; the third deals with trust territo- 
ries, the fourth with legal questions, the fifth with the problem of public information, 
and the sixth with administrative and budgetary questions. 

The chapter on the economic and social work of the United Nations gives a succinct 
account of the development of each facet of this work during the period under review. 
It contains a hundred or so headings bearing, in particular, on economic development 
and stability, full employment, the problem of raw materials, human rights, population 
movements, the food situation in different countries, various aspects of living condi- 
tions in them, and technical assistance. There are detailed references to the programmes 
reviewed, the enquiries completed or in progress and the documents resulting there- 
from. 


Legal Questions 


Report of the International Law Commission covering the work of its Fourth Session, 4 June- 
8 August 1952, General Assembly, International Law Commission. 9 August 1952, 
35 pp. A/CH.4/58. 

[Pr. Org. Sc.] The Fourth Session of the Commission was held in Geneva from 4 June 

to 8 August 1952. In our preceding number we mentioned the documents that were 

prepared for this occasion. The above report summarizes the work done, notably with 


1 Acknowledgement is due to Mr. A. G. Breycha-Vauthier, chief librarian of the European office of the United 
Nations, who placed at our disposal the services of the United Nations library in Geneva, and to the 
Information Centre of the United Nations, Geneva, the ILO, the WHO, and the Geneva office of FAO 
whose assistance has been of great help. 

? For key to the abbreviations in brackets throughout Part IV see page 764. 
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regard to arbitration procedure (adoption of a draft containing 32 articles, reproduced 
and commented upon in the report), nationality including statelessness, the system of 
territorial waters, and treaty law. Includes a list of the documents used by the Commis- 
sion, since its First Session in 1949, in relation to each point. 


Laws and Regulations on the Régime of the High Seas, United Nations Legislative series, 
1951, 307 pp., printed, $3.50. ST/LEG/SER.B/1. 

[Pr. Sc.] A collection of the texts which, in the laws of various countries and in inter- 
national instruments, relate to the three following aspects of the régime of the high 
seas: continental shelf, adjacent zones, control of foreign shipping on the high seas. 


High Commissioner for Refugees 


Report by the High Commissioner on the Economic Integration of Refugees, United Nations 
High Commissioner’s advisory committee on refugees. General Assembly, 28 July 
1952, 12 pp. A/AC.36/13. 

[Pr. Org. St. Sc.] Despite the efforts made to persuade refugees to emigrate to regions 
which are prepared to receive them and find work for them, many cannot be resettled 
outside the country where they found temporary refuge after leaving their homes, 
and must try to integrate themselves into its economic and social life. This raises very 
many material, legal, social and psychological difficulties. In his report the High 
Commissioner gives a concise account of these problems as they present themselves 
in Germany and Greece, and gives certain general findings. 


ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL cCouUNCcIL! 


GENERAL 
Nature of Overall Programmes and their Execution 


Catalogue of Economic and Social Projects, 1952, 1952, 147 pp., printed, $1.50. E/2200. 
[Pr. Org. Sc.] This is the third catalogue of its kind. It describes and classifies the 
economic and social projects (4.78 in all) which the United Nations and the Specialized 
Agencies completed or started in 1951, and those contained in their 1952 programme. 
The permanent projects are also included. The catalogue is the most convenient source 
of quick information on the activities of the UN and the Specialized Agencies in every 
sector of the economic and social field, the more so as it contains short statements on 
the functioning of each of the organs of the UN (some go), and of the Specialized 
Agencies concerned; it also provides a complete analytical index. 


Co-ordination of the Work of the United Nations and the Specialized Agencies; information 
_on the regional co-ordination of programmes of the United Nations and the Special- 
ized Agencies and relations with the Non-United Nations Regional Organizations, 
report of the Secretary-General, Economic and Social Council, Fourteenth Session, 
go April 1952, 44 pp. E/2204. 

[Org.] The report contains four sections: 

1. Co-ordination of the work programmes of the regional economic commissions with 
those of the Specialized Agencies. 

2. Other measures designed to co-ordinate the UN’s work programmes with those of 
the Specialized Agencies (technical assistance, child welfare, aid to refugees). 
3. Co-ordination of the programmes of the Specialized Agencies in certain regions 
(Asia and the Far East, Europe, American Continent, Near and Middle East, 
Africa). 

4. Relations with the Non-United Nations inter-governmental regional organizations 


1 Including certain documents and publications produced by other United Nations organs but directly concerning 
the work of the Economic and Social Council. 
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[South Pacific Commission, Economic Organization of the United Kingdom High 
Commissioner for South-East Asia, Supreme Commander of the Allied (Japan), 
Colombo Plan, Council of Europe, Organization for European Economic Co- 
operation, Organization of American States, Caribbean Commission, League of 
Arab States, to give only a few examples]. There is a brief account of the working 
relations between the various organizations considered in each ‘particular case of 
co-operation on projects of a regional character. 

This report is a continuation of the report on the same subject presented to the Economic 

and Social Council at its Thirteenth Session in the summer of 1951 (E/1991/Add.1). 


Implementation of Recommendations on Economic and Social Matters, Economic and Social 
Council, Fourteenth Session, report by the Secretary-General, 7 May 1952, 117 pp. 
E/2166. 

[Org. Dp.] In the course of its Second Session (1947), the General Assembly of the 

United Nations adopted a resolution requesting the Secretary-General to make a 

yearly report on the steps taken by the governments of Member States to implement 

the recommendations made by the Economic and Social Council or by the General 

Assembly on economic and social matters. The present report is the first submitted 

by the Secretary-General in pursuance of this resolution. It deals with measures 

already taken to implement the recommendations adopted in 1948 and 1949. The 

information supplied by the governments appears in a further document (E/2165, 

with 38 supplements). In undertaking enquiries of this nature, the chief aim of the 

United Nations is to increase the practical value of its decisions by methodically 

observing the way in which they can be implemented, with due regard to the stage of 

economic and social evolution reached in each country. 


Fourteenth Session of the Economic and Social Council 


Economic and Social Council, Fourteenth Session, Guide to Documents, Department of Public 
Information, 10 pp., 12 August 1952. Documents Service/101/Rev.2. 

[Org.] A complete revised list of documents, reports, studies and enquiries, prepared 

for the discussion of the problems on the agenda of the Fourteenth Session of the 

Economic and Social Council (20 May—1 August 1952). Reference is made to the 

documents containing the resolutions adopted on each item. 


Population Problems 


World Conference on Population, Economic and Social Council, Fourteenth Session. 
Various documents. E/2199, '9 April 1952, 23 p. and addenda 1 to 4. E/2258, 
17 June 1952, 1 p. E/C.2/331, 21 May 1952, 2 p. 

[Org.] On 10 June 1952 the Economic and Social Council adopted a resolution (docu- 

ment E/2258) approving the convening of a world conference on population, to be 

held during 1954 under the auspices of the United Nations, in close collaboration 
with the International Union for the Scientific Study of Population and the appropriate 

Specialized Agencies (WHO, Unesco, FAO, ILO). In taking this decision, due regard 

was paid toa report prepared ,by the Secretary-General (document E/2199 and 

addenda) on} the opinions expressed by the Specialized Agencies concerned, and 
by different governments, on the subject of the advisability, the organization and the 
tasks of the proposed conference. The conference will bring together experts on popu- 
lation questions, nominated on the basis of suggestions put forward by the International 
Union for the Scientific Study of Population in document E/C.2/331. 


Findings of Studies on the Relationships betwzen Population Trends and Economic and Socia. 
Factors. Economic and social factors affecting migration. Economic and Social Council 
Population Commission, Sixth Session, 11 April 1952, 114 pp., mimeo. E/CN.g/92. 

[St. Sc. Dp.] The Population Commission is at present engaged upon an extensive 

enquiry into the interdependence of demographic facts and economic and social facts. 

Provisional accounts of the various sections of the enquiry are published separately 

by chapters, and the above document will form Chapter VI of the final volume. It is 
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a study of the influence of economic factors on human migration in modern times 
(from Europe to overseas countries, inside Europe, in the Asiatic zone, in connexion 
with the African slave trade, within various regions of the world). It examines one by 
one the interactions between the geographic and demographic trends of migrants and 
the economic, social, cultural and political situation in the countries they leave or 
arrive in. Future prospects. Extensive bibliography. 


Migration 


Migration, Report by the Director-General of the International Labour Office to the 
Economic and Social Council, in accordance with Council Resolution 396 (XIII) 
of 25 August 1951, on methods of international financing of European emigration, 
Economic and Social Council, Fourteenth Session, 28 May 1952, 11 pp. E/2235. 

[Pr. Org.] In 1951 the Secretary-General of the United Nations presented to the 

Economic and Social Council a report on the international financing of European 

emigration as a means of easing population pressure in Europe and facilitating the 

entry of specialists and skilled labour into underdeveloped countries. The council 

forwarded this report to the Migration Conference organized by ILO at Naples from 2 

to 16 October 1951. 

The Migration Conference also considered the practical solutions suggested by ILO. 
Document E/2235 summarizes the decisions taken by the conference on the basis of 
this information. In particular, the conference recommended that an international 
organism be created to facilitate emigration from Europe, having regard to the problem 
of financing it. This body has since been brought into being under the name of the 
Provisional Inter-Governmental Committee for the Movement of Migrants from 
Europe. 


Migration. Note on proceedings of the Migration Conference of the International 
Labour Organization (Naples, 2-16 October 1951), Annex to document E/2235, 
Economic and Social Council, Fourteenth Session, 13 June 1952, 41 pp. E/2235/add.1. 

[Org.] General account of the conference. 


Consultation with Non-governmental Organizations Interested in Migration, Economic and 
Social Council, Social Commission, Eighth Session, 38 pp., 8 May 1952. E/CN.5/274. 
[Pr. Org.] Record of the third conference of non-governmental organizations interested 
in migration, convened by UN and ILO in New York from 16 to 22 April 1952, and 
attended by representatives of 55 humanitarian or trade union organizations. 


Social Questions 


Social Commission Report to the Eighth Session (12 to 29 May 1952), Economic and Social 

Council, Fourteenth Session, 5 June 1952, 27 pp., printed. E/2247, E/CN.5/287. 
[Pr. Org. Sc.] In the course of its Eighth Session, the Social Commission dealt especially 
with the work of the United Nations in the field of social service, family and child 
welfare, the simplification of formalities imposed on emigrants, and housing and town 
planning. The Commission drew up a work plan, with priorities, covering the years 
1953 to 1955. It also had before it the first United Nations report on social conditions 
throughout the world (E/CN.5/267, see the review in the last number of the Bulletin). 
It proposed that the United Nations should in future undertake a study of this descrip- 
tion every fourth year. The Social Commission usually meets every other year, but it 
requested the Economic and Social Council to authorize it,to hold an extraordinary 
session in 1953, to make a more extensive study of the practical effect to be given to the 
United Nations’ first examination of the world situation and to consider, at the same 
time, the question of Unicef’s future. 

Resolutions proposed at the Eighth Session of the Commission for submission to 
the Economic and Social Council for its approval; list of documents relating to the 
different items on the agenda of the Eighth Session already mentioned in the last 
number of the Bulletin. 
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(By a resolution of 28 July 1952, document E/2328, the Economic and Social Council 
authorized the Social Commission to meet in 1953 to draw up a concerted programme 
of action in the social sphere, That resolution also requested the Secretary-General 
to arrange for the publication, in 1954, of a report on the national and international 
measures taken to improve living conditions, and to prepare a fresh report for 1956 on 
social conditions throughout the world.) 


Food and Famine 


Food and Famine. Procedure for international action in the event of emergency famines 
arising from natural causes. Report by the Secretary-General, Economic and Social 
Council, Fourteenth Session, 14. May 1952, 16 pp. E/2220. 

[Pr.] Of late years the United Nations have several times improvised measures to help 

populations which have been victims of emergency famines arising from natural 

disasters. On 25 January 1952 the Gencral Assembly adopted a resolution requesting 
the Secretary-General to prepare, in consultation with FAO, WHO and other interested 
organizations, a co-ordinated plan of action that could be applied, in such cases, with 
all necessary speed. The document now under review meets this request. It deals 
especially with the procedure to be followed in deciding the cases in which action shall 
be taken, with the method of obtaining funds and food, and with liaison between the 
various organizations acting, whether official or private (UN, Specialized Agencies, 

International Red Cross, governments, voluntary institutions). 

(The resolution adopted on this subject by the Economic and Social Council on 
30 June 1952, document E/2292, recommends governments and all inter-governmental 
and voluntary organizations concerned, to prepare to act promptly, in case of famine, 
together with the United Nations, in accordance with a plan based on that suggested 
in document E/2220. This resolution also stresses the importance of the work done by 
FAO with a view to building up an international emergency food reserve.) 


Food and Famine. Communication dated 14 June 1952 from the Director-General of 
the Food and Agriculture Organization of the United Nations. Economic and Social 
Council, Fourteenth Session, 18 June 1952, 5 pp. E/2261. 

[Pr. Org.] Summary of the study made by the Council of FAO (Fifteenth Session, 

9-14 June 1952) of that Organization’s achievements in its attempts to detect threatened 

food crises, of the programme outlined by the Secretary-General of the United Nations 

in document E/2220 (reviewed above), and of the problem of building up international 
emergency food reserves. 


Full Employment, Economic Stability 


Full Employment. Implementation of Full Employment Policies. Replies of governments to the 
full employment questionnaire covering the period 1951-52, Economic and Social 
Council, Fourteenth Session, 27 June 1952, 246 pp. E/2232. 

[Pr. Ej. St. Dp. Sc.] On 28 February 1952, the Secretary-General addressed to all 
Member States a new questionnaire on the standards of full employment applied by 
them, the aims and trends of their economic policy and their handling of problems 
concerning their balance of payments. The main purpose of the questionnaire was to 
enable the Council to consider, on the basis of up-to-date, accurate data, the question 
of structural unemployment in the industrialized countries and the question of under- 
employment in the underdeveloped countries. 

The report under review reproduces the questions asked and the replies received 
by 23 May 1952 from Byelorussia, Canada, Denmark, Ethiopa, Italy, Netherlands, 
New Zealand, Sweden, Union of South Africa, U.S.S.R., United Kingdom, United 
States of America and Yugoslavia. Provision has been made for replies received 
subsequently to be published in addenda. Each reply usually gives a detailed description 
of the economic trends in the country in question, with special reference to the labour 
market, the distribution of the gross national output, and the steps taken to encourage 
productive investment, to combat inflationist trends, to facilitate economic expansion 
and to cope with fluctuations in the balance of payments. The replies of Byelorussia 
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and the Soviet Union describe the results obtained in 1951 in carrying out the five 
year plan: industrial output, development of production techniques, modernization 
of agriculture and consolidation of the collective farm system, increased mobility of 
labour and higher individual output, cultural action, health and town planning, and 
increased national income. 


Integrated Economic Development and Trade Agreements 


Economic Development of the Underdeveloped Countries. Integrated economic development 
and commercial agreements. Replies from governments of Member States. Economic 
and Social Council, Fourteenth Session, 3 June 1952, 63 pp. E/2243 (ard various 
addenda). 

[Pr. Sc. St.] In January 1952, the General Assembly requested Members of the United 

Nations to supply the Economic and Social Council with information on the action 

they had taken, in the face of present inflationary pressures, to promote adequate 

production and fair international distribution of raw materials and essential consumer 
and capital goods, with a view to the rational development of their own economy and 
to assisting the economic development of other countries, especially the underdeveloped 
countriés. The General Assembly also suggested concluding with the latter countries 
trade agreements prompted by the need for promoting the integrated or coherent 
economic development of the various parts of the world. Lastly, it asked that the 

Economic and Social Council should be kept informed of any action taken along 

those lines. A number of Governments (Australia, Belgium, Canada, Czechoslovakia, 

Denmark, Haiti, India, Iraq, Netherlands, New Zealand, Pakistan, Philippines, 

Sweden, Turkey, United Kingdom and United States of America) have already 

complied with these requests and supplied the Economic and Social Council with 

fairly detailed information on their present position in relation to the development of 
world economy and on their policy with regard to goods’ distribution, anti-inflationary 
measures and economic agreements. 


Integrated Economic Development and Commercial Agreements. Note by the Secretary-General, 
Economic and Social Council, Fourteenth Session, 17 June 1952, 9 pp. E/2257. 
[Pr. Org. Sc.] Concise account of the action taken by the United Nations—and more 
especially by the Regional Economic Commissions—to help bring about the conditions 
necessary for the coherent expansion of production and exchanges in the various parts 
of the world, and to promote the conclusion of agreements consistent with the principles 

of integrated economic development. 


Financing of Economic Development 


Economic Development of Underdeveloped Countries. Methods of financing economic develop- 
ment [General Assembly Resolution 520 A (VI)], Working paper by the Secretary- 
General, Economic and Social Council, Fourteenth Session, 27 May 1952, 31 pp. 
E/2234. 

[Pr.] The Economic and Social Council was instructed to prepare for the General 

Assembly of the United Nations a series of recommendations concerning the 

establishment of a special fund to provide financial assistance for the underdeveloped 

countries, in the form of grants-in-aid and low interest long-term loans, to aid them in 
their economic development. The Secretary-General’s report discusses in turn every 
aspect (composition, character and amount of the contributions, governing principles 
of the fund’s operation, methods of distributing grants and loans, inter-governmental 
control, administration and duration of the fund) of the various solutions which might 
possibly be adopted for the creation of such a fund and for its efficient operation. 
(By a resolution of 23 June, document E/2288, 7 July, Ecosoc instructed a 
committee of nine experts appointed by the Secretary-General to draw up a detailed 
plan of action before 1 March 1953.) 


Economic Development of the Underdeveloped Countries. Methods of financing economic 
development. Suggestions from Member Governments, Economic and Social 
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Council, Fourteenth Session, 2 June 1952, 6 pp. E/2242 (and Addendum of 12 June). 
[Pr.] Various Governments (Denmark, New Zealand, Pakistan, Philippines, Union of 
Burma and United States of America) express their views on the proposed establishment 
of a Special Fund for allocating grants and loans to the underdeveloped countries, to 
assist them in financing long-term projects. See also documents E/2234 reviewed above. 


Development of Underdeveloped Countries. Report of the International Bank for Reconstruc- 
tion and Development on the question of creating an International Finance Corpora- 
tion, Economic and Social Council, Fourteenth Session, 1 May 1952, 27 pp. E/2215. 

[Pr. Ej.] At its Thirteenth Session, in August 1951, the Economic and Social Council 

requested the International Bank to consider the probable repercussions of the 

establishment of an International Finance Corporation, affiliated with the International 

Bank, its purpose being to contribute towards the implementation of the United 

Nations general scheme of economic development by promoting private investment 

in the underdeveloped countries. The report under review is the bank’s reply. It shows 

how the proposed corporation could operate and analyses the main reasons why 
enough private capital—regarded as a most important factor in economic progress— 
has not so far flowed into the underdeveloped countries. The International Bank can 
influence only certain aspects of the situation, as it has, in practice, to confine itself 
almost exclusively to loans for projects undertaken by governments. The corporation 
itself could contribute, in the form of shares, to the financing of private ventures. The 
report gives a number of specific examples to show how this policy could be carried out. _ 

It describes how businessmen have already reacted to this project. 

(At its Fourteenth Session, the Economic and Social Council adopted a resolution, 
document E/2293, 7 July, requesting the International Bank to continue assembling the 
opinions of governments and interested circles on the project, and to report to the council 
on the subject in the course of 1953.) 


National Income 


National Income and its Distribution in Underdeveloped Countries. Statistical Office, Statistical 
Papers, 35 pp., printed, 1951, 40 cents. ST/STAT/SER.E/3. 

[Pr. St. Sc.] Results of an enquiry into the size and distribution of the national income 

in the various parts of the world, with special reference to the underdeveloped regions ; 

a chapter on the foreign assets and liabilities of countries in each continent. Bibliography. 


Productivity 


Economic Development of Underdeveloped Countries. Methods to increase world productivity. 
Working paper by the Secretary-General, Economic and Social Council, Fourteenth 
Session, 25 pp., 24 June 1952. E/2265. 

[Pr. Ej. Sc.] This working paper gives a general world survey of the basic factors under- 
lying the problem of productivity. In the underdeveloped countries, the first concern 
of any programme of productivity should be the progressive reduction of under- 
employment resulting from the lack of material and cultural resources. This should 
obviously not mean the neglect of measures for the better use of these countries’ existing 
economic equipment. 

In the industrialized countries, it is above all necessary to bring home to all concerned, 
beginning with wage earners, the advantages accruing from a systematic policy of 
productivity. The best means of achieving this is to prove convincingly that increased 
productivity and higher living standards normally go hand-in-hand. The report also 
dwells on the value of productivity statistics as a factor in technological progress. It 
describes the salient features of the programmes now being carried out in various 
countries to promote increased productivity, such as national campaigns and the 
establishment of productivity centres. It then goes on to analyse a number of practical 
measures applicable to various categories of industries and businesses (working methods, 
equipment, investment, standardization of products, calculation of cost price, exchange 
of information, etc.), after which it deals with the problem of the economic use of 
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scientific resources (organization of research, training of research workers, dissemination 
and utilization of discoveries). 

(By a resolution of July 1952, document E/2301, Ecosoc requested the 
Secretary-General to continue his study of the problem in conjunction with the 
Specialized Agencies, and to prepare appropriate reports, dealing especially with the 
most suitable methods of ensuring a fair remuneration of efforts to increase productivity.) 


Labour Productivity, Manpower, Prices and Wages. Statement submitted by the Inter- 
national Confederation of Free Trade Unions, Economic and Social Council, Council 
Committee on Non-Governmental Organizations, 26 May 1952, 7 pp. E/C.2/330. 

[Pr.] The regional European organization of the ICFTU has summed up for the United 

Nations its main views concerning the planning of a productivity policy regarded as a 

means of saving workers from having their living standards lowered and from being 

overworked in the present phase of re-armament: conditions under which wages may 
be adjusted to output; consultations with trade unions; fight against structural un- 
employment; workers’ migration; apprenticeship; work by women and older persons; 
control of the balance between prices and wages, etc. 


Town Planning, Housing, Building Construction 


Methods and Techniques of Financing Housing in Europe. Study prepared by the Industry 
and Materials Division of the Economic Commission for Europe, Economic Commis- 
sion for Europe, 11 February 1952, 275 pp. E/ECE/IM/Hou/38; IM/Hou/WP.1/11, 
Rev. 1. 

[Pr. Ej. Stat. Sc.] The report begins with a sociological survey of the problem: owing 

to many developments in the cultural field (higher standards of comfort), in the social 

field (formation of industrial communities), in the political field (war, etc.) and in the 
economic field (rise in prices, evolution of savings and incomes, etc.), there is a widening 
gap between the cost of construction and the ordinary man’s means of paying. Hence 
the financing of housing has become a serious problem; the three main remedies that 
have been attempted are used in conjunction with one another in a number of countries, 
but in others are utterly or largely incompatible. They are: State financing and control 
of building programmes; State support for established building firms; building by 
organizations grouped in co-operatives. Present trends and the results achieved are 
compared in the first 11 chapters. The others give a description of the methods of 
financing housing in each of the following countries: Austria, Belgium, Denmark, 

Finland, France, German Federal Republic, Italy, Netherlands, Norway, Sweden, 

Switzerland, U.S.S.R. and United Kingdom. There are tables showing the relative 

contribution made by public authorities towards the financing of housing in the various 

countries (expressed as percentages of the cost and of the national income). 


Draft Report by the Secretariat on an Enquiry into Measures to reduce the Cost of House Building. 
Economic Commission for Europe, 60 pp. and a series of addenda, 16 January 1952. 
IM/Hou/WP.2/15. 

[Pr. Ej. Dp. Sc.] The quality of housing has, very definitely, an influence on the way 

of life of communities. A previous report of the ECE (The housing problem in Europe, 

October 1949, 75 pages, in French edition, and numerous annexes) showed, with 

ample supporting statistics, how the various economic and social aspects of the housing 

problem have evolved in Europe since the industrial revolution, and how the situation 
appeared in each country immediately after the second world war. The authors of this 
report calculated that, even if the pre-war rate of housing construction were doubled, 
it would take the various European countries an average of 22 years to remedy their 
housing deficit. There has since been hardly any improvement in the situation, and 
barely enough new houses are being built to cope with the steady increase in the 
number of families and the deterioration of the oldest buildings. Document 

IM/Hou/WP.2/15 considers the various steps that should be taken to cope with this 

problem, beginning with a better planning of houses as a functional factor in people’s 

way of life and as an industrial product. Unlike the food and the automobile industry, 
for instance, the building industry has not yet been able to derive full benefit from 
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technical progress, owing to a number of reasons, chief among which are the dispersal 
of demand, the correspondingly large number of building firms and the inadequacy 
and variability of the funds allocated to housing construction. This survey is followed 
by the replies of various States (Austria, Finland, France, Italy, Netherlands, Norway, 
Poland, Portugal, Switzerland and United Kingdom) to a questionnaire asking them 
to describe the problem as it arises in their countries, as well as any remedies attempted. 
Lengthy bibliography. 


Current Information on Urban Land Policies. A Preliminary Report. Secretariat, Department 
of Social Affairs, 15 April 1952, 263 pp. ST/SOA/g. 
[Pr. Ej. Dp. Sc.] In town planning, first consideration must be given to problems 
concerning the campaign against overcrowded housing conditions, the rational use of 
the soil, and the best means of keeping land prices down. The report prepared by the 
United Nations discusses urban land policies in a number of countries (Belgium, 
France, Netherlands, Sweden, U.S.S.R., United Kingdom, United States of America 
and the Latin American countries) and the special problems at present arising in this 
connexion in Costa Rica, India, Israel, Singapore and Yugoslavia. The survey begins 
with an historical, economic and sociological analysis of the problem (running to 
about 100 pages) by Professor Charles Abrams, an American expert. Bibliography. 


Social activities. Housing and town and country planning. Memorandum by the Secretary- 
General, Economic and Social Council, Fourteenth Session, 3 July 1952, 14 pp. 
E/2284. 

[Pr. Org. Sc.] In preparation for the Fourteenth Session of the Economic and Social 

Council, the Secretary-General summed up the various aspects of United Nations’ 

work designed to deal with the housing shortage, which is one of the main symptoms 

of the inadequate living conditions of a large proportion of the world’s population. 

He puts forward suggestions for the expansion of such work. The memorandum gives 

a systematic list of reports and documents published by the various United Nations 

bodies on the housing problem and on rational housing construction. 


Sieel 


Steel Production and Consumption in Europe and the World. Study prepared by the Steel 
Section, Economic Commission for Europe, Department of Economic Affairs, 
Economic Commission for Europe, April 1952, 42 pp., printed. E/ECE/149, E/ECE/ 
Steel /67. 

[Pr. Ej. Dp. St. Sc.] The document deals with the following items: I. Steel production 

in Europe; II. Steel consumption in Europe; III. Steel production and consumption 

in other parts of the world; IV. Prospects for the export of European steel; V. How to 
deal with future problems. 


Recent Developments and Trends in the Iron and Steel Industry. Economic Commission for 
Europe, July 1952, 37 pp. E/ECE/147, E/ECE/Steel/68. 
[Pr. Ej. Dp. Sc.] The world’s iron and steel consumption has assumed such proportions 
that deposits which only a few decades ago seemed practically inexhaustible are gra- 
dually being depleted. Even allowing for the fact that iron makes up about a twentieth 
of the earth’s crust, thus leaving ample reserves for the future, it should be borne in 
mind that the iron and steel industry will be faced with increasingly difficult raw 
material problems in the years ahead (transfer of production centres, need for rational- 
izing manufacturing methods so as to economize on iron ore and fuels, etc.). The ECE 
requested a number of experts to prepare, for economists and iron and steel technicians, 
reports on the present development of the major aspects of iron and steel technology. 
The document under review is a compendium of these reports. It begins with a general 
survey by Professor Robert Durrer (Switzerland), to preface the accounts of recent 
progress in iron and steel techniques in five different countries: Canada (Mr. P. E. 
Cavanagh), Sweden (Professor B. Kalling), Belgium (Professor A. G. Lefebvre), 
France (Mr. H. Malcor) and Germany (Professor H. Schenck). 
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Problem of Newsprint and Printing Paper 


Production and Distribution of Newsprint and Printing Paper. Report by the Secretary- 
General, Economic and Social Council, Fourteenth Session, 16 June 1952, 17 pp. 
E/2241. 

woe Ei. Sc.] In 1951, the General Conference of Unesco requested the Economic and 

Social Council to draw the attention of the various United Nations bodies and Specia!- 

ized Agencies to the problems connected with the production and distribution of 

newsprint and printing paper. Accordingly, the Council recommended the adoption 
of short-term measures, designed to remedy the present shortage, and of long-term 
measures aimed at promoting the study of ways and means of increasing production 
and arranging for its better distribution between the various parts of the world. The 
Council also requested the Secretary-General to draw up a report on the development 
of the problem. This report (the document under review) was prepared in collaboration 
with the FAO, Unesco and the International Bank. The first paragraphs refer to the 
allocations made between May 1951 and January 1952 by the Pulp-Paper Committee 
of the International Materials Conference to the various countries coming under its 
control. This Committee felt that the shortage had since become less acute and there- 

fore did not recommend any further allocations. The report then goes on to give a 

brief description of the action taken by Unesco (information campaign, survey of 

147 countries and territories to shed further light on the problem, support of the FAO’s 

action), by the FAO (general programme for the development and decentralization 

of paper-pulp production, surveys to investigate the possibilities of setting up a paper 
industry in various countries of Africa, Latin America, Asia and Southern Europe), 
by the Regional Economic Commissions (studies and the establishment of direct contacts 
between countries), by the International Bank (loan to Finland for the modernization 
of its wood products industry, and consideration of the terms of loans that might be 
granted to Chile and Pakistan to help those countries in building paper mills) and under 
the expanded programme of technical assistance (expert advice, award of fellowships). 


Arid Land 


Development of Arid Land. Report by the Secretary-General on the Activities of the United 
Nations and the Specialized Agencies, Economic and Social Council, Fourteenth 
Session, 18 April 1952, 52 pp. E/2191 and addendum: E/2191/Add.1, 6 May 1952, 
2 maps in colour. 

[Pr. Org. Ej. Dp. Sc.] One of the chief reasons for the low standard of living in certain 

underdeveloped countries is the small area of them at present cultivated. This is 

to a large extent due to the existence of immense arid zones. The United Nations 
and the Specialized Agencies have embarked on valuable work on the scientific and 
practical aspects of the problem of the development of this at present unproductive 
land. Some of the work is being done under numerous provisions of the regular pro- 
gramme of the United Nations and the Specialized Agencies (economic development, 
agriculture, public health, scientific research, fundamental education, etc.), and some 
of it under the expanded programme of technical assistance. The Secretary-General’s 
report to Ecosoc describes both categories of the work. The first part summarizes the 
action taken by the United Nations, Unesco, FAO, WHO, the World Meteorological 

Organization and the International Bank for Reconstruction and Development. The 

second gives an account, country by country, of the work done under the technical 

assistance programme to promote the development of arid zones (Afghanistan, Chile, 

Egypt, Haiti, Iran, Iraq, Israel, Jordan, Libya, Pakistan, Saudi-Arabia, Syria and 

Turkey). The two parts are preceded by a brief introduction on the geographical dis- 

tribution of the arid zones and the main questions involved in the problem of their 

development (water supplies, rational use of available water, conservation of cultivable 
soils, choice of plants and livestock, etc.). Full bibliography of United Nations and 

Specialized Agency documents on the subject; complete list of these Organizations’ 

relevant resolutions. 

Annex E/2191/Add.1 consists of two maps: the arid zones in each hemisphere. 
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The Unesco Courier printed, in its July 1952 number, several popular articles on the 
problem of developing arid land. 


Water Control and Utilization 


International Co-operation on Water Control and Utilization. Report of the Secretary-General 
under Resolution 346 (XII) of the Economic and Social Council, Economic and 
Social Council, Fourteenth Session. E/2205, 25 April j1952, 70 pp.; E/2205/Add.1, 
22 April 1952, 118 pp. 

[Pr. Org. Ej.] Water is essential to the implementation of many social schemes. Moreover 

there always has been a very marked parallelism between the distribution of water 

resources and population distribution. For thousands of years mankind has been 
labouring to catch and canalize waters, for the double purpose of making use of them 
and of protecting itself against the rise and fall of floods. International co-operation 
has therefore a long history in this field. It has developed considerably of recent years 
and is increasingly being brought to bear on general programmes for the improvement 
of living conditions. The report reviews the situation. It is mainly based on information 
provided by the various Specialized Agencies and by 64 other competent international 
organizations. Document E/2205 includes a survey of the problem as a whole, followed 
by an account of the work of all the organizations concerned, by category of activity 

(comprehensive development and use of water resources, water supply and sanitation, 

energy production, irrigation, drainage and reclamation, flood control, prevention of 

soil erosion and protection of watersheds, inland. and intra-coastal navigation, fish and 
wild life, economic and social aspects, legal and administrative aspects). These parti- 

culars are then briefly summarized in a very convenient index. Document E/2205, 

Add.1 contains lengthy extracts from the information provided by a score of large 

international organizations on their activities in connexion with water control and 

utilization. Useful bibliography. 


European Agriculture 


The European Tractor Industry in the Setting of the World Market. Study prepared by the 
Industry and Materials Division, Economic Commission for Europe, February 1952, 
152 pp. and 3 appendixes, pamphlet. E/ECE/139; E/ECE/IM/57. 

[Ej. St. Dp. Sc.] Progressive mechanization of agriculture is one of the characteristics 

of the trend of modern civilization. It is a decisive factor in the improvement of com- 

munities’ living conditions. The tractor may be regarded as the basic component of 
farm machinery, since it is used to set in motion the most varied implements. The first 
chapter of the study shows that North America, which only contains 18 per cent of the 


world’s arable land, possesses more than 2 of the world’s stock’ of tractors, wherea 


Latin America, Asia and Africa, comprising nearly half the world’s arable land, 
employ less than 5 per cent of the tractors in use. Europe (including the U.S.S.R.) 
possesses, in round figures, 25 per cent of the world’s stock of tractors and 32 per cent of 
the world’s arable land, and very great differences in agricultural mechanization exist 
between its individual countries. Chronological comparisons show the times at which 
agriculture began to be mechanized in each region of the world'and in each European 
country, and the rate of this mechanization. The tractor industries of Europe 
(U.S.S.R., United Kingdom, Western and Eastern Europe) and the United States 
are then described in detail. The penultimate chapter deals with the position of Europe 
in the world tractor market. The last chapter is an attempt to assess the future tractor 
requirements of the different regions of the world. Detailed bibliography. 


Prices of Agricultural Products and Fertilizers in 1951-52. Study prepared by the ECE/FAO 
Agriculture Division, July 1952, 50 pp., pamphlet. 

[Pr. Ej. Dp. St. Sc.] On the basis of a survey, the Joint ECE/FAO Secretariat of the 

ECE Agriculture Division has made a comparative analysis of current agricultural 

prices in 17 European countries (the whole of Western Europe, excluding Spain and 

including Czechoslovakia). The analysis shows that the relation between vegetable 

produce prices and livestock prices is tending to revert to what it was before the war, 
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and that the price of wheat (since wheat sales are controlled in all the countries con- 
cerned) has risen less than that of other agricultural products. In general, the study reveals 
very marked differences in the various European countries’ agricultural market trends. 


Activities of the Regional Economic Commissions 


Economic Commission for Latin America, Fourth Annual Report, Economic and Social 
Council Official Records: Fourteenth Session, Supplement No.2, 21 March 1952, 
29 pp., printed, 25 cents. E/2185, E/CN.12/AC.16/15. 

[Org.] General review of the work of ECLA during the period June 1951 to February 

1952, in the light of the present economic situation in Latin America. Each item of the 

programme is considered separately. A statement by the Executive Secretary on the 

practical aims of ECLA and the general trend of its activities is given in the form of 
an appendix. 


Report of the Economic Commission for Asia and the Far East, Eight Session, 29 January 
to 8 February 1952, Economic and Social Council Official Records: Fourteenth 
Session, Supplement No. 3, 19 March 1952, 41 pp., printed, 40 cents. E/2171- 
E/CN.11/342. 

[Org.] Similar to the preceding document, covering the period 8 March 1951 to 

8 February 1952, with a report on the Eighth Session of ECAFE. List of the main 

documents published during the period. 


Report of the Economic Commission for Europe, Work Programme and Priorities 1952-53, 

Economic and Social Council, Fourteenth Session, 21 May 1952, 36 pp. E/2221. 
[Org.] A summary of the work programme of ECE for 1952-53. Each item of the pro- 
gramme is dealt with separately and numbered, with mention of the line of action 
adopted and the stage the work has reached, the department responsible, the principle 
or decision upon which the project is based and the project’s place in the general 
priority list of the present work programme of the ECE. 


Human Rights 


Commission on Human Rights. Report on the Eighth Session (14 April to 14 June 1952), 
Economic and Social Council Official Records: Fourteenth Session, Supplement 
No. 4, 71 pp., printed, 70 cents. E/2256,E/CN.4/669. 

[Org. Sc.] At its Eighth Session, the Commission prepared and adopted a text on the 

right of peoples to self-determination, together with a series of articles on economic, 

social and cultural rights and another on civil and political rights. The present report 

includes a summary of valuable discussions on the present official interpretation of a 

large number of new principles which the international community is tending to 

introduce as standards of communities’ social, economic and cultural organization. 


Prevention of Discrimination and Protection of Minorities, Economic and Social Council, 

Fourteenth Session, 23 May 1952, 36 pp. E/2229. 
[Org. Sc.] At its Thirteenth Session, the Economic and Social Council decided to 
suspend until 31 December 1954 the activities of the Sub-Commission on Prevention 
of Discrimination and Protection of Minorities, set up in 1947 by the Commission on 
Human Rights. The work of this Sub-Commission is now to be taken over by various 
United Nations organs, working in close co-operation with Unesco. The United 
Nations Secretariat has prepared a report containing: an account of the activities to 
date of the United Nations relating to the prevention of discrimination and the protec- 
tion of minorities; the results of an enquiry into governments’ views concerning the 
future work of the United Nations in this field; proposals formulated by the Sub- 
Commission itself on the subject, and suggestions by the Secretary-General of the United 
Nations. 
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Forced Labour 


Replies of Governments to the Questionnaire on Forced Labour, Economic and Social Council 

Ad Hoc Committee on Forced Labour, g May 1952, 110 pp. E/AC.36/r1. 
[Dp. Sc.] At the request of the Ad Hoc Committee on Forced Labour, the Secretary- 
General sent a questionnaire (E/2153, 30 October 1951) to all Member States of the 
United Nations asking whether forced labour existed in their countries, particularly 
as a means of political coercion or for the purpose of carrying out programmes of any 
kind. The Director-General of the International Labour Office sent the same question- 
naire to the States which are members of the International Labour Organisation but 
not of the United Nations. The present document gives the text of replies received by 
1 May 1952 from the following countries: Afghanistan, Austria, Belgium, Cambodia, 
Canada, Ceylon, Chile, Cuba, Czechoslovakia, Denmark, Finland, France, Greece, 
Guatemala, Hashemite Kingdom of Jordan, India, Ireland, Israel, Italy, Luxembourg, 
Philippines, Sweden, Switzerland, Union of South Africa, United States of America, 
Uruguay and Viet-Nam. Other replies received since that date are given in a series of 
addenda (E/AC.36/11/Add.1, etc.): Japan, German Federal Republic, Norway, 
Iceland, Netherlands, Liechtenstein, Brazil, China (Nationalist Government), 
Syria, etc. The replies as a whole throw light on the conception of forced labour 
obtaining in the various countries which have replied. 


Statelessness 


The Problem of Statelessness. Consolidated Report by the Secretary-General, Economic 

and Social Council, Fourteenth Session, 26 May 1952, 206 pp. E/2230, A/CN.4/56. 
[Pr. Dp. Sc.] Report submitted both to the Economic and Social Council and to the 
International Law Commission. Contains an analysis of the replies of 34 countries to a 
request by the Secretary-General for information concerning the legal and practical 
attitude of the various States towards statelessness problems connected with changes in 
territorial sovereignty, and the loss and acquisition of nationality. 


Teaching about the United Nations 


Teaching of the Purposes and Principles, the Structure and Activities of the United Nations and the 
Specialized Agencies in Schools and Educational Institutions of Member States, Report 
by the Secretary-General of the United Nations and the Director-General of Unesco, 
United Nations, Economic and Social Council, Fourteenth Session, 2 May 1952, 
84 pp. E/2184. The document has the following annexes: 

E/2184/Add.1, 2 May 1952, 139 pp. (content of reports or other substantive information 

received from governments of Member States in 1950, 1951 and 1952); E/2184/Add.2, 

23 May 1952, 21 pp. (analysis of information received after the publication of Adden- 

dum 1); E/2184/Add.3, 17 June 1952, 3 pp. (report received from the Government 

of Israel) ; E/2184/Add.4, 23 June 1952, 3 pp. (report received from New Zealand for 

Trust Territory of Western Samoa) ; E/2184/Add.5, 14 July 1952, 3 pp. (report received 

from the Swedish Government). 

[Pr. Org. Dp.] The United Nations realizes that it cannot fully achieve its purposes 

unless the peoples are able to grasp the object of its activities. In addition to its informa- 

tion programme it has taken action, in co-operation with Unesco, to promote teaching 
about the structure and working of the institutions of the international community, 
in order to make them a living reality for the rising generation. Further, the General 

Assembly has asked member governments to provide it with biennial reports on the 

results of their work in this field. Document E/2184 starts with a general review of the 

state of teaching about the United Nations and the Specialized Agencies. It gives an 
account of the work done by the United Nations and by Unesco under their joint 
programme drawn up to affect a reasonable division of activities in this field, provides 
particulars of the parallel activities of certain non-governmental organizations, and 
ends with conclusions and practical suggestions. 

The various addenda to E/2184 reproduce the main features of reports and particulars 
obtained from some 25 countries. The reports contain much valuable information on 
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experiments of the most varied nature made to disseminate basic ideas concerning 
the United Nations through teaching, both under official programmes, where these 
provide for such teaching (often under the head of social sciences), and otherwise. 


Child Welfare 


General Progress Report of the Executive Director of the United Nations International Children’s 

Emergency Fund, Economic and Social Council, 5 April 1952, 69 pp. E/ICEF/19o. 
[Pr. Org. St.] The report deals more particularly with the period November 1951 to 
April 1952. The main sections describe the general financial position of the Fund, give 
an analysis of the commodities purchased ($3,200,000) and despatched ($2,500,000) in 
the course of the half year, examine the progress of its work (in Africa, Asia, the Eastern 
Mediterranean, Europe and Latin America) and provide a brief statement of the Fund’s 
expenditure for the years 1947-51. Statistics of recipients under the Fund’s European 
food programmes from 1948 to 1951. 


United Nations International Children’s Emergency Fund, Report of the Executive Board 
(22-24 April 1952), Economic and Social Council Official Records: Fourteenth 
Session, Supplement No. 7, 7 May 1952, 64 pp., printed, 60 cents. E/2214, 
E/ICEF/198. 

[Pr. Org.] The Executive Board of Unicef met from 22 to 24 April 1952 and reviewed 

the main aspects of the Fund’s position and activities in the period covering the last 

months of 1951 and beginning of 1952, up to April 1952. The report on the Board’s 
work and decisions is a general technical analysis of the objectives financed and the 
results of its present programme. 


Narcotic Drugs 


Commission on Narcotic Drugs. Report of the Seventh Session, 15 April to g May 1952, 
Economic and Social Council Official Records: Fourteenth Session, Supplement 
No. 8, 15 May 1952, 27 pp., printed, 25 cents. E/2219, E/CN.7/240. 

[Pr. Org. St.] At its Seventh Session, the Commission prepared the material for a single 

convention to replace all existing multilateral treaties relating to the control of narcotic 

drugs. It also considered the problem of the coca leaf, which is closely connected, 
as to cause and effect, with the economic and social conditions of certain peoples. The 

Commission further dealt with a number of matters relating to the application of 

international regulations concerning natural and synthetic narcotic drugs. Precise 

references to documentary studies on each item prepared for the session. 


Memorandum by the Secretary-General on the Illicit Traffic in Narcotic Drugs during 1951, 
Economic and Social Council, Commission on Narcotic Drugs, Seventh Session, 
15 April 1952, 39 pp. E/CN.7/234. 

[Pr. St.] Main features of the traffic in 1951, analysis of the nature and origin of drugs 

seized, and other aspects of the suppression of the illicit international trade in narcotic 

drugs. This report was prepared by the Secretary-General under Articles 21 and 23 of 
the 1931 Convention. 


European Social Welfare Programme 


European Social Welfare Programme. European Office of the United Nations. Technical 
Assistance Administration. Social Division, 26 pp., pamphlet. TAA/SOC/1. 
[Pr. Org.] The Social Division of the TAA of the European Office devotes itself princi- 
pally to the execution of the ‘‘social welfare” sections of the Expanded Programme 
of Technical Assistance and of the ‘‘advisory services’? programme. It has also instituted 
a ‘‘European social welfare programme’’, the purpose of which is to facilitate exchanges 
of ideas and techniques between the various European countries as regards the develop- 
ment of social services. This programme comprises, in particular: exchanges of social 
welfare staff (opportunity for European social workers to go abroad) ; study cycles for 
social workers (Sévres 1951: the training of social workers in several fields at once; 
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Vienna 1950, Woudschoten, Netherlands 1951; Geneva 1951; Keuru, Finland 1952: 
‘case work’’ technique; Oslo 1952; foster home care of children, etc.); short-term 
missions by social welfare experts (enabling the services of an expert from another 
European country to be obtained for a period of from a few days toa month, for 
example in connexion with a course of lectures, the organization of a new service or the 
preparation of new laws, etc.) ; and a European service for the loan of films on social 
welfare (see below, our note on the ‘‘Preliminary catalogue of films available’’). Docu- 
ment TAA/Soc./1 describes the aims and operation of this ingenious and very flexible 
‘European Social Welfare Service’’ which has been started in Europe as a pilot project. 


Technical Assistance 


United Nations Technical Assistance Programme. Report by the Secretary-General, 
Economic and Social Council, 21 April 1952, 106 pp. E/2209. 

(Pr. Org. Ej. Dp. St.] In this report, the Secretary-General has aimed to provide 
full information on the execution, during the period from 1 January 1951 to 31 March 
1952, of four closely connected technical assistance programmes: Technical Assistance 
for Economic Development; the Expanded Programme of Technical Assistance for 
Economic Development; Professional Training in Public Administration; and Advisory 
Social Welfare Services. The activities surveyed are described country by country or, 
where necessary, region by region. The report indicates their purposes, development 
and present position. It also gives overall information on the general trends of the pro- 
grammes and on their financing, as well as a list of experts sent on technical assistance 
missions between 1 January 1951 and 31 March 1952 (name, nationality and pro- 
fessional status, beneficiary country, functions), and statistics on the fellowships and 
scholarships awarded in 1951 (nationality of beneficiaries, country of study, field of 
study, connexion with the various programmes). 


Expanded Programme of Technical Assistance. Report of the Technical Assistance Committee 
on the Administration of the Expanded Programme. Economic and Social 7 
Fourteenth Session, 29 May 1952, 18 pp. E/2238. 

[Org.] Main subjects under discussion at the meeting of the Committee held in May 

1952, the proceedings of which are contained in documents E/TAC/SR.21-23: Prob- 

lems of co-ordinating the activities of the Agencies participating in the execution of 

the programme; proposal for the appointment of a Chairman of TAB and description 
of the tasks for which he will be responsible; working methods of TAB; participation 
of the Bank and the Fund in the Expanded Programme of Technical Assistance. 

(By a resolution of 11 June 1952, document E/2262, Ecosoc decided to establish 
a post of Executive Chairman of TAB, and laid down his terms of reference.) 


Specialized Bibliographies, Film Catalogues, Lists of Institutions, etc. 


European Loan Service for Social Welfare Films. Preliminary catalogue of social welfare 
films available for loan. European Office of the United Nations, Geneva, Technical 
Assistance Administration, Social Division, 20 November 1951, 136 pp. TAA/ 
Film/CAT/r. 

[Pr.] Films are an excellent medium for facilitating the international interchange 
of ideas and techniques. This applies particularly to social welfare. There are often 
insuperable practical difficulties, however, in tracing and procuring suitable films. 
The Social Division of the Technical Assistance Administration of the United Nations’ 
European Office therefore thought it useful to institute a film loan service. This, the 
first service of its kind in Europe, is designed to make the best films on social welfare 
available, at short notice, to government services, public and private institutions, social 
welfare schools and professional associations and other institutions concerned with 
social welfare in all European countries. The preliminary catalogue contains a list and 
analytical description of films (more than 100) already available to interested quarters 
free of charge in the European Office’s International Film Library of Technical Films 
on Social Welfare. Subject index. Note on the réle of the film in social welfare training 
programmes. Instructions for organizations wishing to borrow the films; these instruc- 
tions also exist as a further document (TAA/Film/2), distributed separately. 
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Sample list of Community Welfare Centres and Community Development Projects. Secretariat, 

Department of Social Affairs, 23 June 1952, 38 pp. ST/SOA/r1o. 
[Pr. Dp. Sc.] Experience gained in a number of countries has shown the value of 
community welfare centres and community development projects as factors making for 
progress. The Department of Social Affairs has drawn up a selected list of the centres 
and projects of this type at present existing in the less developed countries. Each 
activity is succinctly described. The list mentions 79 examples of agricultural equipment 
centres, social assistance centres, co-operatives, many-sided experiments, cultural and 
medical missions, fundamental education campaigns, large-scale plans for the modern- 
ization of all aspects of community life, etc. 


Trusteeship Council 


Non-self-governing Territories. Tenth and Eleventh Sessions of the Council. Tenth and Eleventh 
Sessions of the Trusteeship Council. Miscellaneous documents. 
[Org.] The Tenth Session was held from 27 February to 1 April 1952. The first part 
of the Eleventh Session began on 3 June and ended on 24 July; the second part is to 
begin on 11 November 1952. 
See in particular the collection of Resolutions of the Tenth Session (T.976, 32 pp., 
printed, 30 cents), the Official Records of the Council (series T/SR, printed, a separate 
book for each meeting), and articles in the United Nations Review. 


Trusteeship Council, Tenth Session, Guide to documentation and action, 4 April 1952, 
9 pp. Documents Services/g5/rev.1. 

[Org.] Complete list of documents used or considered by the Council at its Tenth 

Session, classified according to the various items of the agenda. 


Trusteeship Council, Eleventh Session, First Part, Guide to Documents, 18 August 1952, 
5 pp. Documents Service/103/rev. 

[Org.] Document similar to the preceding one, concerning the first part only of the 

Eleventh Session of the Council. 


Rural Economy 


Rural Economic Development of the Trust Territories, Trusteeship Council, Eleventh Session, 
2 June 1952, 7 pp. T/1004. 

[Pr. Org. Sc.] Short review of the recent work of the Committee for Rural Economic 

Development in the Trust Territories. Surveys on agricultural legislation and on land 

distribution and utilization, concerted action with FAO, ILO, Unesco and WHO for 

rural economic development in the Trust Territories. List of documents assembled by 

the Committee. 


Migrant Labour 


Social Development in Trust Territories, Migrant labour, Trusteeship Council, Eleventh 
Session. T/984, 5 May 1952, 5 pp.; T/984, Add.1, 5 June 1952, 34 pp. 

[Pr. Org. Sc.] For the information of the Trusteeship Council, the International Labour 

Office prepared a note on the steps taken by it as regards migrant labour in non- 

metropolitan territories, including Trust Territories (T/984). The Office added to 

this note a report prepared by its Committee of Experts on Social Policy in Non-Metro- 

politan Territories (T/984/Add.1). 


Fellowships and Study Grants 


Educational Advancement in Trust Territories, Report of the Secretary-General, Trustee- 
ship Council. Eleventh Session, 15 July 1952, 3 pp. T/1024. 

Report on fellowships and study grants offered to the inhabitants of Trust Territories, 

in application of resolution 557 (VI) of the General Assembly. Two countries have 

offered fellowships: India and Yugoslavia. 
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INTERNATIONAL COURT OF JUSTICE 


United Nations Legal Department 


Reports of International Arbitral Awards, Vol. IV., 950 pp., printed, $10, 1951. 1951.V.1. 
[Pr. Sc.] Fourth volume of a series containing the arbitral awards and jurisdictional 
arbitrations pronounced since the 1914-1918 War. The three preceding volumes 
were prepared by the International Court of Justice. The work has now been entrusted 
to the Legal Department of the United Nations Secretariat. The above volume contains 
the decisions of the two commissions set up in 1923 by the United States and Mexico 
to liquidate all claims outstanding between the two countries from 1886 to 1920, as a 
result of revolutionary or other acts. 


II, SPECIALIZED AGENCIES 


INTERNATIONAL LABOUR ORGANISATION 
General Survey of the ILO’s Current Activities 


Sixth Report of the International Labour Organisation to the United Nations, ILO, 286 pp., 
printed, $1.75. 

[Pr. Org. Dp. Ej. Sc.] Under its agreement with the United Nations, the ILO has, 
since 1946, submitted to the United Nations an annual report describing its activities. 
The 1952 report, mostly covering the period between March 1951 and March 1952, is 
planned along new lines: it analyses the main trends at present underlying the ILO’s 
work, and draws attention to the action taken by the Organization to accelerate the 
progress of the underdeveloped countries. This distinction is brought out particularly 
clearly in the first two chapters. The first chapter gives an account of the ILO’s efforts, 
during the period under review, to help overcome the main labour problems arising 
in connexion with manpower (organization of employment, vocational and technical 
training, workers’ migration), productivity, wages, social security, occupational health 
and safety, industrial relations and trade union freedom. 

The second chapter deals exclusively with the ILO’s work in the underdeveloped 
countries: regional action (regional conferences, regional meetings of experts, technical 
assistance and practical work), the question of under-employment, agricultural employ- 
ment and land reform, improvement of national labour departments, detailed 
description of the various types of technical assistance given by the ILO to each 
region (Latin America, Asia, Near and Middle East, Africa). The third chapter sums 
up the Organization’s work in connexion with various special problems included 
in its programme: agricultural labour, maritime labour, intellectual workers, protection 
of children and young workers, women’s employment. This chapter also describes 
the work of the industrial committees set up by the Organization six years ago. 

The fourth chapter explains the International Labour Office’s research and document- 
ation work and its policy with regard to publications and public information. 

The fifth chapter defines the réle of the ILO in relation to that of the United Nations 
and the other Specialized Agencies. 

The appendixes to the report give the membership of the ILO and its various 
subsidiary bodies, the texts of the technical assistance agreements concluded by the 
ILO, the schedule of forthcoming meetings, the Agreement between the ILO and the 
Council of Europe, and a list of the ILO’s main publications. 

Whereas the report of the Director-General of the ILO to the Thirty-fifth Session 
of the International Labour Conference (reviewed in the last issue of the Bulletin) 
was planned primarily as a general survey of labour problems in relation to the present 
world situation, the 1952 report may be regarded as a complete guide to the ILO’s 
current activities. These cover all the main social problems of today and their analysis 
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therefore provides a very detailed picture of the way in which these problems are 
stated and handled by experts such as those employed by the International Labour 
Office. 


Labour Legislation 


The International Labour Code, 1951. Two volumes: Vol. I, 1336 pp., Vol. II, 1259 pp., 
printed, $10. 

[Pr. Sc.] The first volume contains the annotated texts of the Conventions and Recom- 
mendations adopted by the International Labour Conference between 1919 and 1951- 
The second volume is a collection of the welfare regulations formulated by the Inter. 
national Labour Conference (apart from Conventions and Recommendations), and of 
similar principles put forward by the ILO’s technical committees and subsidiary 
bodies, by regional conferences convened by the Organizations or by other agencies 
working in co-operation with it in the field in question. 

This body of systematically annotated texts, classified according to their subject- 
matter, is an incomparable practical guide to international labour legislation. It also 
affords a means of assessing the development of such legislation over the past 30 
years. 


Cost of Social Security 


The Cost of Social Security. International Labour Office, 1952, reprinted from the Inter- 
national Labour Review, 67 pp., printed, 25 cents. 

[St. Dp. Sc.] The cost and various economic repercussions of the extension of social 
security are the subject of keen controversy in most countries. These factors are actually 
extremely difficult to assess. The survey published on this subject by the International 
Labour Office is therefore valuable both as a source of authoritative information and as 
a methodological experiment. It analyses the replies to a questionnaire on the subject 
received from 24 countries: Australia, Austria, Belgium, Canada, Denmark, Finland, 
France, German Federal Republic, Greece, Iceland, Ireland, Israel, Italy, Luxembourg, 
Netherlands, New Zealand, Norway, Saar, Sweden, Switzerland, Turkey, Union of 
South Africa, United Kingdom and United States of America. The data are supplied 
in the form of a statistical table for each country, set out with the following headings: 
branch of social security considered, contributions of employees, contributions of 
employers, income tax and special taxes, State contribution, contribution of other 
public authorities, interest on investments, other receipts, benefits in cash and kind, 
administrative and other expenditure, summary of data. 


Cost of Social Security in 24 Countries in 1949. International Labour Conference, Thirty- 
fifth Session, Geneva, 1952, ILO, 6 pp. and 1o tables. 

(Dp. Ej. Stat. Sc.] Companion document to the foregoing, containing statistical tables 
which provide a basis for interesting international comparisons. The first table sums 
up the results of the survey. The second shows these figures as a percentage of the total 
receipts. Tables 3 and 4 give, asa percentage of the total receipts, the sums from various 
sources (social insurance, family allowances, public assistance, etc.) paid into the social 
security scheme in the 24 countries considered. Tables 5 to 7 give the average per capita 
receipts and expenditure (expressed in national currency, dollar equivalent at the 
official rate, dollar equivalent at the United Nations conversion rate). Table 8 expresses 
these receipts and expenditure as a percentage of the national income. The last two 
tables sum up a few demographic data concerning the 24 countries considered. 


Productivity 


Economic Development of Underdeveloped Countries. Methods to Increase World Productivity 
[General Assembly Resolution 522 (VI)]. Activities of the International Labour 
Organisation in the Field of Productivity, Economic and Social Council, Fourteenth 
Session, 21 May 1952, 5 pp. E/2224. 

[Pr. Org. Ej.] The International Labour Office prepared for the Fourteenth Session 
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of the Economic and Social Council a comprehensive survey of the action recently 
taken by the International Labour Organisation to help increase labour productivity, 
regarded as a factor in living standards. 

Bibliography of documents on productivity published by the Office over the past few 
years, and references to the Office’s main publications (issued prior to the second world 
war) on the rationalization and scientific organization of labour. 


Holidays with Pay. ILO, International Labour Conference, Thirty-sixth Session, 1953, 

Report IV (1), 1952, 168 pp., printed, $1.00. 

[Pr. Dp. St. Sc.] The question of holidays with pay will be discussed at the Thirty- 
sixth Session of the International Labour Conference, to be held in 1953. In preparation 
for this discussion, the ILO has drawn up a general report describing the various current 
aspects of the problem. This report falls into four parts. The first part describes how 
legislation and practice have developed with regard to holidays with pay. The arrange- 
ment was practically unknown before 1914, but between 1926 and 1936 it became, in 
an increasing number of countries, recognized as a right, and thereafter it quickly 
developed into a general, organized practice. The application of provisions regarding 
holidays with pay is analysed in detail, each country and branch of industry being taken 
in turn, The second part of the report deals with the utilization of holidays with pay; 
these should afford workers an opportunity of enriching their personality by experi- 
ence beyond the narrow circle of their everyday work, where they find no outlet for 
certain capacities. This principle receives general recognition today. But it is not enough 
to grant workers a few days of freedom with pay. The utilization of paid holidays 
has to be properly organized. This is what is now happening in a number of countries, 
with workers’ travel, summer courses, holiday camps, various trade union and co- 
operative enterprises, the rational spreading of holidays over a longer period so as to 
make them more useful and pleasant, and the training of specialized staff to look after 
workers on holidays. The ILO report reviews the experiments carried out in various 
Eastern and Western countries to deal with this problem, and examines how they are 
organized and financed. 

A number of problems calling for international action are given special attention 
in the first two parts of the report. The third part is a questionnaire which seeks to 
obtain the views of Member States on the best means of embarking on such action. 
Governments are requested to reply without delay. The fourth part of the report is a 
synoptic table showing the basic paid holiday provisions in the collective agreements of 
various countries, classified by industries (Canada, India, Italy, Luxembourg, Mexico, 
Netherlands, Peru, Switzerland, Union of South Africa, United Kingdom and United 
States of America). 


Present Welfare Problems in the Chemical Industry 


In preparation for the Third Session of the Chemical Industries Committee (Geneva, 
September 1952), the International Labour Office published the following documents: 


General Report, Chemical Industries Committee, Third Session, Report I, ILO, 1952, 
106 pp. 

[Pr. St. Sc.] Analysis of recent trends in labour problems viewed in relation to the 

general development of the chemical industries: expansion of these industries, employ- 

ment and unemployment, system of remuneration, industrial relations. Bibliography. 


General Report, Chemical Industries Committee, Third Session, Report I, Item 1 (a) 
and (b), 32 pp. 

[Pr. Org.] Analysis of the steps taken by the various countries and by the International 

Labour Office itself to give effect to the conclusions of the Committee’s Second Session 

(April 1950). 


Vocational Training in the Chemical Industries, Chemical Industries Committee, T ird 
Session, Report II, 68 pp. 
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[Pr. Dp.] Special features on the problem in the chemical industries; professional 
qualifications for the various categories of employment in these industries; systems 
in force. 


General Problems of Hours of Work in the Chemical Industries, Chemical Industries 
Committee, Third Session, Report III, 86 pp. 

[Pr. St. Sc.] Normal duration of work and overtime; comparative study of day work 

‘and of shift work day and night; effects on health, productivity and workers’ income. 


Bibliography. 
Present Welfare Problems in the Petroleum Industry 


Petroleum Commitiee, Fourth Session, The Hague, 1952, Report I, ILO, 1952, 151 pp 
[Pr. Ej. St. Sc.] For the Fourth Session of the Petroleum Committee, the ILO published 
a report summing up the main economic/social problems of the petroleum industry 
resulting from the past few years’ rapid evolution in the structure and extension of the 
market and in political, economic, social and technical arrangements for the exploita- 
tion of deposits. Bibliography. 


Principles and Methods Used in Determining Wages in the Petroleum Industry. Petroleum 
Committee, Fourth Session, The Hague, 1952, 69 pp. 

[Pr. Dp.] The various countries’ legislation and provisions covering wages in the 

petroleum industry, structure of these wages, additional allowances, methods used to 

offset variations in the cost of living, the ILO’s proposals. 


Effect Given to the Conclusions of the Previous Sessions. Petroleum Committee, The Hague, 

1952, Report I, Item 1 (a) and (b), ILO, 1952, 54 pp. 
[Pr. Dp.] During its first three sessions, the Committee drew up resolutions and con- 
clusions concerning housing, educational opportunities, health safeguards, vocational 
training, recruitment and promotion, hours of work, safety, industrial relations and 
wages in the petroleum industry. The report under review considers the extent to 
which these standards are in practice applied in the various countries. The ILO’s 
action on these problems. List of resolutions and conclusions adopted by the Committee 
since its first session. 


Accidents at Work 


Accidents and Accident Prevention Policies in Agriculture. ILO, reprinted from Occupational 
Safety and Health, 1952, 35 pp., printed. 

[Pr. Dp. St.] Report on the frequency of accidents in agriculture and on how accident 
prevention campaigns are organized in various countries (Austria, Denmark, Finland, 
Italy, Netherlands, Norway, Sweden, Switzerland and United States of America). 
For each of these countries, statistics and information are supplied on accident preven- 
tion legislation; the organization of inspection in agriculture; and vocational training, 
education, information and research for the purpose of accident prevention. 
Bibliography. 


Specialized Bibliographies 


Selected Recent References on Labour Productivity. International Labour Ojifice. Library. 
Bibliographical Reference. List No. 52, February 1952, 24 pp. 

Books, pamphlets and articles published over the past few years on the subject of 

productivity in the Anglo-Saxon countries and in Argentina, Austria, Belgium, 

Denmark, Egypt, Finland, France, Germany, India, Italy, Mexico, Netherlands, 

Norway, Pakistan, Sweden, Switzerland and Yugoslavia. 
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INTERNATIONAL 
BANK FOR RECONSTRUCTION AND DEVELOPMENT 


1. Report of the International Bank for Reconstruction and Development. Economic 
and Social Council, Fourteenth Session, Note by the Secretary-General 
accompanying the ‘‘Sixth Annual Report to the Board of Governors, 1950-1951, 
of the International Bank for Reconstruction and Development”’, 24 January 1952, 
70 pp. E/2168. 


2. Report of the International Bank for Reconstruction and Development (for the 
period from 1 July 1950 to 31 March 1952), United Nations, Economic and Social 
Council, Fourteenth Session, 25 April 1952, 23 pp. E/2168/Add.1. 

[Org. Pr. Ej. Dp.] The second of these documents supplements the first. Together they 

cover all the bank’s work between 1 July 1950 and 25 April 1952. 

These activities are described first as a whole and then country by country. They 
took the form mainly of loans to underdeveloped countries. Most of the loans granted 
were used for the development of electric power resources, communication and transport 
facilities and agricultural production. From its establishment until March 1952, the 
bank granted 62 loans to a total amount of $1,326,183,000. The projects benefitting 
from the 35 loans granted in the period under review are briefly described. The bank 
also provided technical assistance for its members, advising them on the preparation 
and implementation of development programmes. Balance sheet, statement of sub- 
scriptions from the various member countries, their voting power, list of governors 
and alternates, list of executive directors and principal officers of the bank. 


INTERNATIONAL MONETARY FUND 


Annual Report 1952, International Monetary Fund, Washington D.C. 1952, 153 pp. 
printed. 

[Pr. Org. St. Ej. Dp. Sc.] This report covers the financial year ending 30 April 1952, 

and also gives information on the development of the Fund’s work up to 24 June 1952. 

The first chapter in the report defines the monetary problems bound up with the recent 

development of the world economic situation. The rest of the report is a technical 

account of the Fund’s work during the period under review. 


FOOD AND AGRICULTURE ORGANIZATION 


General Survey of the Present Work of FAO 


Report of the Food and Agriculture Organization of the United Nations to the Fourteenth 
Session of the Economic and Social Council. 

This report contains the following sections: 

1. Report of the Food and Agriculture Organization of the United Nations, Economic 
and Social Council, Fourteenth Session, 26 pp., 7 April 1952. E/2195. 

2. Report of the Director-General on the work of FAO in 1950-51, FAO, 1951, Rome, 
26 pp., printed, $1. E/2195/Add.1 (FAO, C51/21). 

3. Programme of work for 1952-1953, 1952, FAO, Rome, 89 pp., printed, no price 
quoted. E/2195/Add.2 (FAO, (51/16). 

4. Report of the Sixth Session fof the Conference, 19 November—6 December 1951, 
FAO, Rome, March 1952, 214 pp., printed, $2. E/2195/Add.3 (FAO: 82). 

[Pr. Org. Ej.] The second of these documents (E/2195, Add.1) was reviewed in No. 1, 

Vol. IV of the Bulletin, and the fourth (E/2195, Add.3) in No. 3, Vol. IV. All four 

together provide a balanced picture of the world food and agriculture situation, as 

well as of FAO’s work and projects. Documents E/2195 includes, particularly, a survey 

of the world food position and of the measures that FAO has decided to take in urder 

to improve it. 
This account shows, more especially, that the contrast between the well-nourished 
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and the under-nourished regions of the world, which was already serious before the 
war, has grown worse. In addition, because the development of food resources has 
failed to keep pace with the increase of population, the average quantity of food 
available today for each human being has decreased, generally, by 5 per cent compared 
with pre-war days. FAO’s present programme tends mainly to encourage the operation 
of five-year plans for agricultural development in the different countries, and to 
stimulate the modernization of production methods. Document E/2195 also contains 
comments on the accompanying documents, emphasis being placed on questions that 
are of particular interest from the international point of view. 

FAO’s programme of work for 1952 and 1953 (E/2195, Add.2) sets out the general 
principles of the organization’s policy, and the various aspects of its work during the 
period 1952-53. Details are given of the objectives, actual position, and of the financing 
of the projects under way. Budgetary information is given at the end of the document. 


Report of the Council of FAO, Fifteenth Session (9-14 June 1952), FAO, July 1952, 

55 pp., printed; trilingual: English/French/Spanish. 
[Pr. Org.] The council noted an interim statement (contained in the first part of the 
report above) on the world food situation and the agricultural prospects for 1952-53. 
It then reviewed FAO’s recent work in the following fields: increase in production 
(especially action for the carrying out of five-year agricultural plans in the Member 
States); the popularization of agricultural knowledge; the reform of agricultural 
systems; the formation of an international emergency food reserve; anti-locust 
campaigns; and technical assistance. The council also discussed various questions 
regarding procedure, finance and administration. The present report summarizes 
this work. List of the documents submitted to the council on the various aspects of the 
problems examined. 


Land Settlement and the Reorganization of Rural Economy 


Land Settlement for Agriculture 

[Pr. Ej. Sc.] In this study prepared by Sir Bernard Binns, of FAO, the word ‘‘settlement”’ 
is used in its basic sense, as implying the exploitation, for agriculture, of virgin soil. 
The history of humanity, up till comparatively recently, was in fact the history of this 
process, which is still continuing—and which needs to be intensified—in those regions 
of the world where full use is not yet made of the soil’s productivity. At the present 
stage of the world’s economic development, the unused areas are, with rare exceptions, 
not available for rational settlement, owing to such obstacles as lack of water, soil 
sterility, the presence of mass-disease-carrying insects, etc. Sir Bernard reviews these 


various factors and considers what attitude should be adopted in regard to them. He > 


then studies the main social aspects of the exploitation of unused land by new popula- 
tions coming either from adjoining or from distant regions: preparations, equipment, 
the organization of essential economic and social services, housing, distribution of the 
land to be worked, co-operatives, production planning, assimilation, the formation of 
a new society, and commercial and financial aspects of the problem. A special chapter 
is devoted to “‘resettlement’’, a process often connected with that of land settlement 
and amounting to the systematic reorganization of a farming region system with a 
view to remedying the effects of an earlier unsound system. 


Statistics 


Yearbook of Food and Agricultural Statistics 1951, Volume V, Part I: Production, FAO, 
1952, 298 pp., printed, $3.50. Trilingual: English/French/Spanish. 
[Pr. Sc. St.] In our last number we reviewed Part II of the Yearbook (Marketing 
agricultural and food products), which was circulated before Part I. The latter is 
devoted to production. It contains information obtained as regards all countries and 
territories up to 20 November 1951 on the utilization of land, figures for agricultural 
populations and for crops, livestock and their products (milk, condensed milk, butter, 
cheese, wool, etc.), food supply (calories per person per day, proteins per person per 
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day, total amounts available of principal foodstuffs and amount per person), means of 
production (manures, machines, various products), and prices. 


Bibliography, Catalogues 


Catalogue of Publications: 1945-1951, including available publications of the former 
International Institute of Agriculture: 1910-46, FAO, April 1952, 32 pp., printed, 
no price quoted. 

[Sc. St.] Useful reference for a study of the work done on an international scale in the 

first part of the twentieth century in connexion with the food situation, the development 

of rural economy, legislation affecting agriculture, etc. 
Sources of statistical information on the production, distribution and consumption 
of products from land, forest and stock-breeding, as well as of fish supplies, and full 

bibliographical references on the world agriculture census of 1930. 


INTERNATIONAL CIVIL AVIATION ORGANIZATION 


Report of the Council to the Assembly on the Activities of the Organization in 1951, 
International Civil Aviation Organization, Montreal, May 1952, 123 pp., printed. 
Doc. 7270, A6-P/1. 

[Org. St. Ej.] The first chapter deals with civil aviation in 1951 in its general aspect. 

This year saw an unprecedented increase in air travel—25 per cent more than in the 

previous year. The report considers the resulting economic and technical implications 

throughout the world. Other chapters describe ICAO’s activities in connexion with air 
navigation and the transport of merchandise by air. ICAO’s work in the field of 
technical assistance is also reviewed (the provision of experts to lay out aerodromes, the 

development of meteorology, etc., and the award of grants for technical studies). In 1951 

technical assistance was given, in particular, to the following countries: Afghanistan, 

Burma (Union of), Colombia, Cuba, Egypt, Ethiopia, Finland, Greece, Iceland, 

Indonesia, Iran, Iraq, Israel, Italy, Jordan (Hashemite Kingdom of), Lebanon, 

Mexico, Nicaragua, Pakistan, Peru, Philippines, Salvador, Thailand, Turkey and 

Yugoslavia. The administrative and financial side of IGAO’s work in 1951 is examined 

in detail. International mutual aid in North Atlantic aviation is described with the help 

of a map. 


INTERNATIONAL REFUGEE ORGANIZATION 


Report of the International Refugee Organization, Economic and Social Council, Fourteenth 
Session, 23 April 1952, 38 pp. E/2211. 

[Pr. Org. Ej. St.] After a period of activity lasting four years and eight months (1947-52) 

the International Refugee Organization was dissolved'on 1 March 1952. Every year 

it submitted a report to the Economic and Social Council. The present one is the last 

of the series; it reviews briefly IRO’s work since its foundation, describes its 1951 

activities in greater detail, and explains the process of its liquidation. 


WORLD METEOROLOGICAL ORGANIZATION 


Annual Report of the World Meteorological Organization to the Economic and Social Council, 

March 1952, Economic and Social Council, 7 April 1952, 38 pp. E/2196. 
[Or. Sc.] The WMO was founded on 4 April 1951. During the first months of its 
existence it was chiefly occupied in reorganizing the staff and assets inherited from 
its predecessor, the International Meteorological Organization. It also embarked on 
what were to be its main regular activities. Certain aspects of these activities are 
directly or indirectly connected with the field of social science: climatology ; meteorology 
for air and sea transport and for agriculture; technical assistance; arid zone programme, 
telecommunications, etc. 
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WORLD HEALTH ORGANIZATION (WHO) 


Fifth World Health Assembly 


Work of the Fifth World Health Assembly (Geneva, 5-22 May 1952), special number of 

the Chronicle of WHO, Vol. VI, No. 7-8, August 1952, 249 pp., printed, 40 cents. 
(Pr. Org. Ej. Sc.] Apart from providing a short account of the work of the assembly, 
this publication reproduces the record of the technical discussions which took place 
during this meeting and bore, in particular, on the economic and social importance 
of preventive medicine (statements by Messrs. C. E. A. Winslow and Gunnar Myrdal, 
reviewed in our previous number). 


The Social Cost of Health 
See the above abstract. 
Living Conditions and Hygiene 


Expert Committee on Environmental Sanitation, Second Report, WHO, Technical Report 


Series, No. 47, June 1952, 21 pp., 15 cents. 
Here the words ‘‘environmental sanitation’? are used to mean “‘the control of all those 


- factors in man’s physical environment which exercise or may exercise a deleterious 


effect on his physical, mental or social well-being’’. Regarded thus, ‘‘environmental 
sanitation’’ is associated especially with the supply of water and food, housing, customs 
of hygiene, working conditions, etc. An international committee of experts convened 
by WHO rapidly reviewed what was being done in a number of countries as regards 
‘environmental sanitation’, and then dealt with the main item on its agenda—the 
problem of the training and employment of hygienic services’ staff. 


Maternity 


Expert Committee on Maternity Care, First Report. A preliminary survey. WHO, Technical 
Report Series, No. 51, June 1952, 23 pp., printed, 15 cents. 

[Pr.] The World Health Organization convened a committee of experts on maternity 

care whose special task was to formulate modern principles for maternity welfare by 

means of general public health programmes, appropriate pre-marriage education, 

and social and medical measures designed to ensure normal pregnancies and to control 

their physiological and psychological effects. 


Diseases—Their Incidence and Prevalence 


World Incidence of Diphtheria during Recent Years, WHO, Epidemiological and Vital 
Statistics Report, Vol. V, No. 5, May 1952, 39 pp., printed, 50 cents, bilingual: 
English /French. 

[Dp. St.] A similar report was published in this series in 1947. During the intervening 

five years, diphtheria has on the whole shown a marked decline. It is interesting to make 

comparisons between the different world areas in this connexion. Maps. 


Prevalence of Leprosy in the World, WHO, Epidemiological and Vital Statistics Report, 
Vol. V, No. 6, June 1952, 19 pp., printed, 50 cents, bilingual: English/French. 
[Ej. St. Dp. Sc.] Owing to the inadequacy of statistics in this field, it is still impossible 
to give an exact world figure for the incidence of leprosy. It varies, according to estimates 
between 2,000,000 and 7,000,000. Reliable data on the extent of this disease, which 
has very considerable social and economic repercussions in many countries, would be 
extremely useful for the better planning of systematic national and international 
programmes designed to eliminate it from regions where it is as widespread today as it 
was in Europe in the Middle Ages. In an attempt to fill this statistical gap, WHO has 

collected and classified all the information at present available. 
In Africa the disease is still very prevalent (two to two and a half million cases, 
especially in Ethiopia, Madagascar, Nigeria, Uganda and Tanganyika). Asia is the 
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chief home of leprosy (one million cases in India, the same number in China, and a 
similar proportion in most other countries of the continent). Although less frequent 
than in Africa or Asia, the disease is rife in Latin America, particularly in the Antilles, 
Colombia, Venezuela and Brazil. It has practically disappeared in regions where the 
standard of living is moderate or high, especially in North America and Europe, and 
apart from certain leprosy ‘‘centres’’ in Spain, Greece and Portugal. 


Statistics 


Annual Epidemiological and Vital Statistics: 1947-1949. Part I: Vital Statistics and Causes of 
Death, WHO, 1952, 746 pp., printed, $10. Bilingual: English/French. 

[St.] Population and vital statistics (marriages, births and deaths regarded from differ- 

ent aspects), causes of death, and tables of mortality in the various countries and terri- 

tories, by age and sex. Special tables on mortality among children of under five years 

of age, anatomical localization of fatal cases of tuberculosis and cancer, and causes of 

death in towns. Covers the years 1947 to 1949. 


Expert Committee of Health Statistics. Third report, including second report of the sub- 
committee on the registration of cases of cancer as well as their statistical presentation. 
WHO, Technical Report Series, No. 53, 53 pp., printed, 35 cents. 

[Pr. Sc.] The third session of the committee began by taking the form of a ‘‘conference 

on morbidity statistics’; as such, it reviewed the problems calling for international 

action in this field. The members of the committee then held a series of meetings on 
individual problems: examination of the report of the sub-committee on the registration 
of cases of cancer as well as their statistical presentation; international classification 
of diseases, traumatisms and causes of death; collaboration with the United Nations; 

National Commissions for demographic and health statistics; manuals of health 

statistics. 


Comparability of Statistics of Causes of Death according to the fifth and sixth revisions of the 
international list. WHO, Bulletin of the World Health Organization, supplement 4, 
59 pp., printed, 50 cents. 

[Sc.] Statistics on causes of death are among those which most interest sociologists, 

for they constitute a useful measuring rule for assessing the degree of development 

reached by the culture of a given group and for comparing different groups, countries 
and areas of the world in this respect. These statistics, however, are far from being 
everywhere prepared according to identical standards. A number of efforts have been 
made on the international level, particularly since 1928, to secure greater coherence. 

An international nomenclature was agreed on and revised several times, notably 

in 1938 (fifth revision) and in 1948 (sixth revision). The WHO booklet shows how the 

revisions may be allowed for in using the statistics on causes of death so that their 
continuity and comparability shall be appreciated. 


INTERNATIONAL TELECOMMUNICATION UNION 


Annual Report of the International Telecommunication Union to the Economic and Social 
Council, 1951, 63 pp., printed, no price quoted. International Telecommunication 
Union, 1952. ITU 68 (or E/2245). 

[Org. Sc.] The work of the ITU in 1951 and its participation in the expanded pro- 

gramme of technical assistance. This work is of interest to the social sciences from more 

than one point of view, since it is bound up with the development of the technical and 
economic administrative organization of the services for intellectual communication, 
which play a key part in the working of modern civilization: telegraph, telephone, 
merchant marine and commercial aviation wireless (trade relations and security of 
exchanges of persons), and broadcasting (cultural and political relations). All these 
communications depend on a common technical factor: the spectrum of radio-electric 
frequencies. This spectrum (as we are able to use it today) is limited. Its employment 
must therefore be rationed out on a world scale, and this is one of ITU’s tasks. It is 
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interesting to note, from the standpoint of the science of international relations, that 
this task is being performed under altogether unique conditions. For whereas a modern 
national community can only be deprived of the other elements necessary to its life 
(food, raw materials, equipment, etc.) by operations of a military type, its share of the 
utilizable space in the radio-electric spectrum is always theoretically at the mercy of 
a strictly technical attack on the part of other nations possessing sufficiently powerful 
stations. 


UNITED NATIONS EDUCATIONAL, SCIENTIFIC AND CULTURAL ORGANIZA- 
TION (UNESCO) 


General Survey of the Present Activities of Unesco 


Report to the United Nations 1951-52, Unesco, 1952, 206 pp., printed, $2.75, 15s. 6d. 
[Pr. Org.] The report which Unesco presents every year to the United Nations gives 
a systematic account of the development of all its activities, and analyses their results. 
The present report covers the work done in 1952 and provides information on the 
1952 programme. 

In the introduction, the Director-General, Mr. Jaime Torres Bodet, observes that 
*‘During 1951, Unesco’s activities were developed and its purposes confirmed. On the 
one hand, the network of national supporting agencies and international partnerships, 
which is basic to the Organization’s activity, was extended. On the other, the pro- 
gramme was revised to achieve greater concentration of effort and more far-reaching 
co-ordination with the United Nations and the other Specialized Agencies. Both 
processes were provided for in the series of fundamental directives adopted by the 
General Conference at its session of the preceding year. These measures, together with 
steady improvement in working practices, have brought increased efficiency to Unesco’s 
action, producing results whose practical importance will henceforward be as evident 
as their moral significance.” 

The remainder of the report shows the influence these general tendencies have exerted 
on the carrying out of each part of Unesco’s programme. Since 1950, this programme 
has drawn a clear distinction between the permanent services (which aim essentially 
at developing co-operation between specialists and between educational, scientific and 
cultural institutions in the various regions of the world) and the shorter-term projects. 
The latter are designed to achieve precise objectives and form the main body of the 
programme; and they are being more and more closely co-ordinated. They are, 
moreover, all inspired by the same general idea, since they are all designed, by a great 
variety of methods, to promote social progress and respect for the rights of the individual 
as well as to serve the cause of peace through international understanding. The first 
chapter of the report deals with a number of particularly important questions, which 
are among those that have dominated the activities of Unesco during the period under 
review: fundamental education, access to books, and technical assistance. 

The second chapter is a detailed account of Unesco’s work in 1951, considered under 
the following heads: education, natural sciences, social sciences, cultural activities, 
exchange of persons, mass communication, voluntary assistance, technical assistance, 
statistics, and publications. Practically none of the activities reviewed is without 
interest for the social sciences. However, we would draw the attention of readers of the 
Bulletin more particularly to the pages devoted to Unesco’s work on educational 
problems considered in their relationship to the general situation of normally or 
insufficiently developed communities; and also to the paragraphs dealing with children 
and young people, the access of women to education, the social implications of science, 
and the preparation of a scientific and cultural history of mankind. Other passages 
which will be of special interest to them concern the work of the Statistical Service 
established in 1950; the Mass Communication Department’s surveys of the press, film 
and radio; fellowships and exchanges of persons; preliminary statistics on the production 
of books in various countries; the different aspects of Unesco’s participation in the 
United Nations’ expanded programme of technical assistance; and finally, the 
Social Sciences Department (see separate report below). 
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The third and last chapter discusses the development of Unesco in 1951: Member 
States (6 new members) and National Commissions (58 as against 49 the year before) ; 
Sixth Session of the General Conference (Paris, 18 June-11 July 1951); work of the 
Executive Board; relations with the United Nations, the Specialized Agencies and the 
international inter-governmental and non-governmental organizations. 

The report concludes with nine appendixes : the Constitution of Unesco; the list 
of Member States, as at 1 March 1952; the membership of the Executive Board for 
1951 and 1952; the Programme for 1952; the appropriation table for 1952; the dia- 
gram of the organization of the Secretariat, with the names of the heads of the various 
departments; the text of the agreement between the UN and Unesco; the conferences, 
experts’ committees and seminars convened in 1951; and the list of international non- 
governmental organizations approved for consultative arrangements. 


Activities of the Department of Social Sciences 


Activities of the Department of Social Sciences in 1951-1952, pp. 82-93 and 164-66 in: 

Report to the United Nations, 1951-52 (see above). 

[Pr. Org. Sc.] We would draw our readers’ special attention to the passages in Unesco’s 
Report to the United Nations, 1951-52 (analysed above) which cover the Department of 
Social Sciences. 

Pages 82-93 describe the work of the Department in 1951. It is divided into 
five sections: aid to international scientific co-operation, studies of social tensions, 
studies of international co-operation, International Institute for Social Sciences in 
Germany, and public opinion enquiries designed to ascertain the extent of the public’s 
knowledge about the Universal Declaration of Human Rights and the effects of a 
campaign of publicity for the Declaration. 

Pages 164-66 give the complete text of the programme assigned to the Department 
for 1952. 


Fundamental Education 


A Definition of Fundamental Education, Unesco, 10 July 1952, 3 pp., printed. Unesco/ 

ED/94 (Rev.). 

Fundamental education is ‘‘that kind of minimum and general education which 
aims to help children and adults who do not have the advantages of formal education 
to understand the problems of their immediate environment and their rights and duties 
as citizens and individuals, and to participate more effectively in the economic and 
social progress of their community’’. This definition was — in 1952 by the UN 
and the Specialized Agencies. 

The present document reproduces it and comments on its various 5 aapects. It defines 
the place of fundamental education in relation to primary, secondary, higher and 
vocational education, and to adult education, and then briefly describes the connexions 
between the work of Unesco and that of the UN and the Specialized Agencies on this 
subject. 

It should be noted that the Unesco Report to the United Nations, 1951-52, also examines 
the scope of the idea of fundamental education (pp. 14-17) on the basis of the definition 
given above. 


Education 


Educational Missions, Report of the Mission to Burma, Unesco, 92 pp., printed, $1, 5s. 
Maps, plates. 
[Pr. St.] At the request of the Government of the Union of Burma, Unesco sent to that 
country a mission with the task of carrying out, on the spot, an enquiry into: (a) funda- 
mental and adult education; (b) extension of compulsory education; (c) secondary 
education, including technical education and vocational guidance; (d) education and 
training of teachers; (e) the administrative and financial aspect of these four problems. 
The mission’s report starts with a brief sketch of the geography, history, ethnical 
composition, economic situation and cultural traditions of the country. It then describes 
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in detail the state of the existing educational system, and puts forward some 60 detailed 
recommendations with a view to its improvement. A report such as this cannot fail 
keenly to interest all who are concerned, either as civil servants, as educationalists or 
as psycho-sociologists, with the problems connected with the modernization of education 
in underdeveloped countries. 


Access of Women to Education 


Access of Women to Education, Fifteenth International Conference on Public Education 
convened by Unesco and the IBE. Geneva, 1952, Unesco-IBE Publication No.141, 
207 pp., printed, 5 Sw. frs. 

[Pr. St. Ed.] The agenda of the Fifteenth International Conference on Public Education, 

which was held in Geneva in July 1952, was mainly concerned with the access of 

women to education. The present report was prepared with a view to this meeting. 

It is the fruit of an enquiry carried out by the IBE and contains statistics collected by 

Unesco. 

The first part of the work consists of a general survey of the problem (legislation, 
length of school period, curricula, textbooks, vocational education, higher education, 
teaching staff, etc.) and concludes with a review of the factors which impede and 
promote, as the case may be, women’s access to education. 

The second part contains information provided by 47 countries in answer to a 
questionnaire prepared by the IBE. Statistics are given in an appendix. 


Recommendation No. 34 to the Ministries of Education Concerning the Access of Women to 
Education. Fifteenth International Conference on Public Education, Geneva, 1952, 
Unesco/IBE, 8 pp., printed, no price quoted. 

[Pr.] The recommendation adopted by the Conference at the conclusion of its examina- 

tion of the problem of women’s access to education sets forth the various measures 

which it would be necessary to take to improve the situation. The text of this recom- 
mendation, which is very detailed, constitutes a practical guide for action. 


Teaching of the Natural and Social Sciences 


Teaching of Natural Science in Secondary Schools, XVth International Conference on 
Public Education convened by Unesco and the IBE, Geneva, 1952, Unesco-IBE 
Publication No. 139, 216 pp., printed, 5 Sw. frs. 

[Pr. Sc.] Report prepared for the discussion of the second item on the agenda of the 

Conference (Geneva, July 1952). It consists of a general survey of the problem, and of 

statements on the position in 48 countries which replied to a suitable questionnaire. 

Special mention should be made of the chapter devoted to the relationship between the 

teaching of natural science and the raising of the standard of living. 


‘*Red Cross for Cultural Property’? 


Draft Convention (Revised Text) for the Protection of Cultural Property in the Event of Armed 
Conflict (June 1952), Unesco, 26 pp. CL/656 and annex. 

[Pr.] This draft, which was prepared in the light of comments made by a number of 

States on a preliminary draft which had been circulated to them previously, served as 

a basis for the work of the Committee of Governmental Experts which met at Unesco 

House, Paris, in July 1952 to pave the way for the establishment of a ‘‘Red Cross for 

Cultural Property’’. 


Brain Research. 


Brain Research. Report on the creation of an International Institute of Brain Research. 

Miguel Ozorio de Almeida, Unesco, Paris, 18 June 1952, 14 pp. Unesco/NS/BR/t. 
[Sc.] The Department of Natural Sciences was asked to proceed to studies with a 
view to the establishment of an International Institute of Brain Research. The report 
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prepared by Mr. Miguel Ozorio de Almeida examines the advantages that such a step 
would offer. He indicates the present state of scientific knowledge of the nervous system, 
and the view taken by specialists today on its functioning as a vehicle of mental opera- 
tions. List of the chief living experts on excitability, nerve-impulses and synapses. 


Technical Assistance 


Statement adopted by the Executive Board of Unesco at its Thirtieth Session (May-June 1952) 
on Unesco’s participation in the Expanded Programme of Technical Assistance. Unesco, 
4 pp. CL/657 and annex. 
The experimental phase of the application of the expanded programme of technical 
assistance is now finished. In January 1952, the General Assembly of the United Nations 
took the necessary steps to pave the way to a second phase. On the occasion of this 
transition, the Executive Board of Unesco formulated a number of general considera- 
tions calculated to contribute to the smooth working of the technical assistance 
programme, which it regarded as ‘‘one of the great facts of the twentieth century’’. 
The document analyses the essential aspects of the activities already undertaken by 
Unesco in this field, and goes on to examine the parts played by the applicant govern- 
ments (38 governments have already addressed requests to Unesco for experts, material 
or offers of fellowships), the co-operating governments (who provide the experts, the 
material and the facilities for education and technical training) and Unesco itself. It 
concludes by expressing an opinion on the future of the programme: the most deplorable 
results might ensue if it were attempted to carry through the programmes of educational 
or scientific development too quickly; these are long-term projects. The aim is not to 
impose new cultural characteristics on a people from the outside, but to promote their 
spontaneous development. The resources at present available bear little relation to the 
vast scale of the needs existing throughout the world. 


Statistics 


Access of Women to Education. A preliminary statistical report. Unesco Statistical Division, 
30 pp., printed, 25 June 1952. ST/R/8. 

[Pr. St.] Unesco has, with the aid of questionnaires, assembled statistical data on the 
access of girls and women to primary, secondary and higher education in the various 
parts of the world. These data have been supplemented by information drawn from 
official sources. Each table (female enrolment in primary and secondary schools and in 
the different faculties in 1937 and 1950) provides a comparative index (1937 = 100) 
and shows the proportion of pupils of the two sexes. The tables are preceded by notes 
on the outstanding statistical features of the situation. 


Specialized Bibliographies, Catalogues 


Press, Film, Radio. Films and filmstrips about the work of the United Nations and its 
Specialized Agencies. A catalogue issued by Unesco for the United Nations Films 
Board. Department of Mass Communication, Clearing House Series No. 1, May 
1952, 31 pp., brochure. 

[Pr.] Lists some 100 films and filmstrips about the UN and the Specialized Agencies, 

produced all over the world since 1946, either by these Organizations themselves 

or by Member States or commercial firms. Published for the benefit of all those who 
may be able to use these films for the purpose of promoting international understanding 

(cultural organizations, clubs, etc.), and in order to draw the attention of film libraries 

to certain films they may not yet possess. The catalogue gives information about the 

way in which these films are distributed. Brief analysis of the films mentioned. 
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INTERNATIONAL REVIEW OF PERIODICALS 


UNITED NATIONS ORGANIZATION 


UNO General 


AtFaro (Ricardo J.). Los nuevos rumbos del derecho internacional. Revista peruana de 

derecho internacional, September-December 1951, pp. 277-338. 

Contemporary legal ideas have been embodied in much more flexible form in the 
United Nations Charter than in the Dumbarton Oaks preliminaries; indeed the charter 
reflects that conception of the community of nations which emerges with particular 
clarity in the declaration regarding non-self-governing territories and the trusteeship 
system. Examining the various articles in the charter, the author notes the development 
of the concepts of political freedom and the legal equality of States: the idea of mutual 
interdependence is tending to take the place of the concept of national sovereignty. 

He then explains the conception of the criminal nature of war as defined by modern 
writers, on the basis of a distinction between justifiable and unjustifiable wars, and as 
defined in the League of Nations Covenant which, without distinguishing between the 
various sorts of wars, condemns any ‘‘act of aggression’? against the community of 
nations. Since 1945, the concept of war as a crime in itself has become clearer, the 
United Nations being responsible for averting the danger of such a war. The Briand- 
Kellogg Pact and, in the Pan-American Union, the declarations promulgated after 
the Washington, Montevideo and Lima Conferences had, incidentally, already 
referred to this new idea that war is a crime against humanity. The legitimacy of a war 
embarked upon to repair an injury is no longer recognized internationally, the only 
justifiable form of war being one undertaken for the legitimate defence of the com- 
munity of nations. 

The United Nations General Assembly set up the Nuremberg Tribunal, defined 
crimes against humanity, and laid the foundation for a permanent international cri- 
minal court, while the International Law Commission was preparing a ‘‘draft code of 
offences against the peace and security of mankind’’. Simultaneously with these efforts 
to adapt international law to the new conception of the community of nations individ- 
ual rights and liberties have been defined in the Universal Declaration of Human 
Rights, the American Declaration of Human Rights and Duties and the convention 
on the prevention and punishment of the crime of genocide. 


L’HUILLIER (J.). “‘Intervention et non-intervention dans la Charte des Nations-Unies.”’ 

Revue Hellénique de Droit International, July-December 1951, pp. 253-60. 

Whereas the principle of non-intervention on the part of the international organization 
clearly prevailed in the drafting of the League of Nations Covenant, there is a marked 
conflict in the United Nations Charter between the desire to secure conformity among 
all the nations and the principle of non-intervention. Analysis of the actual provisions 
of the charter shows, however, that the Members of the United Nations have tried 
to safeguard their independence and, in particular, to prevent any encroachment on 
the field in which they are traditionally sovereign, namely, their domestic constitu- 
tional organization and the relations between the State and its own nationals. While 
the United Nations may have been given a revolutionary task to fulfil, its Members 
have preserved their full sovereignty, since extension of the charter’s terms by inter- 
pretation is in point of fact impossible. 

The achievement of the objects set forth in the San Francisco Charter thus depends, 
in the last resort, upon the goodwill of the Members of the United Nations alone. 
Very little has so far been done by the organization itself in connexion with human 
rights and fundamental freedoms because its constituents have conferred on it no real 
powers of decision, nor the essential power to legislate at the international level which 
would have enabled the organization to carry out its programme. 
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Boutros Guat (B.). “‘De l’agencement des solidarités restreintes au sein de l’?Organisme 

international.’ Revue Egyptienne de Droit International, 1951, pp. 30-7. 

The strengthening of the international community is not the least of the aims assigned 
to the United Nations. The first method used by the organization for this purpose has 
been to take advantage of any more limited communities of interest already existing— 
the nation, the region and unions of all sorts—and to arrange for the division of respon- 
sibilities between the great international organization, on the one hand, and the 
States, regional associations and Specialized Agencies, on the other. This division of 
responsibilities for which the San Francisco Charter provides is due, in particular, to 
a revival of State sovereignty, which accounts for most of the difficulties encountered 
by the United Nations in securing recognition of its authority. 

The same need to give the international organization effective powers of decisions 
and enforcement becomes apparent once the international society has been knit together. 
The veto is certainly not a system likely to answer this need, and the author therefore 
suggests that the majority principle, the only true basis of an international democracy, 
should be substituted for the principle of unanimity. Similarly, a change (based, for 
instance, on the practice of the Consultative Assembly of the Council of Europe) in the 
system for the representation of States at the United Nations would make it possible 
to ensure that the interests of the international community took precedence over those 
of the individual nation. . 


ENGEL (Salo). ‘‘De Facto Revision of the Charter of the United Nations.” The Journal 

of Politics, February 1952, Pp. 132-44. 

The writer’s object is to study the legal possibilities of adapting the Charter of the 
United Nations to changing circumstances, apart from proceeding by amendment—a 
solution which it is, in practice, very difficult to adopt. In the course of this study, he 
defines, with numerous specific illustrations, the three methods which have so far been 
employed to adapt the charter. 

Interpretation of the charter’s terms in abstracto, i.e. the adoption of a definition not 
contained in the text, or in concreto, which consists in amplifying a definition formulated, 
have both been resorted to by the General Assembly and the Security Council in different 
circumstances. Two other expedients, differing in form but both designed to adapt the 
charter to needs arising in the course of its implementation, have been fairly often 
used—‘‘non-application”’ and ‘‘supplementary agreements’’. The author concludes by 
discussing the constitutionality of these three methods. 


Rupzinsk1 (Aleksander W.). ‘‘Admission of New Members. The United Nations and 

the League of Nations.”’ International Conciliation, April 1952, pp. 143-96. 

The writer of this study sets out to compare the principles and procedure applied by the 
League of Nations and the United Nations in the admission of new members. Both 
organizations rejected the principle of universal eligibility and laid down a number of 
conditions for admission, determined by legal and political criteria. The basic require- 
ment is that the applicant State should be ‘‘peace-loving’’, a condition interpreted far 
more widely, with regard to the level of armaments acceptable, by the United Nations 
than by the League, since examination of each separate application is likely to raise 
political problems of particular delicacy. One fundamental difference in the procedure 
followed by the two organizations is that unanimity is necessary on the Security Council 
for the admission of a State to the United Nations, while a two-thirds majority in the 
Assembly was sufficient for admission to the League of Nations; there was in that case 
no right of veto. 

A country could be admitted to the League of Nations on “‘invitation’’, a proceeding 
which made admission easier but which was offset by the fact that all members were 
at liberty to whithdraw. In order to decide whether an applicant satisfied the conditions 
laid down in the Covenant, the League of Nations had drawn up a questionnaire 
designed to enable the competent committee to assess the applicant’s eligibility. In the 
United Nations, this procedure has been replaced by an arrangement whereby an 
applicant country may prove that it fulfils the conditions specified in the charter, 
without the need for any enquiry by the Security Council or the General Assembly. 
Applicants, incidentally, have no means of urging consideration of their cases, whereas 
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the League allowed them to argue in support or their applications when replying to the 
questionnaire. Nor do the United Nations make any allowance for possible develop- 
ments in a country which may not have fulfilled the required conditions when its 
application was considered. Refusal or acceptance of an application is final, thus 
introducing a fresh element in the cold war. 

In conclusion, the writer stresses the number of conditions for the admission of new 
members to the United Nations and expresses the hope that they may be relaxed to 
some extent so as to secure a more stable balance of forces. In that way, the international 
organization would be better able to carry out its dual responsibilities in connexion 
with collective security and conciliation. 


Atraro (Ricardo J.). ‘‘La question de la définition de l’agression.’’ Revue de Droit 
International, October-December 1951, pp. 367-81. 

In this article, the writer endeavours, by defining the ideological elements in the 
concept of aggression in contemporary international law, to formulate a general 
principle in the light of which the competent organs of the United Nations would be 
able to decide which party to a conflict had been the aggressor. He also attempts 
to repair the shortcomings of previous efforts in this field made by the League of 
Nations in 1923 and 1924, and, in particular, by Litvinov and Politis, whose formula 
was, in fact, simply a list which was bound to be incomplete. The definition submitted 
to the International Law Commission by Mr. Alfaro in 1951 is in line with the concept 
of war as a crime and follows from the wording of the charter itself, violation of the 
latter being a breach of peace and therefore aggression. The author ends by delimiting 
the scope of his definition of aggression by commenting on it, term by term. 


‘‘Immunitet sotrudnikov mezdunarodnykh organizacij, evo naruzenie i izorascenie 
imperialisticeskoj reakciej’’. Izvestia Akademii Nauk S.S.S.R., Otdelenie Ekonomiki i 
Prava, March-April 1952, pp. 148-53. 

The immunity of the agents of international organizations, its violation and falsification 

by imperialist reaction. 

A thesis recently defended before the Academy of Sciences brought out the essential 
characteristics of the immunities enjoyed by the agents of international organizations. 
The object of such immunities should be to enable the bodies concerned to carry out 
their functions, while respecting the principle of the sovereign equality of Member 
States. The writer of the article contends, however, that, in the hands of the British 
and Americans, these immunities have become an instrument of aggression against 
the Soviet Union and the People’s Democracies. He maintains that, on their own terri- 
tory, the imperialist powers have no scruples about infringing the diplomatic immunity 
of Soviet representatives at the United Nations and its Specialized Agencies, while 
insisting with redoubled vigour on the granting of immunities, incompatible with the 
observance of State sovereignty, for the agents they have commissioned to sow disorder 
and to practice espionage within the borders of the Soviet Union and the People’s 
Democracies. 


Brinoer (Carroll). ‘‘Freedom of Information and the United Nations.”’ International 
Organization, May 1952, pp. 210-26. 

There seems at present to be no hope of extending freedom of information through 
action by the United Nations. In fact, most of the organization’s members are primarily 
interested in using the United Nations to give moral or legal sanction to restrictions on 
the freedom of expression and of information. This attitude is attributable not only to 
the Soviet bloc but also to a large number of Asiatic and South American countries 
and indeed, to some extent, to France. In the circumstances, without renouncing hope 
of getting something done by direct approaches to the governments concerned, the 
United States of America will best serve the cause of freedom of information by having 
this question struck off the United Nations’ agenda. 


Letts (Edwin). ‘“‘Los sistemas regionales y la Organizacién Mundial de la Paz.’ 
Revista peruana de derecho internacional, September-December 1951, pp. 339-78. 
The author draws attention to the main difficulties encountered by the United Nations 
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in carrying out its responsibilities under the terms of the San Francisco Charter, and 
stresses the need for keeping an efficient international organization in being. Referring 
to Mr. W. Churchill’s speech in 1943, outlining the future framework for peaceful 
international relations, he discusses the advantages of a development of the activities 
of existing regional organizations, such as the Pan-American Union, the Arab League 
and the North Atlantic and Pacific Pacts. Close co-operation between these entities, 
combined with an agreement between the Great Powers, would make possible a more 
satisfactory solution of local problems and a more stable international balance during 
general discussions within the United Nations. An international organization based on 
a rational hierarchy of regional systems would be an invaluable guarantee of peace 
and security. 


AcHESON (Dean). ‘‘Law and the Growth of the International Community.” The 
Department of State Bulletin, 5 May 1952, pp. 694-98. 

Referring to an English work entitled The Underlying Principles of Modern Legislation, in 

which the British law’s dual function of protecting the individual and unifying society 
is described, Mr. Acheson seeks to apply the principles of domestic legislation to inter- 
national affairs. He shows that international legislation on the lines initiated through the 
Marshall Plan, NATO, the Point IV Programme and the United Nations may make 
it possible to safeguard the unity of society and the freedom of the individual despite 
differences of opinion on matters other than the basic principles of the organization 
of society. 


‘*L’ceuvre des Nations Unies dans le domaine de la prévention du crime et du traite- 
ment des délinquants.”’ Revue Internationale de Politique Criminelle, January 1952 pp. 3-29. 
Whereas the League of Nations confined its work in connexion with the prevention 
of crime and the treatment of delinquents to fostering the activities of international 
non-governmental organizations, such as the International Penal and Penitentiary 
Committee and the International Union for Penal Law, the United Nations has made 
this question an integral part of its work on social problems. A section in the Secretariat 
is specially responsible for Social Defence, under the auspices of the Economic and Social 
Council, and is assisted by national correspondents and working parties, regional 
advisory bodies and an international committee of experts; a permanent co-ordinating 
committee and various congresses and conferences see that the necessary contacts are 
maintained with governments and international non-governmental organizations. 

This comprehensive organization is responsible for carrying out a dual programme 
of research and practical work. The studies to be carried out are to cover the present 
position, systematization of knowledge already acquired, and the preparation of 
minimum and optimum programmes of action for the guidance of the various govern- 
ments. The practical side of the work is concerned with co-ordination of the activities 
of non-governmental organizations, the preparation of recommendations, standards 
and principles governing action, the international circulation of information, ideas and 
the results of experience, and technical assistance. This latter part of the Social Defence 
Section’s programme includes the award of fellowships, the sending out of experts or 
missions, and the organization of pilot projects. 

The United Nations programme relating to the prevention of crime and the treat- 
ment of offenders covers a wide geographical field and is designed to supplement a 
broader international programme for promoting human welfare in general. 

Annexed to the article are the basic documents relating to the prevention of crime 
and the treatment of offenders under the United Nations system. 


Sottite (Antoine). ‘“The Problem of the Creation of a Permanent International 

Criminal Court.” Revue de Droit International, October-December 1951, pp. 267-362. 
Several schemes for setting up a Permanent International Criminal Court have been 
worked out since 1919 by the International Law Associations, the League of Nations, the 
Great Powers prior to the San Francisco Charter and the United Nations. The Inter- 
national Law Commission was set up by the last-named organization after the estab- 
lishment of the military tribunals of Nuremberg and Tokyo; and in the light of 
experience at Nuremberg, in particular, it has set forth various principles of inter- 
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national penal law, which it has since been trying to codify. It has also recommended 
that an International Criminal Court should be set up, and the writer of this article 
seeks to prove the need for such a court and to refute the objections which have been 
advanced against it. He concludes by putting forward a definition of the court’s juris- 
diction ratione persone and ratione materie, and formulates certain general principles 
which should govern its organization. 


Kerno (Ivan). ‘‘Le projet de statut de la Cour Criminelle Internationale.”’ Revue de 

Droit International, October-December 1951, pp. 363-66. 
The draft statute, which was completed in August 1951 by the Committee on Inter- 
national Criminal Jurisdiction set up by the United Nations General Assembly, merely 
outlines in very general terms the system under which the International Criminal 
Court would operate. In the committee’s view, the court should consist of nine per- 
manent members, chosen from among jurists representative of the main forms of 
civilization. Its jurisdiction should be defined, subject to reference to the General 
Assembly, by agreements concluded between States and relating to specific categories of 
crimes. With regard to procedure, there should be a committing authority and a pro- 
secuting attorney, no jury, and various guarantees to ensure a fair trial for all accused 
persons. 


Briccs (Herbert). ‘‘Chinese Representation in the United Nations.”’ International 
Organization, May 1952, pp. 192-209. 

The Chinese case is the first instance in which two governments have claimed the right 
to represent the same State in the United Nations. When the question is considered in 
detail, it proves to involve extremely complex problems which are further obscured by 
the inextricable confusion of political and legal considerations. It is very difficult, 
from the legal point of view, to lay down objective criteria on the question of representa- 
tion. The reasons which have led the Security Council and the General Assembly to 
refuse the Communist Government the right to represent China are, however, mainly 
political, the principal argument being the complicity of that government in aggression 
in Korea. When the war in Korea is over, it will be necessary to revise the attitude 
towards the Communist Government; there can be no question of permanently 
depriving the majority of the Chinese people of representation. 


The General Assembly 


**O.N.Z. po VI sesji.”? Sprawy Migdzynarodwe, March-April 1952, pp. 9-23. 
The United Nations after the Sixth Session of the General Assembly. 

According to the author of this article, the Sixth Session of the General Assembly 
illustrated once more the constant efforts being made by the United States of America 
to convert the United Nations, in violation of the letter and the spirit of the charter, 
into an instrument of aggression against the Soviet Union and the People’s Democracies. 
Ignoring the organization’s fundamental principle that all Member States have equal 
rights, the United States of America has consistently exerted pressure, in various ways, 
on the delegations of other States, in order to secure an automatic majority in its 
support so that it can prevent the adoption of the constructive proposals put forward 
by the champions of peace, and force approval of illegal resolutions paving the way for 
aggression. Nevertheless, although the results of the session, on the whole, have done 
nothing to advance the cause of peace, it is evident that America’s manceuvres are 
encountering growing opposition from her satellites, as is shown by the successes of the 
Soviet delegation and the failure of the provocative steps organized or encouraged by 
the United States of America. 


Lenroot (Katherine F.). ‘‘Developments in Long-Range International Programs for 
Children.” Department of State Bulletin, 16 June 1952, pp. 962-65. 

The latest meetings of the governing bodies of Unicef marked definite progress in the 

elaboration of an international policy for child welfare. The voluntary contributions 

from States are clearly increasing; Unicef’s resources are used mainly for the prosecution 

of long-term programmes for the welfare of mothers and children, especially in the 

underdeveloped regions; the fund works in close co-operation with other Specialized 
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Agencies of the United Nations. Generally speaking, countries receiving assistance 
from Unicef display remarkable readiness to co-operate with the international authorities. 
In order to enable Unicef to fulfil its functions more efficiently, administrative reforms 
have been introduced and co-ordination with the other organizations concerned has 
been improved. 


Security Council 


‘‘Le Conseil de Sécurité et le Protocole de 1925.’’ Revue des Nations Unies, 1 July 1952, 
pp. 8-22. 

At its meetings in June 1952, the Security Council discussed in particular the question 
of an appeal to be addressed to the United States of America requesting it to accede to 
the Geneva Protocol of 1925 on the prohibition of bacteriological warfare. This Soviet 
motion was regarded by the United States of America as a propaganda move. In the 
American representative’s view, the protocol was out-dated and its efficacy in present 
circumstances was extremely doubtful; moreover, the Soviet proposal had an unfor- 
tunate appearance of being connected with the accusations against the United Nations 
army in Korea. In the circumstances, the United States of America requested the 
Security Council to give instructions for an international enquiry into the alleged use 
of bacteriological warfare in Korea. In the end, the Soviet proposal was rejected, only 
one vote being recorded in its favour. 


Liane (Yuen Li). ‘‘Notes on Legal Questions Concerning the United Nations.” The 

American Journal of International Law, April 1952, pp. 272-82. 
The author analyses the discussions in the Security Council during the Anglo-Iranian 
dispute, from the standpoint of the possibilities of intervention by the international 
organization in matters within the jurisdiction of the individual States. When the 
council included consideration of the dispute in its agenda, it took the view most likely 
to lead to an extension of its own powers. Particular difficulties arose over the 
question whether the provisional measures prescribed by the International Court of 
Justice could take effect in the absence of a special arrangement between the parties 
to the dispute. In point of fact, the discussions to decide whether the council could 
compel the parties to carry out the provisional measures prescribed by the court failed 
to lead to agreement. One of the reasons for this failure no doubt lies in the fact that 
the council’s jurisdiction has a political basis, while that of the court has a purely legal 
foundation. 


Tapp (Jacos). ‘“The United Nations and Germany.” International and Comparative Law 
Quarterly, July 1952, pp. 354-58. 

As the legality of the United Nations action in Korea has been questioned, it is apposite 
to ask what possibilities of intervention would be open to the organization in the event 
of any manceuvre designed to bring about the unification of Germany byforce. It is clear 
that the Security Council could take no effective action under Article 35 of the Charter, 
as it would certainly come up against the veto. It would therefore be better to view the 
situation as a threat to the peace, under the terms of Article 39. At the same time, the 
six Western powers might invoke Article 51 to give help to the German Federal Republic 
in the event of armed attack, although this would be impossible if aggression took the 
form of a coup d’état. Article 107 would not, in any case, be applicable to the circum- 
stances and therefore could not be used to paralyse the United Nations. 


The International Court of Justice 


Lawson (Ruth C.). “The Problem of the Compulsory Jurisdiction of the World Court.” 
The American Journal of International Law, April 1952, pp. 219-38. 

While, in the absence of a permanent international court, a case can be submitted to 

arbitration only by arrangement between the parties to the dispute, when such a court 

does exist one of the parties can appeal to the tribunal under the terms of treaties and 

conventions in force. Since an international court was re-established in 1945, the 

number of such treaties and conventions has considerably increased, with a consequent 
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extension of the compulsory jurisdiction of the International Court of Justice. Cases of 
unilateral appeal, which are very difficult to distinguish from cases in which the 


’ compulsory jurisdiction of the court applies, in point of fact result in extending the 


scope of the court’s compulsory jurisdiction, at least when the defendant has acknow- 
ledged the technical legitimacy of the complainant’s appeal. The court’s own exercise 
of its right to define its jurisdiction, however, reveals a definite tendency towards a 
restriction of its compulsory jurisdiction. 


Jounson (D. H. N.). ‘“‘The Anglo-Norwegian Fisheries Case.’ The International and 

Comparative Law Quarterly, April 1952, pp. 145-80. 

The Norwegian Royal Decree of 12 July 1935 defined the boundaries of fishing areas 
as between the United Kingdom and Norway; the United Kingdom contested the 
validity of this delimitation under international law, and brought the dispute before 
the International Court of Justice. After a brief description of the legal, geographical 
and historical aspects of the problem, the author analyses the court’s decision of 
18 December 1951. This decision, holding that the Norwegian decree was valid, is 
based in the main on the fact that the rules of common law cannot be applied to the 
Norwegian coast in question owing to its special geographical configuration, and on 
the idea that, while the limit of territorial waters should indeed follow the general line 
of the coast, it must be drawn in accordance with criteria on which the riparian State 
is competent to decide. 

In an attempt to incorporate this decision of the International Court of Justice in 
international maritime law, the author concludes by drawing attention to the main 
features of the individual opinions expressed by Judges Hsu-No and Alvarez and the 
dissenting opinions of Judges McNair and Read. 

Although it is still too early to say what its effect will be, the court’s judgment 
represents an important milestone in the development of maritime law. 


Borisov (S.). ‘‘Suverennoe pravo gosudarstv-ucastnikov mnogostoronnykh dogovorov 
zajavijat’ ogovorki.”’ Sovetskoe Gosudarstvo i Pravo, April 1952, PP. 64-69. 
The sovereign right of States parties to multilateral conventions to express reservations. 
The reservations expressed by certain States (including the Soviet Union) when 
ratifying the Convention on Genocide gave rise to lengthy legal discussions, which were 
not settled until the International Court of Justice had given an opinion. Some of the 
States parties to the convention expressed disapproval of the reservations in question; 
some of them also stated that the reservations could be valid only if they were explicitly 
accepted by all the States signatory to the convention. Lastly the United Kingdom, 
although it had not signed the convention, thought fit to express disapproval of the 
U.S.S.R.’s reservations, on the pretext that the British delegates to the United Nations 
had helped to draft the convention. The opinion of the International Court dealt with 
all these claims and recognized the sovereign right of States parties to a multilateral 
convention to express reservations at the time of signature or ratification, provided that 
those reservations were not incompatible with the object of the convention. The agree- 
ment of the other signatories is not necessary to make a reservation valid, since the 
convention would not have the force of law between the State expressing a reservation 
and the States opposing it. 


Administrative Tribunal 


Pucet (Henri). ““Le Tribunal administratif des Nations Unies. Ses décisions récentes 
en matiére de licenciements et leur inexécution.”’ Jurisclasseur périodique, la semaine 
juridique, 10 April 1952. No. 994 

The author outlines the history of the United Nations Administrative Tribunal and 

goes on to define its jurisdiction (which is rather similar to that of a court of appeal), its 

procedure, and the powers conferred upon the seven members of the tribunal. He then 
examines the effect of the decisions taken at the tribunal’s second session on appeals 
lodged by officials of the United Nations Secretariat. These decisions brought in question, 
not only the application of the tribunal’s constitution and rules of procedure, but also 
its authority. After considering the reasons advanced for dismissal in the five cases 
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before it, the tribunal had given a decision which, in principle, upheld the interests of 
the staff against the discretionary powers of the Secretary-General, but the latter did 
not accept the decision. This fall in the prestige of the Administrative Tribunal may 
apparently be accounted for by the authorities’ distrust of a body not attached to the 
administration. 


Technical Assistance 


‘Le programme élargi d’assistance technique.”’ Revue des Nations Unies, 1 July 1952, 
PP. 50-57- 

The Technical Assistance Board has just reported on the first stage of the application 
of the United Nations expanded programme of Technical Assistance. From 1 July 
1950 to 31 December 1951, 74 countries received technical assistance; 797 experts, of 
61 different nationalities, were sent out to underdeveloped regions. Out on the total 
contributions of $20,000,000, a sum of $12,500,000 was spent or obligated during the 
period. The breadth and complexity of the expanded programme have led toan exten- 
sion of the co-ordinating powers of the TAB; on the organizational side, this extension 
has been reflected in the appointment of a permanent chairman of TAB and of perma- 
nent technical assistance representatives accredited to a certain number of governments, 
including that of India, which is receiving particularly substantial technical assistance 
from the United Nations. 


OLpEN (Herman) and (Paul). ‘‘The Point-Four Programme: Promise or 
Menace?”’ Science and Society, Summer 1952, pp. 222-46. 
Like the Truman Doctrine, the Marshall Plan, the Atlantic Pact and the Japanese 
peace treaty, the so-called ‘‘Point-Four’’ programme is, in this writer’s view, part of 
the American plan for world domination. Its specific purposes are said to be to cope 
with the problems arising as a result of the growing self-awareness of the colonial and 
semi-colonial peoples by skilfully deflecting their efforts to win independence into the 
desired channels, to assist the United States of America in conquering colonial empires 
belonging to other powers, to encourage the export of private American capital, and 
to provide the American Army with bases and supply depots. There can be no question 
of American capitalists’ helping in the industrialization of the underdeveloped countries 
since this would lead to a reduction of the export markets for American industry; the 
most the countries concerned can hope for from the United States is help in developing 
their production of strategic raw materials, which are needed by America’s war industry 


‘‘Les Nations Unies et les problémes économiques posés par les pays insuffisamment 
développés.”’ Civilisation, no. 1, 1952, pp. 81-86. 

Underdeveloped countries are at present receiving two forms of aid; on the one 
hand, that of the United Nations, and on the other, so far as dependent territories 
are concerned, that supplied by the metropolitan power. The programme of assistance 
drawn up by the United Nations makes provision solely for technical assistance, contrary 
to the hopes of many countries which were anxious to have financial help; but the 
United States’ mistrust of any organization which it does not directly control, and hence 
the scant resources at the disposal of the United Nations, make any more substantial 
assistance impossible. For their part, the powers administering non-self-governing 
territories are making great efforts to accelerate the latters’ development and to promote 
a more progressive social policy in the areas concerned. 


Durour (Jean). ‘Observations sommaires sur quelques aspects du Point Quatre.” 
Revue Egyptienne de Droit International, 1951, pp. 38-51. 
The Point-Four Programme, launched by President Truman in a famous speech 
delivered in 1949, is a scheme for assisting underdeveloped countries, with the long- 
term object of raising the level of economic activity and prosperity throughout the 
world. The main difficulty encountered by the United States in carrying out this 
programme is the reluctance of American capitalists to invest money in the countries 
concerned. This reluctance, which is intensified by the fear of war and of possible 
nationalization measures, in particular, can be overcome only if reasonable security 
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and substantial interest rates can be guaranteed for the capital thus immobilized. The 
United States should also take steps to open up a domestic market sufficient to provide 
an outlet for the commodities whose production is being stimulated by technical 
assistance. 


‘‘Probléme des régions sous-développées de l’Amérique latine’’. Labor, May-June 
1952, PP. 313-24. 
Although the level of development reached in the different Latin American republics 
varies greatly, the region as a whole may be regarded as underdeveloped, in view of the 
general poverty of its inhabitants. This poverty cannot be attributed to the lack of 
natural resources or to shortage of manpower; it is rather the result of the bad use made 
of the existing resources, and is still further aggravated by the very uneven distribution 
of a limited national income. If they are to emerge from the present impasse, the Latin 
American countries will need both technical and financial assistance from the more 
highly developed countries. At the same time, economic development in these countries 
will be possible only if the social atmosphere is satisfactory; for this there must be a 
policy of social justice and of freedom for bona fide trade union organizations, particularly 
for the Christian unions which are actively developing in a number of these countries. 


Sayre (Francis B.). ‘Problems Facing Under-Developed Areas in Asia and Africa.” 
Department of State Bulletin, 21 April 1952, pp. 623-29. 

The position of the underdeveloped areas is attributable to a combination of three 
factors: extreme poverty, remembrance of racial discrimination and colonial exploi- 
tation, and the upsurge of embittered nationalism. The peoples of the regions concerned 
are now gradually moving towards independence, but independence itself—as the 
case of Libya shows—is not an answer to the basic problems which have to be solved. 
The only solution is to provide technical and economic assistance for the peoples of the 
underdeveloped regions. Freedom can have no real meaning for such regions until the 
economic foundations of freedom have been laid. The United Nations have much to 
do in this field, both by co-ordinating technical assistance and by developing, through 
the Trusteeship Council, the idea of the collective responsibility of the advanced 
countries towards those less fortunately placed. 


Human Rights 


MirkinE-GuETzEvitcH (Boris). ‘‘L’O.N.U. et la doctrine moderne des Droits de 

?Homme.”’ Revue Générale de Droit International Public, January-March, 1952, pp. 33-60. 
The endeavour to define for the whole world the fundamental political, social and 
cultural freedoms, when the Covenant on Human Rights was being drawn up, raised 
a number of particularly involved legal problems. Analysis of the discussions at the 
Seventh Session of the Commission on Human Rights, however, reveals a striking 
disproportion between the importance of the problems raised and the trifling character 
of the arguments put forward by most of the speakers. Procedural manceuvring 
paradoxically took precedence over the very necessary comparison of the differing 
views on the structure of society or human rights. 

The formulation of economic, social and cultural rights did not originate with the 
Universal Declaration; those rights are already implicit in the constitutions of the 
modern democracies and constitute what might be called the ‘‘jus gentium of freedom’’. 
The difficulties encountered in the international protection of human rights are attri- 
butable to the existence of anti-democratic and undemocratic elements within the 
international community. Unless the standards of civic and political life are more or 
less the same in the different States signatory to a Declaration on Human Rights, the 
principles set forth in such a declaration can hardly be universally applied. 


*‘International Instruments on Human Rights.’’ Current Notes on International Affairs, 
February 1952, pp. 83-90. 

The United Nations has had a dual problem to solve—the definition of human rights, 

and the evolving of an international code of laws to give effect to those rights as defined. 

For this purpose, the Economic and Social Council set up a commission in 1946 to 
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prepare a programme for the protection of individual freedoms. The Universal Decla- 
ration of Human Rights which this commission produced was adopted by the General 
Assembly in December 1948. Since then the commission has been endeavouring to 
draw up two covenants, one providing for the protection of civil and political rights 
and the other for that of economic, social and cultural rights. In a resolution adopted 
in 1950, the General Assembly also proposed that the international covenants on 
human rights should include a clause concerning the right of the peoples to self- 
determination. All these matters appeared on the agenda of the Eighth Session of the 
Commission on Human Rights which opened in New York on 8 April 1952. 


Moussa (Ahmed). ‘“‘L’annuaire des droits de ’Homme.” Revue Egyptienne de Droit 

International, 1951, pp. 73-83. 
After a brief account of the circumstances which led to the United Nations Economic 
and Social Council’s decision of 1946 to publish a Yearbook on Law and Usage relating to 
Human Rights, the author analyses the content of the various issues of this yearbook 
which have already appeared. The 1946 issue, which was published only in 1948, is in 
essence a collection of all the written constitutional provisions concerning human rights 
and fundamental individual freedoms in force at 31 December 1946. The 1947 issue is 
devoted to provisions concerning human rights contained in constitutions, legislation, 
treaties and international agreements which came into force during 1947, and to the 
work done on the question by the United Nations since 1945. The 1948 Yearbook is cast 
in the same form but goes into more detail, stressing the increasing volume of national 
or international legislation based on the principles formulated in the Universal Decla- 
ration of Human Rights. Lastly, the 1949 issue includes a supplement describing the 
position with regard to fundamental rights and freedoms in non-self-governing and trust 
territories, and an alphabetical subject index. 

The author concludes by pointing out the manifold advantages of the yearbook as a 
means of ensuring observance of human freedoms. 


Papacosras (Alkis N.). ‘‘Sur le mode d’application de la Déclaration Universelle des 

Droits de l’Homme.”’ Revue de Droit International, October-December 1951, pp. 382-86. 
The writer shows that the individual’s right to appeal to the United Nations otherwise 
than through his own government is justified by the fact that the Universal Declaration 
of Human Rights takes precedence over the constitutional and other domestic laws of 
individual States, and goes on to suggest various measures which the United Nations 
ought to take in order to secure implementation of the delcaration. In particular, a 
special council for the protection of human rights (under the supervision of the United 
Nations), whose members would be assisted by a committee of three legal experts and 
by commissions of enquiry, might help tomake the declaration more effective in practice. 


SorENSEN (Max). ‘‘Federal States and the International Protection of Human Rights.” 

The American Journal of International Law, April 1952, pp. 195-218. 

As international legislation tends to deal, in the main, with the relations between States 
and their citizens, the structure of Federal States raises special difficulties in the way of 
their participation in such legislation. These difficulties became clearly apparent when 
the two covenants on civil and political rights and economic, social and cultural rights 
were being drafted. The crux of the problem is to justify the international organization’s 
control, through the Federal authority, over the observance by the federated States of 
rights with respect to matters which are traditionally the responsibility of the individual 
States. The powers conferred on the Federal Government with regard to foreign affairs 
might, no doubt, be interpreted in such a way as to enable the control in question to be 
imposed upon the States; but experience has shown that many, mainly political, diffi- 
culties generally arise. in such cases. 

In its efforts to discover a formula to ensure that the Covenants on Human Rights 
could be applied to federated States, the Commission on Human Rights was unable 
to find a single, universal solution. Are Federal States to be treated in the same way as 
unitary States, or should special arrangements be considered which would allow the 
member States of a federation to ratify international conventions independently? 
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The great variety of constitutional forms makes it even more difficult to define such a 
State clause’’. 


Disarmament 


‘Le probléme du désarmement devant 1?O.N.U.”? Chronique de Politique Etrangere, 
March 1952, pp. 232-50. 

As a sequel to the resolution adopted by the United Nations General Assembly on 
24 January 1946, a commission was set up to study the prohibition of atomic weapons 
and the use of atomic energy for peaceful purposes. The commission has, however, 
achieved nothing practical, owing to the conflict of views between the United States 
of America and the Soviet Union on the procedure for the control of atomic energy. 
The same remark applies to the Commission for Conventional Armaments, set up by 
the Security Council to examine the regulation and general reduction of armaments. In 
view of the failure in these two respects, and of fresh American and Soviet proposals 
which appeared to indicate a certain narrowing of the gap between the opposing points 
of view, the General Assembly, at its Sixth Session, decided to dissolve the Commission 
for Conventional Armaments and to establish a Disarmament Commission, one of 
whose main tasks would be to examine the new Soviet proposals. 


“UN Disarmament Commission.”’ International Survey, 29 May 1952, pp. 9-14. 
Following the statements of principle contained in the Atlantic Charter and the Moscow 
Declaration, considerable efforts have been made by the United Nations to secure 
concerted limitation and reduction of armaments. Nevertheless, in spite of years of 
discussion, the Atomic Energy Commission and the Commission for Conventional 
Armaments have been unable to reconcile the views of the Soviet Union and its satellites, 
on the one hand, and those of the rest of the world, on the other. In order to break the 
deadlock, the General Assembly decided, on the proposal of France, the United 
Kingdom and the United States of America, to dissolve these two commissions and set 
up in their place a Disarmament Commission to submit specific proposals on the 
question. The commission’s work has been hampered from the outset by the Soviet 
delegate’s attitude but, in spite of this, specific proposals for disarmament were put 
forward, on 28 May 1952, by the three Western powers. 


CoueEN (Benjamin V.). ‘Disarmament and International Law.’? The Department of 
State Bulletin, 26 May 1952, pp. 834-37. 

In this speech to the International Law Association in New York, the United States 

representative at the United Nations recommends that, in the interests of preserving 

peace, the international disarmament programme should be extended—a measure 

practicable only so far as it is possible to develop new procedure for the peaceful 

settlement of conflicts. 


Arab Refugees 


Tweepy (Owen). ‘“‘The Arab Refugees.’ International Affairs, July 1952, pp. 338-43. 
Several hundred thousand Palestine Arab refugees are still living in deplorable condi- 
tions in camps or hutments. The problems to which these refugees give rise are very 
largely contributory to the growth of anti-Western feeling among the peoples of the 
Middle East. The United Nations set up a special organization, UNRWA (United 
Nations Relief and Works Agency), to care for these refugees; but, while the agency 
has been successful in keeping the refugees alive, it has not managed to fit them 
satisfactorily into a new environment or to readapt them to normal life. This latter end 
can be achieved only by whole-hearted co-operation between the State of Israel, the 
Arab countries and the United Nations. In this connexion, the United Kingdom might 
play a useful part by setting on foot a new scheme for the resettlement of the refugees. 


Bentwicu (Norman). ‘““The Arab Refugees.’’ Contemporary Review, May 1952, pp. 270-74. 


The commission set up by the United Nations in 1949 to study the possibilities of 
economic development in the Middle East was instructed to give special attention to 
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the Problem of Palestine Arab refugees. In the light of its report, the General Assembly 
decided to set up an Administration for Assistance to Palestine Refugees in the Middle 
East, a Conciliation Commission consisting of representatives of the United States of 
America, France and Turkey being responsible for conducting the necessary political 
negotiations. Conferences held in Paris between the commission and the Palestinian 
and Arab delegations led to no very satisfactory results. Better success has attended the 
efforts made by Unesco and the United Nations to find the refugees a place in agriculture 
and industry in the Arab countries. Nevertheless, the success of this undertaking is 
still dependent on the contributions of members of the United Nations and the 
sympathetic co-operation of the Arab States. 


Non-governmental Organizations 


WuiteE (Lyman A. C.). ‘‘Les organisations non gouvernementales et leurs relations avec 
les Nations Unies.’ Revue Générale de Droit International Public, January-March 1952, 
pp. 61-84. 

The international non-governmental organizations taking in as they do almost all the 

important national trade unions, business associations, co-operatives and_ religious 

organizations, are developing international co-operation on an ever-widening scale. 

The United Nations Charter instructs the Economic and Social Council to make 

suitable arrangements for consultation with such of these non-governmental organiza- 

tions as may be approved for ‘‘consultative status”. Requests for advice may come from 
the United Nations Secretariat, from the various commissions and committees of the 

Economic and Social Council (particularly the Committee on Non-Governmental 

Organizations) or from the council itself, through representatives or in the form of 

written reports. 

The ‘‘consultative’’ organizations have made a particularly useful contribution to 
the United Nations’ work in connexion with economic and social questions and with 
human rights. Their suggestions have borne in particular on the steps to be taken to 
help refugees and stateless persons, on the co-ordination of the work of the various 
organizations concerned with economic problems, on the financial side of the United 
Nations’ activities and on the world economic situation. 

As the “‘natural allies of the United Nations’’, the international non-governmental 
organizations represent a force for peace whose importance is steadily growing. 


‘Les organisations non gouvernementales et le placement des migrants.’’ Migration, 
May-June 1952, pp. I-II. 

At the present time, responsibility with regard to migration is passing from the 
individual to the governments concerned. The latter are helped in their work by a 
number of inter-governmental organizations directly interested in the settlement of 
migrants. There is, however, enormous scope for constructive action by non- 
governmental organizations in this field, owing to the wide range of services they can 
render, These organizations are the only ones in a position to give full consideration 
to the individual problems of each migrant and his family. In the last resort, if the 
problems involved in the settlement of migrants are to be solved, there must be 
systematic collaboration between governments, non-governmental bodies and inter- 
governmental organizations interested in migration. 


SPECIALIZED AGENCIES 


International Labour Organisation 


*‘Deuxiéme session de la Commission consultative des employés et des travailleurs 
intellectuels.’’ Informations sociales, 1 June 1952, pp. 432-46. 

At this session, which took place in Geneva from 18 February to 1 March 1952, the 

Advisory Committee on Salaried Employees and Professional Workers discussed two 
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main groups of questions: hygiene in shops and offices, and the rights of performers 
in broadcasting, television and the mechanical reproduction of sound. The recom- 
mendations adopted deal in particular with the establishment of minimum standards 
of hygiene and with the study of problems resulting from the technological unemploy- 
ment of performers. The committee also discussed general questions such as the 
statistical definition of professional workers, productivity, the clauses of contracts and 
the development of professional associations for salaried employees and professional 
workers. 


‘‘La politique sociale dans les territoires non métropolitains.”? Revue Internationale du 
Travail, May 1952, pp. 665-76. 

At its meeting held in Geneva in November and December 1951, the International 
Labour Office’s Committee of Experts on Social Policy in Non-Metropolitan Ter- 
ritories discussed the question of penal measures against natives for failure to fulfil 
labour contracts. While noting the great progress made in the abolition of such measures, 
the committee stated nevertheless that it could not regard the present situation in this 
respect as satisfactory. Turning to the situation of migrant workers, especially in Africa, 
the committee recommended that large-scale programmes should be drawn up for 
agricultural development and for the raising of the stand:.rd of living of urban workers, 
so as to encourage both the rural population and the working classes in the towns to 
stay where they are. Finally, the committee adopted two resolutions on technical and 
vocational training in non-metropolitan territories. ’ 


The United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organization 


Eastman (E. P.). ‘‘Le programme d’éducation fondamentale de |’Unesco et les missions 

religieuses.”’ Le Monde non chrétien, January-March 1952, pp. 3-13. 
The fundamental education programme worked out by Unesco from 1948 onwards 
is intended, in conjunction with the expanded programme of Technical Assistance, to 
perfect educational methods and materials and to promote the training of experts 
and executive staff. This programme should be carried out in co-operation with the 
‘Société des Missions’’, especially at the level of the proposed network of regional 
fundamental education centres. Unesco should also be helped in this work by the 
various Christian bodies and by other Specialized Agencies of the United Nations, 
particularly the World Health Organization and the Food and Agriculture Organiza- 
tion. Experience proves that Unesco and the ‘‘Société des Missions’? would find it 
advantageous to co-operate more closely. 


The International Bank for Reconstruction 


Scuwa.s (Fernando). ‘‘El concepto del dominio reservado del Estado frente a la 
naturaleza y forma de las operaciones del banco internacional de reconstruccién y 
fomento. Concepto y evolucién del principio.’’ Revista Peruana de Derecho. Inter- 
nacional, September-December 1951, pp. 395-407. 

Important exceptions have been introduced with regard to the matters reserved to 
nationai jurisdiction, where the United Nations recognizes the principle of non- 
intervention in the internal affairs of States; in economic matters, in particular, the 
power of international regulation has been conferred on two supra-State bodies, the 
International Monetary Fund and the International Bank for Reconstruction and 
Develcpment. The latter, although it operates in the same way as private commercial 
banks, exercises functions which were originally vested in the public authorities. Its 
main responsibilities are to supervise the issue of loans, the execution of financial 
schemes, and the economic and financial situation of countries concerned in inter- 
national financial operations. Its exercise of these functions provides a particularly 
clear instance of the contemporary limitation of State powers in favour of international 
co-operation. 


Mo ter (José B.). ‘‘World Bank in Latin America.’ International House Quarterly, 
Spring 1952, pp. 111-14. 
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In providing help for economically underdeveloped countries, the International 
Bank for Reconstruction and Development is encouraging private investment in Latin 
America, supervising loans, and studying development plans, through expert missions 
or members of the bank’s staff acting as advisers to governments. The bank has itself 
made loans, on request, to South American countries. The countries concerned are 
responsible for initiating economic development programmes but the bank, in co- 
operation with the International Monetary Fund, recommends certain lines to be 
followed and provides expert assistance. In connexion with the Point-Four Programme, 
the bank’s mainly financial activities are entering on the technical sphere, and the 
results are encouraging. 


The World Healih Organization 


“The Work of WHO: 1951. Annual Report of the Director-General.’’ Chronicle of the 

World Health Organization, May 1952, pp. 115-32. 
During its third full year of operation, the World Health Organization has continued, 
in an international atmosphere favourable to its endeavours, to develop its advisory 
services for individual governments and its technical services for the benefit of all 
countries. It has considerably extended the help it gives to various countries in 
improving their public health services. In the sphere of teaching and training, the 
organization has awarded fellowships and sponsored a number of symposia and study 
meetings. It has continued and developed its efforts to combat communicable diseases 
by conducting campaigns for insect control, BCG vaccination, and the mass treatment 
of treponematoses. New members have joined the organization and it has also been 
able to add to its network of regional offices, thus carrying further its policy 
of decentralization. 


REGIONAL AGENCIES 


The Council of Europe 


Bootrusy (Robert). ‘‘The Future of the Council of Europe.” International Affairs, 
July 1952, pp. 331-37. 

After a brilliant beginning, the Council of Europe, which was set up at British instiga- 
tion, is now in danger of failing owing to the increase in the number of competing 
organizations and authorities, its own impotence and, above all, the apathy of public 
opinion combined with the indifference of governments. In the case of the British 
Government, this indifference comes close to hostility—a consequence of the disastrous 
influence of the Foreign Office. Political and economic unification in Western Europe is, 
however, now more than ever necessary. It is too early to attempt to secure such 
unification by out-and-out federation, but the Council of Europe must be brought to 
play a more active and influential part in affairs; it is essential that the United Kingdom 
should be associated with this and should take the lead in the movement for European 
unity. 


Fay (Sidney B.). ‘“Toward European Unity.” Current History, June 1952, pp. 321-27. 
The unification of Europe has made more progress in the last five years than in the 
previous 15 centuries. Unification has been sought along two different paths—federalism 
and functionalism. The first method, aiming at the immediate establishment of a 
Federal European State with wide powers, has so far failed; the efforts of the Federalists 
have not yet succeeded in converting the Council of Europe into a real European 
parliament. On the other hand, the ‘‘functional’? method has undoubted successes to 
its credit; thanks to it, organizations with limited aims have been set up, of whose 
efficiency there can be no doubt; examples are the OEEC, the EPU and, more recently, 
the European Coal and Steel Community. When these institutions have finally proved 
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their worth, the time will be ripe for considering a Federation of European States in the 
proper sense. 


‘“‘Council of Europe. United Kingdom Proposals for the Council’s Future.” International 
Survey, 20 March 1952, pp. 9-10. 
At the tenth session of the Committee of Ministers of the Council of Europe, proposals 
were submitted by Mr. Eden for the co-ordination of the council’s activities with those 
of the Atlantic and European communities which are at present being established. 
These proposals were referred for consideration to the Ministers’ technical advisers. 
The committee approved a series of measures designed to provide closer liaison with the 
OEEC, and an additional protocol to the European convention for the protection of 
human rights; it also decided to set up a new committee to discuss the question of 


refugees. 


*‘Activités du Conseil de l’Europe.’’ Chronique de Politique Etrangére, May 1952, 
pp. 316-21. 

In November and December 1951, the Council of Europe was the scene of a meeting 
between?members of the United States Congress and representatives attending the 
Consultative Assembly, and of a series of discussions on the political future of Europe. 
The meeting with the American Congressmen gave the latter an opportunity of 
appreciating the manifold obstacles in the way of the political and economic unification 
of Europe. The discussion on European unification was marked once again by the 
conflict of views between functionalists and federalists, between the supporters and 
opponents of a limited form of federation. Finally, the assembly adopted a recom- 
mendation which left the door open for a variety of solutions, and concentrated 
mainly on drafting amended statutes for the Council of Europe, acceptable to all the 
participating powers. 


Anprews (George D.). ‘“‘Congressional Visit to Strasbourg.”’ Foreign Service Journal, 
May 1952, pp. 29-31 and 61. 

The visit paid by 14 members of the United States Congress to Strasbourg gave them 
an opportunity of meeting 20 delegates to the Consultative Assembly of the Council of 
Europe, representing all the Member States of that organization. This meeting, which 
was the first of its kind, was the occasion of some very useful exchanges of views between 
members of parliaments on both sides of the Atlantic. The discussions dealt in the main 
with the problems of European unification, the economic repercussions of rearmament, 
the political aspects of the joint defence of Europe, the dollar shortage and trade be- 
tween Eastern and Western Europe, and the questions of refugees and emigration. 
Although the American representatives were, on the whole, somewhat disappointed 
at the slowness and difficulty of European unification, the meeting enabled the two 
groups to gain a clearer understanding of the needs of Western Europe and the United 
States of American in their common efforts in the cause of freedom. 


MouskHELy (Michel). ‘‘ Le Président de l’Assemblée Consultative du Conseil de l’Eu- 
rope. ”? Revue du Droit Public et de la Science Politique, April-June 1952, pp. 359-66. 
One of the most successful of the strictly European institutions which have come into 
being through the Council of Europe is the office of the President of the Consultative 
Assembly. This success is largely due to the tact and political discretion displayed by 
Mr. P. H. Spaak, the first holder of the office. In particularly difficult circumstances 
(due to the differences in background and lack of corporate feeling among the members, 
and to the weakness of the Assembly’s position in political affairs), the President did 
for his office what Arthur Onslow did for the office of Speaker in the House of Commons. 
Making full use of the machinery provided in the rules of procedure and of his own 
personal influence, he exercised an authoritative and impartial control over the assem- 
bly’s discussions and, on several occasions, prevented it from taking misguided measures 

which it would have had reason to regret. 
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European Payments Union 


Dieuponn_ (Ph.). “ L’Union Européenne de Paiements a-t-elle rempli sa mission ? ” 
Etudes Economiques, April 1952, pp. 247-72. 

The author explains briefly how the economic and financial situation of Europe at the 
time the European Payments Union was established made it necessary to introduce a 
multilateral system of payments, and goes on to define the objects laid down for the 
union, namely the abolition of discriminatory measures in trade relations and the 
liberalization of trade between the member countries. He then describes the main 
features of the EPU machinery and the way it worked from 1 July 1950 to 31 March 
1952, which leads him to analyse the difficulties which the union has encountered in its 
relations with Germany, Benelux, Portugal, France and the United Kingdom, and the 
ways in which these problems have been solved. His analysis indicates that the union, 
following a line of development which is in some ways regrettable, has operated more 
like a long-term credit organization than a clearing house. There are, however, some 
practical achievements to its credit; the financial and commercial relations of the 
member countries have considerably improved, while Germany is becoming financially 
independent. On the other hand, the union has been unable to achieve its aim of 
expanding commercial and financial relations throughout the world. In particular, if 
the operation of the EPU is to be improved, it will be necessary to strengthen the powers 
of the managing board, to arrange for the repayment of credits in excess of quotas 
already granted, and to take the necessary measures to bring the union back to its 
proper function as a clearing house. 


*Erfahrungen und Lehren ger Europaischen Zahlungs-Union.”’ Mitteilungen des 

Rheinisch-Westphdlischen Instiiuts fiir Wirischaftsforschung, Essen, May 1952, pp. 102-16. 
The experience of the European Payments Union and the lessons to be learned from 
it. As statistics show beyond possibility of doubt, the multilateral trade machinery 
reintroduced by the European Payments Union has made it possible, by a more rational 
equalization of foreign trade deficits and surpluses, to secure a considerable expansion 
of intra-European trade. Although the union machinery has failed to prevent the devel- 
opment of three distinct groups of financial positions—countries with permanent 
deficits, countries with structural surpluses and countries whose balances vary between 
these two extremes—it has provided a sound basis for European economic co-operation, 
a sort of European exchequer. 

The problems arising out of the coexistence within the union of countries with 
structural deficits and structural surpluses, due to continuing economic and monetary 
circumstances, could hardly be solved except by a long-term policy of directing the 
flow of capital from the latter to the former. The union might then provide a basis for 
an intra-European financial relief organization which would perhaps open the way to 
a solution of the difficulties arising out of the division of the world into closed monetary 
blocs. 


The Organization of States 


“Rapport du Secrétaire Général de l’Organisation des Etats Américains couvrant 
Vexercice financier 1949-1950.” Annales de I’ Organisation des Etats Américains, No. 1, 
1951, Pp. I-99. 

During the period under review, the Organization has made considerable headway 

thanks to the swing of opinion in favour of international organizations and the better 

adaptation of its own machinery to the aims it has in view. The Organization of 

American States has given the United Nations staunch support in its policy of collective 

defence against aggression; in its own particular sphere, the organization has helped to 

safeguard peace by settling disputes which threatened to disturb the Caribbean area. 

Without renouncing the principle of non-intervention in the internal affairs of States, 

the OAS has succeeded in making the Rio de Janeiro Treaty fully effective. The legal 

structure of the organization has been strengthened as a result of the deposit of several 
ratifications of the OAS Charter, and by the gradual establishment of the specialized 
institutions provided for therein; a degree of rationalization is thus being introduced 
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into the increasingly complex system of inter-American relations. The organization has 
carried further its work in connexion with economic, social and cultural matters. 
Decisive advances have been made in the preparation of the Technical Assistance Pro- 
gramme of the American States under President Truman’s Point-Four plan. A Co- 
ordinating Committee for Technical Assistance has been made responsible for drawing 
up and administering this programme in consultation with the United Nations Tech- 
nical Assistance Committee. Technical and material help has been granted to various 
American States for agricultural development and the preparation of town planning 
and housing schemes. In co-operation with specialized international and inter-American 
organizations, the OAS has carried on a vigorous campaign for child welfare and public 
health. In the cultural sphere, while continuing its own work, the OAS has concluded 
a general agreement with Unesco defining the basis of co-operation between the two 
organizations in educational matters. 


‘““Cinquiéme Conférence des Etats d’Amérique Membres de l’Organisation Interna- 
tionale du Travail (Petropolis, 17-29 April 1952). ’’ Informations sociales, 15 June 1952, 
Pp. 474-84. 

After discussing the main features of economic and social development in the American 
States, and more particularly the question of Latin American development and the 
improvement of the position of workers, the conference concentrated mainly on three 
series of problems. A number of specific measures were suggested, bearing on the appli- 
cation and enforcement of labour legislation in agriculture. The resolutions adopted 
on the question of social security dealt mainly with the rights of migrant workers and 
future social security policy. Lastly, an important resolution laid down the principles 
to be followed with regard to the remuneration of clerical workers, and suggested various 
measures to be taken by the American States, with special reference to the application 
of the 1949 Convention. 


‘‘Quatriéme session de la Conférence interaméricaine de sécurité sociale.’ Informations 
sociales, 15 June 1952, pp. 501-6. 


This conference, which took place in Mexico City from 24 March to 8 April 1952, made 


a comprehensive survey of the problems arising out of social security in the American 
States. Among the questions which received particular attention, mention may be made 
of the extension of social security to agricultural workers, and family allowances in 
general; on both of these questions important recommendations were passed, dealing 
specially with the economic and social development of native workers and the co- 
ordination of family welfare activities. With regard to medical and pharmaceutical 
problems, the conference came to the conclusion that social security organizations were 
those best qualified to provide medical services. Recommendations were also adopted 
on the question of preparing a glossary of terms connected with social security. 


‘Specialized Organization.”’ Annals of the Organization of American States, vol. III, no. 4, 
1951, PP- 411-34. 
This article analyses the operation of the Pan-American Sanitary Organization as 
disclosed by the resolutions adopted at the Fifth Session of its Managing Board, held 
in Washington from 24 September to 3 October 1951. These resolutions, which are 
reprinted in full in the annexes, include a budgetary statement and proposals for the 
reform of the Sanitary Bureau’s financial system, a resolution on co-operation with the 
World Health Organization and various local or federal bodies, the Organization’s 
staff regulations, and various decisions defining more closely certain aspects of public 


health assistance for the countries of South America. The article also gives the budgets | 


of the Pan-American Sanitary Bureau and the International American Institute for 
Child Welfare for 1952. 
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BOOK REVIEW 


BuncHE (Ralph J.). Tenth Montague Burton Lecture on International Relations. 
‘Peace and the United Nations.’ University of Leeds, 1952, 14 pp., 6d. 

Although the whole of mankind is weary of war, the international situation remains 
strained and threatening, owing to the profound lack of understanding which marks 
the relationships between nations. In this atmosphere, the sole hope of saving the peace 
and establishing an international order lies with the United Nations. Admittedly it is 
difficult for the United Nations to act, owing to the conflict within the organization 
itself, not only between East and West but between the different types of nationalism, 
which have become more virulent than ever. It is also true that the United Nations has 
suffered certain setbacks. But it is still the only force for the defence of the peace and 
progress of mankind (the latter concept being indissolubly connected with the former, 
as contemporary history has shown). Its action has produced positive results in Greece, 
Palestine, Indonesia and Kashmir, while its intervention in Korea is the first historical 
example of collective action to resist aggression. In the atomic age, more than at any 
time in the past, there can be no security without international organization. 


Harris (Errol E.). The Survival of Political Man. A study in the principles of international 
order. Johannesburg, 1950. XI-225 pp., no price. 
After examining the consequences of the ‘‘atomic revolution”’ on international relations 
and analysing the causes of the persistence of international anarchy and power politics, 
the author examines the causes which led to the failure of the efforts made after the 
first world war to establish an international order. In his opinion, that failure was 
mainly due to the maintenance of the absolute sovereignty of the League of Nations, 
Member States. The principle of maintaining sovereignty intact was expressed in the 
unanimity rule and in the voluntary nature of the Powers’ adherence to the League 
Covenant. The League never had any power of its own or any executive power. It was 
never more than a consultative body, in whose shadow traditional diplomacy and power 
politics continued freely to operate. Even within the League’s own organs, the Great 
Powers visibly dominated the Little Powers, and the former never hesitated to ignore 
the diffident exhortations of the League. After the League’s collapse and the second 
world war, there was reason to hope that the lesson of history might have been learnt; 
but unfortunately a new ‘‘League of Nations’’ was set up which was scarcely an improve- 
ment on the old version. Like its predecessor, the UN is based on the principle of 
sovereign equality between its members. Admittedly, some decisions may be taken by 
majority vote or by agreement among the Great Powers, but in practice the organization 
is powerless if there is lack of co-operation on the part of any one of them. Such strength 
as it may ever have can never be used against a Great Power without unleashing a 
general war, which would be contrary to the organization’s avowed aims. Thus already 
the short history of the United Nations abounds in examples of power politics exercised 
with complete impunity. The failure of the plans for disarmament and for the control 
of atomic energy is the best indication of the degree of tension to which international 
relations are at present subject. As a solution to the problems arising out of that tension, 
and in order to guard against the danger of an atomic war, the author proposes that 
national sovereignty be abandoned and a federal world political authority constituted. 
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Perasst (Tomaso). ‘‘L’ordinamento della Nazioni Unite.’’ Padova, Casa Editrice Dott. 
A. Milani, 1952, 48 pp. 350 lire. 

Unlike other international agreements, the United Nations Charter does not merely 
lay down standards to regulate the conduct of its signatory States. It also contains the 
constituent rules for an international organization. All these standards and rules are 
part of an international legal order, with a certain degree of autonomy which entitles it 
to be considered a special legal order. Moreover, because of the very general objectives 
contained in the charter, the United Nations has universalist tendencies and aims at 
embracing the entire international community. Although the charter expressly bases 
itself on the principles of international public law, it in fact contains a number of 
important deviations from it. Nevertheless, in the opinion of the International Court of 
Justice, the charter must be interpreted in the light of those principles. The inter- 
national status of the United Nations must be regarded as separate from that of the 
States composing it. It is because it is subject to international law that the organization 
can—through its various agencies, specialized or otherwise—perform the tasks assigned 
to it by the charter. Those tasks include the evolving of international standards (amend- 
ment of the charter, preparation of international conventions, signature of agreements 
with individual States, discussions in the General Assembly), the prevention of conflicts 
or their peaceful solution, the maintenance of peace or resistance to aggression, and the 
supervision of the administration of Trust Territories. Moreover, the UN has adminis- 
trative and jurisdictional functions. 


ScHWEBEL (Stephen M.) The Secretary-General of the United Nations. His political power and 
practice. Cambridge (Mass.), Harvard University Press, 1952, 299 pp., $4.75. 


The concept of an international executive, almost unknown before the first world war, ' 


was embodied in 1919 in the person of the Secretary-General of the League of Nations. 
The part played by the two holders of that post, Sir Eric Drummond and Joseph 
Avenol, is little known and generally underestimated. Although almost exclusively 
carried on in the lobbies, their diplomatic activity was important, and the League’s 
failure cannot be ascribed to them alone. But it was not until 1945, with the United 
Nations Charter, that the concept was translated into reality. The Secretary-General 
of the new organization has clearly defined political powers, in particular those arising 
out of Article 99 of the charter, which allows him to bring to the notice of the Security 
Council questions liable to endanger international peace and security. There is no 
doubt that the authors of the charter intended the Secretary-General to be a powerful 
political personality who would speak, not only in the name of one nation or group of 
nations, but in the name of the whole world. Since the UN’s foundation, the powers 
invested in the Secretary-General have continually grown, and it is probable that, in 
the years to come, he will be in a position to exercise a profound influence on the course 
of international events. The present Secretary-General has been very active, in many 
ways, both in the General Assembly and in the Security Council. His relations with the 
Assembly, in particular, have been strengthened as the latter gradually assumed greater 
importance in the United Nations. In his relations with the Member States and 
international Specialized Agencies, Mr. Trygve Lie has not confined himself to purely 
administrative questions. Indeed, the Secretary-General has broken with the traditional 
reserve shown by his predecessors in the League. He has appealed directly to public 
opinion in his efforts to defend the international organization against the centrifugal 
forces that endanger its existence. The conditions under which Mr. Trygve Lie’s term 
of office was prolonged have but confirmed the political significance of the Secretary- 
General’s functions, as well as his independence of any nation or group of nations. In 
the interests of future international organization, it would be advisable further to extend 
and clarify the Secretary-General’s political powers. He should in particular be granted 
fairly wide powers of initiative in his dealings with the United Nations General 
Assembly. 


Report on the Proceedings of the Sixth Session of theGeneral Assembly of the United Nations held in 
Paris, 5 November 1951-4 February 1952. Presented by the Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs to Parliament at the Command of Her Majesty, May 1952. H.M. 
Stationery Office, London, 1952, 57 pp., 1s.6d. 
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When the Sixth Session of the United Nations General Assembly opened, new factors 
had been added to the traditional causes,of international tension, namely the nationalist 
movement in the Middle East and the anti-colonialism of the Asian and Latin American 
countries. Although in fact no serious clash occurred between the two blocs during the 
session in question, any effective reconciliation proved impracticable. Once again, the 
problem of disarmament gave rise to markedly lengthy discussion, and a great many 
proposals were made for its solution; but the final result, was merely that they were 
referred back to a sub-commission of the Disarmament Commission. Despite the Soviet 
Union’s opposition on legal grounds, an invitation was sent to the representatives of 
the two German Republics with a view to organizing free and democratic elections 
throughout Germany. 

The study of the Chinese question gave the U.S.S.R. an opportunity to denounce the 
‘‘aggressive intentions”’ of the United States in Asia. The problems raised by assistance 
for economically underdeveloped countries were the subject of a resolution instructing 
the Economic and Social Council to study the possibility of setting up a special fund 
for subventions and long-term loans to those countries. The discussions on the status 
of Non-Self-Governing and Trust Territories, which were connected with the study of 
the problem of South-West Africa, were once again marked by a tendency to confuse 
the two types of territory. 

Among the other matters considered by the General Assembly, the most important 
were the Moroccan, Greek, Korean, Yugoslav and Palestine problems, and the question 
of the protection of Human Rights. 

Despite the many purely propaganda speeches solely aimed at reopening questions 
which had already been settled by the Assembly, the latter was able to take a number 
of useful decisions in several fields. Wherever possible, the British delegation tried to 
exercise a moderating influence and to play a constructive réle. 


Report on Cuba. Findings and Recommendations of an Economic and Technical Mission 
organized by the International Bank for Reconstruction and Development in colla- 
boration with the Government of Cuba in 1950. Francis Adams Truslow, Chief of 
Mission. International Bank for Reconstruction and Development. Washington, 1951. 
XXIV-1052 pp., U.S. $7.50. 

Appointed by the International Bank for Reconstruction and Development to enquire 

into the present economic situation of Cuba, the mission came to conclusions capable 

of serving as a basis for a reform of the country’s economic structure. The Cuban 
economy, with its fundamental dependence on the production of sugar and its intimate 
links with the international political and economic situation, is far too vulnerable. 

Production should be so diversified as to stimulate internal consumption—at present 

almost completely dependent on imports—and to increase exports. 

There is, however, no question of reducing the scale of sugar production, but rather 
of finding and developing new uses for sugar and its by-products and encouraging 
other forms of production so as to stabilize foreign trade by diversifying exports—raw 
or processed mineral and food products—and to provide the internal market with the 
raw materials, food and manufactured products which it at present imports. 

The mission’s report follows up these general recommendations by pointing out the 
improvements in the use of sugar resources which might be brought about by diversify- 
ing the qualities and uses of sugar-cane. It recommends the extension of the produc- 
tion of maize, of tropical fruits and of stock-breeding, and observes that an increase in 
the production of jute might lay the foundations of an important industry. Steps that 
would have to be taken in order for these objectives to be achieved include the extension 
of the railway and road network, the establishment of a pension fund for workers and 
the setting up of a foundation for technical research. The balance-sheet which the 
report presents of the natural resources and the openings for development of the 
Cuban economy shows that this development is possible, but that it is dependent on an 
organization of the economic structure of the country in terms of its resources. Technical 
assistance from overseas would be of great help to Cuba and would appear to constitute 
a condition for the success of the reforms contemplated. 

Passing on to a discussion of social problems, the report observes that the faulty 
organizations of labour relations has led to many complaints among employers as well 
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as among workers, and to a general attitude of reserve towards technical improvements. 
In order to set this right, the authorities should set up Labour Courts, simplify the 
labour legislation now in force, establish a system of notice-money and abandon the 
detailed fixing of wages. The employers for their part should adopt a more friendly 
attitude towards the trade unions. On more general lines, it would be desirable to 
encourage workers’ organizations, to rationalize the labour market and to guarantee 
protection of the workers’ rights. Reforms no less urgent are called for in the field of 
education, where the mission recommends the establishment of a National Education 
Board which would be instructed to work out a programme of reorganization and to 
stimulate and canalize local efforts through the medium of elected councils. Finally, 
with regard to public health, there is a big job still to be done in the fight against 
parasites, which are at the root of many children’s diseases, and in the improvement 
of nutrition. 

The remainder of the report is a very well documented study of Cuba’s financial 
situation and of her external economic relations, as well as of the possibilities of 
improving productivity in the most important branches of her economy. 

A psychological fillip calculated to stimulate the population into a more dynamic 
attitude, an appropriate distribution of investments and the adoption of more liberal 
social legislation would allow the Cuban economy to consolidate the precarious 
equilibrium and prosperity which it has enjoyed since the second world war. 


BacHMANN (Hans). Westeuropaische Wirtschafts Union oder wirtschaftliche Zusammen- 
arbeit? Veréffentlichungen des Schweizerischen Institutes fiir Aussenwirtschafts-und Markt- 
Sorschung an der Handels-Hochschule St. Gallen. Zurich, 1950, VII-48 pp., no price. 

Economic Union of Western Europe or Economic Co-operation? It will be easier to 

solve the problem of developing economic relations between the countries of Western 

Europe by establishing intra-European economic co-operation than by setting on foot 

an economic union, which would certainly be difficult and might well prove inop- 

portune. Co-ordination of the European economies, achieved by such means as 
harmonizing the different national day-to-day policies and adopting moreor less uniform 
economic conceptions, will open the way to the emergence of a single European 
market. The principal steps necessary to achieve this end would be the establishment 
of a free trade area by the complete abolition of customs duties in intra-European 
trade, the ending of quotas and of restrictions on payments (which would be greatly 
facilitated by the setting up of a European Clearing Union) and in the monetary field, 
the institution of the widest possible convertibility of the European currencies among 
themselves and with the dollar, and, if it should prove possible, the adoption of a 
European money of account. 


Poote (Bernard L.). The Caribbean Commission. Background of Co-operation in the West 

Indies. Columbia, University of South Carolina Press, 1951, XIX-303 pp., $5.50. 
The Caribbean region, which can be considered as an economic unit despite its scattered 
nature and its political division between the United States, Great Britain, France and 
the Netherlands, has a population of six millions which is rapidly growing. This increase 
in the population is only lowering further a standard of living which is already low 
enough, due to the disastrous organization of the economy ‘of the territories concerned. 
In the past, and to a great extent today, this economy has depended almost exclusively 
on an agriculture dominated by the cultivation of the sugar-cane, food crops and 
industry being almost unknown. Up to a recent date this state of affairs was deliberately 
maintained by the colonial powers, which resolutely upheld the interests of the planters. 
But as the imperialist outlook retreated in favour of the doctrine of the trusteeship of 
underdeveloped peoples, already reflected in the League of Nations mandate system, 
a new idea of colonial administration tended to assert itself—that of co-operation between 
the colonial peoples in association with the home country. Following the disturbances 
of 1935-38, Great Britain appointed a Royal Commission to enquire into the economic 
and social situation in its possessions in the Caribbean Sea, and the commission’s 
recommendations were followed by a series of measures designed to improve the 
populations’ living conditions and to promote their political and intellectual emancipa- 
tion. Similar measures were adopted by the United States in Porto Rico, under the 
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influence of a group of local politicians. The war and the occupation prevented the 
French Government from following the British and American examples immediately, 
but a programme of economic and social development was put into operation in 1946. 
Finally the Netherlands, though much taken up by the Indonesian question, have 
adopted a number of political and economic measures since the end of the war. In the 
meantime the question was transferred to the international plane with the establishment, 
in 1942, of the Anglo-American Caribbean Commission and the meetings, of which the 
first took place in 1944, of the West Indian Conference. These organizations, which 
were of a consultative type, were strengthened by the adhesion of France and the 
Netherlands in 1946 and were provided with a permanent Central Secretariat. Their 
task is to prepare recommendations for submission to the interested governments on 
such questions of common interest as the fight against endemic and epidemic diseases, 
the development of the tourist trade and of industry, the improvement of agricultural 
techniques and the organization of exchanges of information. The experience of the 
Caribbean Commission constitutes a practical demonstration of the opportunities, 
offered by regional co-operation. 
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